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HIS conference has been called together for a very definite 
purpose, to consider from all possible angles the question of 
proper care of the aged. This is one of the unusual gather- 

ings to which those who are responsible for it need offer no apologies 
for the small attendance, which is in accordance with the predeter- 
mined plans. The purpose of the conference is not so much propa- 
ganda (though I for one do not for a moment subscribe to the as- 
sumed and often not altogether honest condemnation of all propa- 
ganda). In an age when high-power salesmanship has become the 
main motive force of economic growth and its principles have even 
penetrated the highest institutions of scientific, ethical, or religious 
teaching, it is a little naive to pretend to make faces at propaganda. 
In social progress, it has its place, but if it is to be a constructive 
force it must be based upon knowledge, understanding, and a con- 
structive social program. If out of this conference, therefore, there 
should develop any material for wholesome propaganda, I for one 
shall have no occasion to regret it, but what the program is to be 


* Introductory remarks at the Chicago Conference on the Care of the Aged, March, 
1930. This Conference was held on the Samuel Deutsch Foundation in the Graduate 
School of Social Service Administration of the University of Chicago and was attended 
by a group of experts from different parts of the country. Under present plans, the 
proceedings of the Conference will be edited by Dr. I. M. Rubinow, who was director 
of the Conference, and will be published in the autumn by the University of Chicago 
Press. 
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shall be determined by the collective wisdom and experience of this 
small group of experts. 

It may be only the evidence of a pernicious and irradicable habit, 
but I cannot help approaching any social problem in terms of quan- 
titative relationships, or at least with an effort toward quantitative 
measurement. We are, as we are told every day, the richest people 
in the world, and this period we live in (disregarding for a moment 
the blizzard of last November and its inevitable but transitory 
consequences) is the richest period in our history. We are, so to 
speak, literally wallowing in wealth. It is estimated to equal from 
350 billion to perhaps 400 billion dollars, considerably over $3,000 
per person. Our annual income, as computed by a reliable statisti- 
cian, is stated to be over go billion dollars, or nearly $800 per capita. 
If we are to compute these figures on a basis of the so-called standard 
family of five, or even if we are to be more modern and assume a 
family of four, an average wealth of $12,000 with an annual income 
of over $3,000 offers a very solid foundation for national prosperity. 
Nor need it be assumed for a moment that we have already reached 
the pinnacle of this economic progress. We need only remember Pro- 
fessor Douglas’ estimate of an average unemployment rate of at 
least 10 per cent, or Stewart Chase’s eloquent description of the 
numerous channels of economic waste even in our efficient economic 
system. Surely at least we in America are not so greatly in need of 
a five-year plan of enforced starvation in order to create the neces- 
sary supply of capital. The rapid increase of national wealth in face 
of conspicuous waste is sufficient evidence that we are capable of 
producing a continuous surplus. We are, indeed, perhaps for the 
first time in the history of the world, in the position to afford cer- 
tainly everything we need, if not perhaps everything we may want. 

On the whole, as a people we have taken advantage of this eco- 
nomic prosperity, nor have we reached the point of satiety, the point 
where (no matter what a few philosophic or a few aesthetic individu- 
als might feel) as a people we are ready to say “enough.” Though 
the vast majority of us belong to the wage working class, whether it 
be of the horny-handed or of the white-collar variety, all of us, at 
least all the native-born among us, aspire and hope, sooner or later, 
to enter the great middle class, and those of us who have lost that 
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hope for themselves make their psychologic adjustment by trans- 
ferring that hope to their children. And the American middle class 
standard, the ideal if not the real standard as yet, has a family in- 


_ come of approximately $7,500 per annum. So we may expect to go 


on until we more than double our national income and considerably 
smooth out the curve of distribution before we would be ready to 
call a halt. 

But already, as it is, on the whole we live comfortably, almost 
luxuriously, or at least those do whom we are by silent consent includ- 
ing among us. We work shorter hours and fewer days a year. Within 
comparatively few years we have acquired a summer vacation habit, 
and are beginning to learn the advantages of a winter vacation as 
well. We laughed at the English week-end habit until, for the usual 
love of exaggeration, we’ve got it worse than our English cousins. 
We have learned the gospel of outdoor life, from the multimillion- 
aire down to the Ford tramp. As was recently pointed out by a 
prominent European economist, the most striking economic tend- 
ency of the post-war period was the shifting of emphasis from con- 
sumption of necessaries to the consumption of luxuries. The three 
great staples of food, clothing, and shelter claim a rapidly decreasing 
proportion of our nationally important expenditures. There is a good 
deal of evidence that we eat less food. No evidence at all is necessary 
that we wear less clothing, and we seem to be quite willing to be 
satisfied with less shelter, at least quantitatively, but we have 
created innumerable demands for articles of luxury. Our whole 
economy and psychology has changed from that of pain to pleasure. 
Surely in economic theory we have stopped paying any attention to 
the distinction between productive and non-productive consump- 
tion. 

Given this new economic setting, an entirely new approach is 
made possible to any problem that confronts us. We need not spin 
economic utopias as to what might be if, and be satisfied with that 
sort of purely psychologic compensation. We can, on the contrary, 
proceed in a businesslike way to study the problem and formulate 
the necessary solution, leaving the answer to the final question as to 
how much it is going to cost almost as a simple problem in arith- 
metic. 
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The specific problem that this conference has been called upon to 
survey is the problem of care of the aged. Under any form of social 
organization, the power of production is necessarily limited to a cer- 
tain though varying percentage of the population. The power of 
consumption, on the other hand, is not. It was perhaps one of the 
naive evidences of primitive socialism when it based its claims upon 
a principle that every worker is entitled to the full product of his 
labor. The productive part of humanity always carried upon its 
shoulders the burden of the non-productive consumer. The extent 
to which any particular effort or any particular social national group 
would carry and provide for non-productive consumers, the scale of 
this provision can serve as useful measuring rods of national pros- 
perity. 

Roughly speaking, our non-productive population may be divided 
into two groups which perhaps, for want of better terms, might 
be designated as the normal and abnormal unproductive con- 
sumers. The abnormal, non-productive consumers consist of those 
who are thrown out of the productive process or have never been 
able to enter it, because of some physical or mental or social ab- 
normality. They are the sick, whether permanently or temporarily 
so, the mentally deficient, or mentally abnormal, the criminal. That 
these classes must be provided for is generally admitted, and they 
are being provided for, albeit not with uniform generosity. We take 
this provision for granted, forgetting sometimes that even that is a 
comparatively new aspect of social organization, though even now 
occasionally atavistic argument is heard that it would be cheaper to 
eliminate entirely the imbecile or idiot or criminal, or even incurable, 
than to carry them as a social burden. We are rich enough to recog- 
nize the necessity for hospitals, insane asylums, institutions for the 
feeble-minded, and penitentiaries. We may, if we wish, point to the 
care of this part of the population as evidence of pure altruism. 

There are, however, at least two groups of non-productive con- 
sumers who do not come within this classification and who need no 
appeal to altruistic feelings to claim for themselves a proper share of 
the national income. In caring for the children and for the aged, we 
need no exercise of any abstract altruism. We provide for our chil- 
dren because they are the only means of immortality. They are at 
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least our own personalities projected into the future. Nothing is 
more certain than the fact that we have been children ourselves, and 
it is almost equally certain, and it is becoming more so with the pres- 
ent standards of health and longevity, that we can’t forever remain 
young and energetic and productive. The aged are not a class. They 
are a stage of our own lives. 

To a very large extent all our life has been tuned up to the care of 
our children. More and more are the needs of the young studied and 
provided for in our national as well as in our individual family 
budgets. It might be a very interesting problem in social psychology 
to study the reason of the striking neglect of the non-productive 
period of each and every life at the other end, the purely accidental 
and haphazard way in which the problem of the aged has been met 
until today, but one must not allow himself to wander away from the 
practical problem before us into the fields of speculative psychology. 
For the present we may be satisfied with the fact that the day seems 
finally to have come when we are willing at least to consider seriously 
what we can do for the aged, which, in the final analysis, becomes a 
very personal problem of what we can do for ourselves when we 
finally pass into that group. 

Who are the old? What does the term mean anyway? Relative 
terms are much more easily defined than absolute ones. We know 
who are the older and oldest, but the old are not so readily circum- 
scribed. When we begin to study them in earnest, we find the multi- 
tude of groupings present a multitude of problems, and require an 
even more complicated multitude of measures. It is with this point 
of view that the present group has been called together, and if the 
conference accomplishes nothing more than to present constructive 
evidence of this complexity of problems involved, it will have amply 
justified itself. 

What is old age? It is that stage of life which normally precedes 
its final dissolution, unless death is superimposed prematurely, 
whether it be through accident or disease. It is a stage usually char- 
acterized by gradual and irreparable failing of all faculties. It is a 
matter of common knowledge that this stage strikes different in- 
dividuals at different chronological ages. This gradual process of de- 
terioration does not affect all faculties uniformly and simultaneously. 
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Usually (though there are many exceptions to the rule), physical 
powers decline long before mental capacities, and one may add, pro- 
ductive powers decline long before powers of consumption. Some- 
how or other, this consumer’s demand must be met. It may be sug- 
gested that it can be met out of past accumulations, but the econo- 
mist knows that by far the largest part of consumers’ demand is met 
out of concurrent and not accumulated wealth. 

The first quantitative consideration to be kept in mind is the fact 
that the proportion of population belonging to this non-productive 
group is gradually and fairly rapidly increasing. It is increasing be- 
cause at the other end of human span, there is a rapid decrease, a 
declining birth-rate. It is increasing because modern medicine and 
hygiene are reducing the mortality during the productive years. 
Those are essentially problems in vital statistics, but in addition to 
them there is an increase in non-productive old age which is due to 
rapid reorganization of modern industry. The problem of the in- 
creasingly rapid superannuation in industry is, therefore, one of the 
fundamental problems that must be studied at this conference. 
There may be some technical aspects to this problem, perhaps the 
effect of exhaustion through the excessive intensity of our produc- 
tive processes; but perhaps even more important is the economic 
factor of age limitation in industry, primarily due to competitive 
conditions under which a great deal of fair productive capacity must 
be thrown out. The aged may be able to continue to walk around a 
golf field long after they are forced to give up any ambition of engag- 
ing in sprinting races. The extent of this process, the effect upon 
millions of people, is a grave problem that deserves of much more 
careful study than has been given to it heretofore. 

It is because of this new setting that the problem of what to do 
with our aged is acquiring such large proportions. Before the ad- 
vent of the modern industrial era, the problem was largely an in- 
dividual problem for each family group to carry and care for. Be- 
tween the time, for instance, that the peasant had to give up all 
participation in the work of the patriarchal family group and the 
time of his death the period probably wasn’t a very long one. The 
modern problem of the aged takes in at one end the fairly vigorous 
man whose graying temples indicate that he may be losing his pep, 
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and on the other the helpless bedridden invalid, for whom perhaps a 
complicated apparatus of continuous nursing and medical care is 
necessary. Surely no one formula will meet the needs of all the sub- 
groupings in this very large class. Perhaps one need not be surprised 
that where the problem is gravest, it is also comparatively simple. It 
is in the twilight zones of social problems that theoretical difficulties 
arise and theoretical differences necessarily occur. 

Thus the problem of proper care of the senile, whether physically 
or mentally, or both, the problem of the disabled through rheuma- 
tism, partial paralysis, or other physical diseases is to a large extent 
and may remain so a problem of proper institutionalization. The 
bald statement so frequently made that with some specific eco- 
nomic measure such as old age pensions, the closure of all old folks’ 
homes may be rapidly achieved is perhaps as careless and has been 
perhaps as damaging to the movement as similar promises that in a 
short time we could dispense with all child-caring institutions. If we 
are really concerned with making the lives of all the old people as 
happy as possible, then the problems arising out of proper organiza- 
tion of institutions for the aged remain a permanent problem to 
which careful attention must be given. And where is there, after all, 
the vigorous, mature man or woman who can be absolutely certain 
he may not face such a condition himself? Nor is it the problem 
simply of proper care. Medical science has hardly begun to make a 
scientific study of the medical problems of old age out of which may 
come not only a prolongation of the span of human life, but also a 
more satisfactory final chapter. 

With all that, this group represents only a small minority, which, 
with some progress in medical science, we may reasonably expect 
will grow even smaller. The greater bulk of our aged population 
consists of those who may have to be eliminated out of the produc- 
tive process but may retain for many years the possibilities of a 
satisfactory, even happy existence. What provisions exist for them? 
May I venture a classification of present methods of dealing with 
old age into the following five groups: 

1. There is the exceptional person whose earning capacity remains 
unimpaired or little impaired. Economically it means that one may 
avoid old age altogether. Perhaps some startling medical discoveries 
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may largely increase this class. Perhaps, also, a new adjustment of 
industry to the needs of this class may prove less wasteful, less con- 
trary to modern industrial efficiency than we are ready to admit at 
present. The prevalence of a large proportion of old folks in govern- 
ment service has always been a subject of ready wit, and yet it offers 
at least a hint of a possibility of some system of utilizing productive 
capacity which may be both cheaper and more satisfying than com- 
plete elimination with corresponding support. There opens a wide 
vista both for medical and economic research. 

2. There is the retired old age resting on its economic laurels, or 
drawing upon the savings of a lifetime, a situation undoubtedly 
more common in this country than in any other, and yet perhaps 
not quite as common as assumed by some. A recent investigation of 
this problem by a well-known private organization has summed up 
in a conclusion by a phrase which has become fairly famous, ‘“Men 
in this country stand a better chance of being worth $10,000 or more 
between sixty-five and seventy-five than of being destitute.”’ There 
are at least half a dozen ways the very figures of investigation could 
be qualified, in fact, qualified to such an extent as almost to qualify 
the entire statement as a thinly disguised and deliberate misrepre- 
sentation. But even assuming the accuracy of the statement it only 
limits and doesn’t eliminate the problem of the destitute. To the 
destitute it is small satisfaction that there are others who are not. 
And not to the destitute only—to our economic society this limita- 
tion is a challenge and even more than a challenge. It is an indict- 
ment that out of this enormous accumulation of surplus wealth 
everybody could not be given the minimum which some people are 

_lucky enough to possess. 

3. A very extensive method of meeting the old age problems still 
remains within the power of the family group. In fact, this is fre- 
quently put forth as the only normal ethical and socially desirable 
method of handling the problem of the aged, so much so that any 
suggestions as to broad social policy for many years were rejected 
by serious students on the ground that it might interfere with this 
more ethical method of family provision. The point of view is based 
upon disregard of all modern changes, not only in the biological 
makeup of the family, but also of the social relationships within the 
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family group. What are these changes? To begin with, the concept 
of a family, at least as a unit of economic responsibility, has been 
considerably narrowed down practically to children only. With the 
dispersion of families throughout the country, even siblings retain 
only a very slight moral and of course no legal responsibility, a 
striking change from the standards which prevailed comparatively 
few years ago. Second, a certain proportion of the aged have never 
married, according to the investigation of the Civic Federation, some 
6 per cent. Another 12 per cent, though married, have never had 
any children. Another 13 per cent have only one child, and some 
I5 per cent two children. How different from the state of affairs 
when families ran into from a half-dozen to a dozen children. The 
problem of the support of an aged parent or two is one thing, when 
there are a dozen children among whom to distribute the burden, 
and quite a different thing when it falls upon one or two. Less than 
half of the old men interviewed had more than two children to de- 
pend upon. Thus, the question of family solidarity as a matter of 
meeting the problem of old age resolves itself into a great many other 
questions as to the age, health, and earning capacity of these chil- 
dren, and also their own family obligations. With all these limita- 
tions, there must be a very happy concurrence of a great many favor- 
able factors to make the support of aged parents by children a pos- 
sibility which should not react in a very harmful way upon the 
younger family groups. Forcing this responsibility upon children 
even if such forcing be a much easier matter than it really is may 
thus result in a very complex series of antisocial consequences. That 
it is a happy, economic, and perhaps an emotional solution in a cer- 
tain number of cases need not be gainsaid. Of course, we lack the 
necessary information to say how often the situation is happy eco- 
nomically, and it is even more difficult to determine how frequent 
emotional resistance may be in such cases. The investigator of the 
National Civic Federation, for instance, arrives at the conclusion 
that in 60 per cent of the cases children are able to give full support; 
in 28 per cent of cases no support; and in only 12 per cent of cases a 
varying degree of support. The very percentages raise a very serious 
doubt how far the children would agree with the statistician. More- 
over, ability to support doesn’t always mean willingness to do so, 
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and the enforcement of such obligation by law hardly promises a 
happy solution of the problem. 

When we leave the three groups described in the foregoing, those 
who continue supporting themselves, those who have saved up 
enough to retire, and those who may be supported by their children, 
we are confronted with the obvious need of some form of public 
support. 

4. There is the group to whom the fourth method available at pres- 
ent is applied, namely, that of public or private charity. Under our 
present American conditions, this is an important aspect of the prob- 
lem which should receive due consideration from this conference. This 
method of voluntary aid, call it charity, philanthropy, or relief, may 
be and is applied either through public or private agencies. It may be 
given in the form of institutional care because such care is organized, 
or perhaps because no other form of relief is available, or it may be 
given in a form of outdoor relief, whether public or private. Accurate 
figures, statistical data, as to the extent to which this method is in 
use are available for institutions but hardly for outdoor relief. Fed- 
eral statistics, as well as the splendid recent studies of the United 
States Bureau of Labor, have given us a great deal of information 
both as to the quality and quantity of our homes for the aged. Not 
all the private institutions are as luxurious as some. Not all the 
public poorhouses, almshouses, or county homes are quite as grue- 
some as others; but except the comparatively small percentage of 
those for whom institutional care is necessary, institutionalization 
of able-bodied aged is frequently unnecessary, cruel, and not in- 
frequently unnecessarily expensive. The psychologic effects of life 
in these concentration camps for the aged should offer a most in- 
teresting subject of investigation, but even without it, in a purely 
empirical way, every social worker is familiar with the stubborn 
resistance of most old folks against commitment to an institution. 

5. To proceed with the analysis, a fifth group is represented by 
the various retirement or superannuation schemes. The aspects of 
superannuation, the requirements of industrial efficiency, and to 
some extent the humanitarian consideration for the interests of the 
workers are responsible for a fairly large number of private industrial 
pension funds. On the whole, they represent a wholesome tendency, 
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even though they always present the danger of being utilized as 
powerful weapons in the economic struggle between capital and 
labor, which explains the frequently encountered and at first sight 
almost incomprehensibly bitter attitude of labor organizations to 
such schemes. The most emphatic argument brought forth against 
them is that they may be used as a method of tying up the individual 
wage worker to a specific industry or employer, and yet by itself, if 
taken out of the present economic setting, such endeavor on the part 
of industry to stabilize employment and reduce the labor turnover is, 
of course, a perfectly healthy one. Under any form of organization, 
such competitive efforts between employers to attract labor should 
prove conducive to industrial efficiency as well as contentment. It is 
quite another. matter when these pension funds are used as a club, 
particularly so when according to our legal concepts they remain 
pure gratuities to be granted or taken away at will. Here, again, a 
large number of very complex problems arise which deserve a most 
careful consideration, study, and appraisal. 

But whatever our verdict may be in regard to these industrial 
pension funds, the important fact is that as yet only a few have 
been organized and cover a very small proportion of our wage work- 
ing masses; that they do not show any tendency toward rapid in- 
crease; that they are becoming more and more expensive, and many 
of them are in danger of being abandoned—in other words, unless 
they are made a part of a system protected by law, many of them 
are in danger of becoming promises unfulfilled. 

If all the five million men and women over sixty-five years of age 
could be found distributed among these five groups, that is, either 
still working or living on their savings, or cheerfully supported by 
their children in comfort, or taken care of by private pension funds, 
or maintained in institutions or by satisfactory grants of public or 
private outdoor relief systems, there still would be a problem, but 
perhaps not a very pressing one. There still would remain the prob- 
lem of depopulation of the old folks’ homes, at least so far as the 
fairly healthy inmates are concerned. There still would be a problem 
whether the stigma of charity and relief should justly be applied to 
individuals who, after some forty or fifty years of useful economic 
activity, find themselves without means of earning a living. But the 
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situation is even more complicated than this. When all these five 
classes can be carefully accounted for, a residuum would still remain 
—the thousands or perhaps hundreds of thousands of old men and 
women who have no definite or satisfactory economic basis of exist- 
ence. There are those who are struggling to earn a pittance, though 
the employment of old, decrepit, sickly individuals is a disgrace to 
our civilization, when other hundreds of thousands of able-bodied 
women and men are looking for work. There are those who eke out a 
living by begging between short periods of irregular employment. 
There are those who crowd the squalid poorhouses. There are those 
whom the children are forced to support and do it grudgingly, thus 
introducing an element of irritation and discord in hundreds of 
thousands of families. It is this residuum that constitutes a pressing 
problem demanding an immediate solution. How big this residuum 
is we can only guess at present. There are some indications, of 
course, as to its extent. It is significant, for instance, that even the 
optimistic report of the National Civic Federation admits that 25 
per cent of men and 34 per cent of women over sixty-five years of 
age own no property at all. It is significant that 40 per cent have 
no income from work, and that some 17 per cent have neither prop- 
erty nor income. It is significant that over 25 per cent have been 
found totally unable to do any work, and another 30 per cent able 
to do only light work, which, added to the disqualification for age, 
makes them practically unavailable for industry. It is significant 
that in that investigation outside of the institutions for the aged, 
only 13 per cent were supported by public or private charity, and 
that 40 per cent were assisted primarily by children and to some 
extent by other relatives and friends. A statistical picture of this 
character might cause no wonder and perhaps call for no immediate 
action in impoverished Russia, but it doesn’t seem to harmonize very 
well with the glorious picture of American prosperity. 

Must the solution of this problem, must our attitude to the needs 
of the aged (and the aged after all are only ourselves, only a decade 
or two or three later) be left to chance, to luck, or to individual 
philanthropic motive? Is that the most efficient way in which our 
highly organized society can face a problem of such magnitude and 
importance? Even if there were no precedents to go by, no examples 
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to follow, even then one might point at this problem as a challenge 
as to American inventiveness and ingenuity. But as a matter of fact 
there really is no great need for exercise of this ingenuity or inven- 
tiveness, for the problem is not new and solutions have been worked 
out. They have been applied some forty or fifty years ago, first in 
one country and another, until at present there practically is not a 
single industrial country in which there isn’t some definite govern- 
mental established system of provision for the needy aged. One 
might say that the problem for us to consider is not what to do, but 
perhaps what best method to choose from the many available, and 
how to overcome the stubborn resistance to applying the results of 
world-wide experience. Even upon that point of view there are al- 
ready important precedents available. With the same degree of 
stubbornness they have resisted for many years the application of 
the principles of workmen’s compensation, and I wonder whether 
any suggestion to abolish compensation and to return to the old 
system could at this time command the support of even 1 per cent 
of our population. 

European experience can point to two definite methods of a state- 
wide and a statesmanlike solution of old age—the method of old age 
pensions and the method of compulsory old age insurance. Undoubt- 
edly, these two methods will be given very careful consideration 
during the conference. Undoubtedly, adherence of either one of the 
two methods to the exclusion of the other will be heard. If the con- 
ference can arrive at a definite decision in the choice between the 
two methods, it will have made a very valuable contribution. Per- 
haps, as I hope personally, that decision may be that there is no 
fundamental contradiction between the two methods at all; that as 
European experience has demonstrated, one method does not ex- 
clude the other; that perhaps they both might be established simul- 
taneously, or one gradually merge into the other, or the method of 
old age pensions introduced because of its immediate advantages 
while more time is taken to elaborate a compulsory system of old 
age insurance. Whether the fund out of which the aged are support- 
ed in a respectable and ample manner is to be collected out of small 
contributions from millions of insured, or taken out of the available 
funds of the government, which again must collect them from the 
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people by a system of taxation, is after all substantially a ques- 
tion of procedure, of method but not of principle. The principle 
involved is that there shall be a planned, organized system based 
upon a recognition of a responsibility of the majority who can work 
and earn toward those who did work and earn, but in the natural 
course of human events have lost that power. Even as children repre- 
sent our own past, so do the aged represent our own future. Specific 
provision for the aged is, therefore, not a piece of economic magic. 
It isn’t even an example of that much derided tendency toward 
paternalism. It is an expression of the same common sense which 
individually teaches us personal saving where such saving is possible. 
In its social application, it is only common sense that the principle 
of a decent and comfortable old age, in its importance for the well- 
being of society, should take precedence even over the principle of a 
second car for every American family, or a victrola or a radio in 
every American home. 

This, in brief, is an outline of the problems that this conference is 
called upon to consider. May I express the hope that out of these 
two days of deliberation will come a practical program, at least for 
the city and the state in which we have come together? 


I. M. Rusinow 


CINCINNATI 














SUPERANNUATION IN INDUSTRY’ 


EW words in the English language flash more vivid pictures 
Pee our consciousness than does the word “industry.” 

There was a time when its mention recalled the wholesome, 
healthful, happy activities of the individual who busied himself at 
appropriate tasks which he was always able to find; who wasted no 
part of his valuable hours in daydreaming nor lost his way while 
wandering through Elysian fields of happy-go-lucky idleness. It 
brought to mind the farmer, awake at break of day, doing the morn- 
ing’s milking and a dozen other minor chores before the call for 
breakfast, so that he might have the unclipped day for the duties the 
changing seasons might bestow upon him. It brought to mind the 
burly blacksmith who, when there were no horses waiting to be shod, 
seized that opportunity to hammer bits of iron and steel into useful 
tools or fashioned at his forge the innumerable little gadgets that 
found their place of usefulness in the home or shop. These pictures 
and others of their kind have faded now, and another takes their. 
place. 

The later picture is one painted in masses of color with the somber 
shades predominating. Sketches of individuals give way to impres- 
sionistic daubs that have no character and an uncertain value. We 
see the blazing furnaces and the belching stacks. We hear the clash 
of metals and the throb of engines, the whir of wheels, and the cease- 
less swish and swirl of the endless belts. We lose sight of the man in 
the maelstrom he has created. That is industry in the minds of many 
today—the Frankenstein monster, no heart, no sympathy, relent- 
less, cruel, uncompromising, and unconquerable. 

But the picture is never enduring. Today we are ae to see 
another. Even industry, the monster, has its ills. A lethargy seizes 
it. The specialists make their diagnosis. Some say overproduction 
or underconsumption, and others that the trouble is improper dis- 
tribution. Great masses of humanity that have been swallowed are 
disgorged, and we begin again to see the individual, but this time in 

t Address by the vice-president of the Society of Industrial Engineers, at the Con- 
ference on the Care of the Aged held at the University of Chicago, March 7, 1930. 
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a less happy light, as a man out of work. Industry as a word con- 
jures up a curiously changed picture. 

The whole problem of unemployment is being studied as never 
before, and no one will deny that it merits the attention it is getting. 
The range of perplexing questions that it raises is almost limitless. 
He is indeed hardy who attempts even to enumerate them. What 
constitutes unemployment? Who is unemployed? How many are 
there out of work? Where are they? What can they do? How 
serious is their predicament? What can be done about it? These 
and a thousand other questions are asked and not yet satisfactorily 
answered. But no question is asked oftener now than ‘‘What of the 
older worker?’ No question so stirs the imagination, none so sure 
to touch the heart as this. 

The very fact that this part of the problem is close to the hearts 
of all of us has its effect on the statement of the case. The publicity 
hunter, the demagogue, and the professional politician are quick to 
seize on such material for their own selfish ends. Overstatement, 
gross exaggeration, and misrepresentation, all coupled with ignor- 
ance of facts, may do more harm than good. There may be some 
value in the theatrical emphasis if it serves to call attention where 
attention is needed. It is undoubtedly of service if it brings succor 
that might not otherwise have been assured. But no overplay that 
brings as a consequence only ridicule and distrust should be en- 
couraged. No such misrepresentation should be countenanced. 

In an effort to arrive at some of the truths in the matter of the 
aged worker a study has for some time been going forward under the 
auspices of the Society of Industrial Engineers. It has been my priv- 
ilege to take part in that work, and it is a pleasure to present some 
of the results of the survey. 

This is not a new interest on the part of industrial engineers. They 
have placed great emphasis on increased production, and it may be 
that they are best known for that work. They have, however, se- 
cured that benefit for the manager while at the same time they have 
improved conditions for the workers. Better housekeeping, modern 
sanitary facilities, safety, improved lighting, and proper ventilation 
are always as much a part of their propaganda as is the use of the 
stop watch. The elimination of unnecessary fatigue and the dis- 
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covery of the one best way to do work are of as much benefit to the 
laborer as to the manager. Thus it was from an impartial but in- 
tensely interested point of view that the welfare of the older worker 
was observed. 

It was about six years ago that the Detroit chapter undertook a 
study of the methods of compensating employees for length of serv- 
ice. The question submitted to about one hundred firms was: “What 
is the best method of compensating employees for length of service, 
especially when they are on piece rates and are engaged in work at 
which their speed and consequent earning-power decreases with 
age?” The replies were classified into five groups, and these were 
described in a report printed in the Society of Industrial Engineers’ 
Bulletin for March, 1924. 

From time to time studies and contributions in this direction have 
been made by individual members and by others, at the request of 
the organization, and finally it was felt that a more intensive ex- 
amination was warranted. As a result a questionnaire was prepared 
and sent out to five hundred representative industries throughout 
the country. 

The questions submitted were basic in character and were gauged 
to determine the attitude of representatives of industry toward this 
problem, rather than to afford through the compiled answers a 
simple solution to a difficult situation. 

Other investigations have been made, other questionnaires have 
been sent out, and much has been written before this, but all with a 
different purpose in view. 

It was discovered that managers in industry are keenly interested 
in the problem of caring for their aged employees. Those who are 
selfishly interested in the problem and use its heart-interest qualities 
only to build up their own welfare have often attacked industry as 
an ingrate, who cares nothing for the man who has given his best 
days to her upbuilding. 

The results of the survey conducted by the Society of Industrial 
Engineers bring forcibly to the attention the fact that there is no 
lack of real interest on the part of management. There is something 
more. Where the usual popular broadsides are loaded with sugges- 
tions for corrections, these suggestions bear the mark of the oppor- 
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tunist or the propagandist. The suggestions of the industrial manag- 
ers show an effort at constructive thinking. 

The questionnaire referred to was gauged to determine, if possible, 
the amount of intelligent interest that these industrial leaders took 
in this pressing problem. The fact that over 24 per cent of those ad- 
dressed took the trouble to reply is evidence of that interest. The 
questions sent out required simple “yes” and “‘no” answers for the 
most part, or they might even be handled by check-marking. The 
interest of most of those replying did not permit such simple action. 
Many wrote extensively in the margins or on the backs of the sheets, 
and not a few contributed long and carefully written letters as evi- 
dence that they are aware of the problem and want to do something 
which will help in its solution. 

The older employee has a friend in the industrial manager, but 
that does not mean that the modern mechanized processes may not 
overpower him in spite of that fact. 

The industrial manager is concerned over this problem, but he 
must also keep going in the face of competition and cannot refuse to 
keep step with modern progress. If his employee, because of his age, 
finds the new tempo too fast it does not follow that that tempo must 
be changed, nor does it follow that nothing is to be done about it. 

Nearly all the answers to the questionnaire agreed that it was 
inevitable in any industry that men did outlive their usefulness by 
simply growing old and accumulating only the ordinary quota of 
weaknesses of old age, but the general expression seemed to be that 
something might be done to shift the older employees to other de- 
partments, or to other lines of work; and one expressed the thought 
of many when he said, “In any vocation where a man’s work requires 
physical vigor, the ordinary weaknesses of old age, which act as a 
drag, reduce his usefulness as time goes on. The only time when old 
age does not necessarily have this effect is when the value of a man 
increases with his years of experience and where the mellowing in- 
fluence of time gives more and more value to his judgment.” 

Only a few of the industries have definite and arbitrary ages set as 
the maximum limit for either hiring or firing. Far the greater num- 
ber are represented by the quotation from one reply: ‘‘Age is not a 
question of years but of condition. There are old young men and 
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young old men. I can conceive of only a few cases, practically none, 
where an employee would be laid off simply because of having at- 
tained a certain age.’”’ And another: “If a man is physically and 
mentally able, why discharge him? To drop a man for age only is 
unjust. Efficiency only should be involved, regardless of age.” 

In answer to the question, “Do you believe that this limiting age 
in industry presents a general problem which should be solved?” over 
80 per cent replied in the affirmative. One statement was: “In my 
judgment, there is no question but that group insurance, the premi- 
ums for which are figured on the average age, liability legislation, 
and other industrial conditions most definitely set limiting ages and 
that this does present a general problem which must be met.” 

These men representing industry were not so clear nor so united 
in their answers to an inquiry as to who should furnish the solution 
for such a problem. For the most part, responsibility was placed on 
the individual and not upon industry. Some felt that the state should 
assist, and a few included the insurance companies and the labor 
organizations among those groups which should co-operate in the 
solution of the difficulty. Many felt that the problem was for the 
individual, but that his ability to work his own way out would post- 
pone the correction too long. ‘In my judgment,” said one of the 
contributed replies, “it would be basically more sound for the solu- 
tion to be left to the individual but this would involve the practice 
of some of my pet theories which do not work out. It would presume 
thrift, saving, intelligent investment, and a wage that would contain 
a fractional content for accumulated saving. In this age of instal- 
ment buying and living up one’s income to the full, this is a long way 
from practicable.” 

The fact that these keen thinking men realize the possibilities of 
the deferred action was brought out in these answers: ‘““The one 
point that should be made clear is that everything has to be paid for 
and that things cannot be consumed until produced, and this wave 
of old age pensions may sweep us off our feet if the general public is 
not made to realize this fact from the start.’”’ “Certain it is that 
under present conditions, if the bulk of our industries fail to handle 
properly their own business and ‘pass the buck’ of unemployment 
and old age liability on to others, they cannot complain.” 
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Any attempt to discover what some of the causes might be which 
were forcing down this limiting age disclosed only that there was a 
divided opinion. It has been suggested that such factors as group 
insurance, liability legislation, and the instalment of pension systems 
might have a tendency to restrict the use of older men in our fac- 
tories. Apparently the industrial leaders are not fully convinced of 
this. Nearly 20 per cent were positive that these factors had no in- 
fluence, and only about half of the replies indicated that those things 
might have an effect. “The pace in modern shops,” “demand for 
increase of production,” “higher efficiency demanded of workers on 
account of competition” are expressions that indicate that there 
might be other underlying causes affecting the situation, even 
though they were not the controlling elements. If the old man is not 
to be retained on the pay-roll, what about hiring a man who is 
middle-aged? There were some of the replies which indicated that 
managers would not hire men beyond a certain age. In this group 
the frank statement, ‘“‘We do not hire old men,” was no more easily 
understood than the reply, “We have no company policy on this 
matter at this time.” It is quite evidently not necessary to establish 
a definite policy as to age limit, either in hiring or firing to get the 
same results as though such an age limit policy were established. 
Those indicating that they did have a definite age limit in force were 
about one out of every five, and the average for the limiting ages 
given for skilled mechanics was forty-six years, for semiskilled 
forty-seven years, and for the non-skilled fifty-one. 

The distrust of political control and the dislike for increasing 
paternalism were indicated in the replies to the question as to 
“whether or not a scientific pension system, under state control”’ 
met with their favor. A number of suggestions were made as to 
what might be tried as a remedy: “Industry should take the ini- 
tiative’”’; “industry unhampered solves this problem.”’ These are 


typical of the answers which, while not conclusive as to the solution, 
were, in general, agreed that it was a problem and that they were 
willing to face it and discover, if possible, the answer. 

It is quite obvious that all this study on the attitude of the in- 
dustrial manager is but one part of the problem. We have started 
there because it seemed to be the obvious place to start. The next 
step may be a continuation in the same direction, and at the same 
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time an effort may be made to branch out in other directions. The 
first question asked in the questionnaire submitted was one that 
gives rise to still another, ‘In the industry you represent, is it pos- 
sible for men to outlive their usefulness by simply growing old and 
accumulating only the ordinary quota of weaknesses of old age?” 
This question leads to the next one, “What are the things that we 
would count as constituting the normal quota of weaknesses of old 
age?” If we agree that it is not the arbitrary age but the physical 
failure of the man himself that limits employment, what will deter- 
mine these physical failures? Some of them we can recognize. For 
instance, rheumatism is obviously one of them, failing strength and 
lack of endurance; poor eyesight and hearing are all weaknesses in 
this category. Each of these weaknesses may disqualify a man for 
certain kinds of work and not disqualify him for others. Obviously 
there is presented a field for study. 

What of the needs of the old man, and to what extent do these 
needs affect the situation? Must we wait until the needs are so great 
that it is simply a matter of standing between the superannuated and 
dire necessity? Shall we rule him out from our sympathies, if he has 
a family that can possibly go out into the world and earn for him a 
living, when under ordinary circumstances this family would be 
classed as dependents looking to him for their welfare? If these are 
children, at what age should we say they become an asset rather than 
a liability? At what age does the world expect them to stand ready 
to support the old man when he is thrown out of work? Shall the 
twelve-year-old leave school and sell newspapers, or shall we say 
that that child is still a dependent and counts simply as one more 
reason why the old man should be cared for? 

If a man of forty-five or fifty has accumulated some savings and 
made possible some kind of investments, large or small, will this bar 
him from securing our help? If he carries insurance and on this 
insurance it is possible to borrow money, will we refuse to consider 
his plea? If he belongs to a fraternal order, shall we expect his broth- 
ers to care for him? If he has been used to a scale of living that per- 
mits him to have a radio and a Ford car, do we expect him to be re- 
duced to the necessity of dispensing with not only these but even 
less important luxuries before we come to his rescue? A study of this 
problem cannot very well leave out the reactions of the old man 
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himself. Will his pride permit him willingly to accept less money as 
he advances in years? Is he willing to change his kind of work and 
move to new locations, if necessary, in order to find employment? Is 
he anxious to work, or, if some relief is in sight, is he more apt to 
loaf? These things and others will determine the barriers and re- 
strictions that will need to be put up around any form of relief that 
may be provided. Now as to that form of relief, should it be a pen- 
sion and if a pension, should it be provided by the industry, by the 
state, or by some third but related group? Will it be participa- 
ting or non-participating—will the whole problem be taken care of 
by stabilized plans—will a central employment agency answer the 
purpose? Can corrective factors be applied to group insurance? Can 
some remedy parallel to the Federal Reserve System be furnished 
industry to make sure that they can carry on? The type of the rem- 
edy to be applied may again be affected by the character of the 
agency which brings about this correction. If the correction is se- 
cured by mass action of employees through force, its character would 
be difficult to predict. If these same masses worked through politi- 
cal channels, some idea of the character of the remedy might be 
hazarded, but as to its value that again would be in question. 

If organizations and intermediate groups handle the appeal, pre- 
sumably all the questions will be given some kind of fairness in their 
treatment, and at the other end of the scale we have remedies which 
might be brought about through the action of the employers them- 
selves. These, of course, will be the most conservative of any. Some 
of the bypaths will present very interesting avenues of study. For 
instance, what is the effect on other workers of retaining, or of not 
retaining, the older man? This effect can be studied through ac- 
cident records, pace-making possibilities, the morale, the value of 
the matured counsel, and many other ways. The important thing 
and the plea which must be answered promptly is the cry for im- 
mediate action. Promptness with relief is just as important as its 
adequacy and character. If proper balancing of all these is impor- 
tant, surely it can be had without sacrificing the important element 


of timeliness. 
Perry A. FELLowsS 


City ENGINEER 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 














THE CARE OF THE AGED SICK" 


HE problem of old age is largely a problem of sickness. Al- 
though death-rates have fallen dramatically in recent dec- 


ades and although the average expectancy of life at birth 
is greatly increased, the mortality in the later years of life has shown 
no improvement. As a matter of fact, because more persons reach 
old age the absolute number of those afflicted with the diseases of 
this period of life ison the increase. In European countries, where 
highly developed old age pension systems afford relief during the 
period of senility, there are usually more individuals receiving in- 
validity pensions than old age pensions. In the almshouses barely 
15 per cent of the aged inmates are in sound or fair health, and in 
the homes for the aged fully one-third are infirmary patients. Of 
these about one-half are bedridden. When it is recognized that ill 
health is the major cause of financial dependency at all age periods, 
it is clear that any study of the needs of the aged must concern 
itself closely with the nature and significance of the diseases to which 
these old people are subject. 

These diseases are primarily the chronic degenerative diseases. 
They begin to take their toll in the sixth decade and become in- 
creasingly frequent in the succeeding years. True aging is the result 
of the gradual wearing out and enfeeblement of the organs and tis- 
sues of the body, and rarely becomes manifest before the age of 
seventy. Most of the disabilities of the sixth and seventh decades of 
life are caused by chronic disease, by a deterioration of some vital 
organ or organ system, long before the rest of the body is anatomi- 
cally or physiologically senescent. Yet by common usage they are 
identified with the process of physiological aging. As a consequence 
individuals between their fiftieth and seventieth years who are dis- 
abled and infirm are all too often regarded as senile rather than as 
sick. The community contents itself with providing them with 
simple custodial care, which is totally inadequate, instead of with 

t Address delivered at the Conference on the Care of the Aged held at the University 
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the medical attention that they need. The first step, then, to an 
appreciation of the significance of chronic diseases as a factor in the 
care of the aged involves an exact understanding of their nature 
and prevalence, as well as a restriction of the term “senile” to true 
physiological aging. 

What are the diseases that contribute chiefly to the invalidity of 
the aged? In the order of their importance they are: organic heart 
disease, cerebral hemorrhage or apoplexy, Bright’s disease, cancer, 
and diseases of the arteries. Together they are responsible for nearly 
70 per cent of all deaths occurring after the age of sixty-five. In 
view of the fact that cerebral hemorrhage and Bright’s disease in 
the elderly are almost always associated with, or determined by, 
disease of the heart and arteries, it appears that over one-half of 
all deaths are caused by diseases of the cardiovascular system. In 
these older age groups the degenerative diseases of the heart and 
blood vessels hold sway—hardening of the arteries, with its manifold 
consequences, and high blood pressure. Other diseases of impor- 
tance are the non-tuberculous diseases of the lung, such as emphy- 
sema, chronic bronchitis and asthma, diabetes mellitus, chronic 
rheumatism, and disorders of the brain and spinal cord resulting in 
all types of paralysis and disability. 

Acute diseases have a self-limited course; there is a rapid evolu- 
tion toward recovery or death. Chronic diseases are insidious in 
their onset and slowly progressive; their course extends over months 
or years; there may be arrest of the morbid process; but there is 
never complete restoration to normal. For the most part they are 
diseases of obscure origin, although a number of the infectious dis- 
eases, in particular tuberculosis, syphilis, and the several forms of 
rheumatism, are responsible for much chronic disability. 

Chronic diseases differ from acute diseases, not alone in their es- 
sential medical characteristics, but in their social and economic con- 
sequences as well. In most acute disease medical considerations are 
paramount; compared with them the social and economic difficulties 
are temporary and unimportant. In chronic disease the medical, 
social, and economic elements are inextricably interwoven and of 
equal significance. The direct cost of caring for the sick is a con- 
siderable item, when charges for physicians and nurses, special 
foodstuffs, medicines, and sickroom supplies are constantly recurring 
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for periods of months. When the resources of legitimate medicine 
seem to bring no relief, these chronic invalids readily become the 
victims of various quacks and cultists who exploit them ruthlessly. 

When the wage-earner himself is ill, the principal income is lost 
to the family; and, if there are no savings, complete destitution soon 
follows. Relatives can help in emergencies, but rarely can such 
assistance be extended over long periods of time. The wife or some 
other potential or actual wage-earner must stay at home to care for 
the invalid. If it is not the chief wage-earner who is ill, the situation 
is not so desperate, but in the course of time it exerts its inevitable 
drag. The provider himself may have to stay at home from time to 
time because of the disorganization resulting from the illness; he 
may have to employ a woman to help in the home; he may have to 
board out his children; he may be taxed in innumerable ways. With 
it all he is harassed by worry, his sleep may be interfered with, so 
that eventually he may succumb physically and spiritually to the 
long continued strain. 

Prolonged illness places as great a strain on the varied human re- 
lationships comprised in a family as any other factor. The parents 
become such a burden to the younger generation that, after a while, 
the children welcome any means that will enable them to be rid of 
them. Not infrequently it is the son-in-law or the daughter-in-law 
who will not tolerate the presence of the invalid in the home. The 
patient himself may be so exacting in his demands and so self- 
centered that home care becomes impossible even when the relatives 
are considerate and willing. Among the poor with a large family 
forced to live in a few small rooms, the situation often becomes in- 
tolerable. Quite aside from the financial burden, the constant pres- 
ence of the invalid, who may be querulous and exacting and who 
must often be tended at night, is a constant drain on the vitality of 
the members of his family. Night after night, a mother, a father, a 
daughter, or a son may have his sleep interrupted by the calls of the 
patient; the whole atmosphere of the home becomes subdued, the 
children lose their spontaneity, and life assumes a dull and drab 
color. A daughter or, more rarely, a son may be compelled to post- 
pone marriage for years because of the burden of the sick parent. 
Because of all of these factors, we see family after family disorgan- 
ized, with shattered morale and resultant destitution. 
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These ill effects are not confined to the patient and to his family 
alone, but are a drain on the community resources as well. Various 
social agencies are called on to give relief. There is no organization 
doing welfare work, be it family welfare, social service, or district 
nursing group, no hospital, dispensary, or home for the aged or in- 
curable that is not called on daily to solve problems arising from the 
immediate effects and by-products of chronic invalidism. 

Sufferers from chronic organic disease offer much the same prob- 
lem as do the tuberculous and the insane, i.e., social and economic 
factors interplaying with medical ones. For the latter two groups 
fairly adequate provisions have been made, because the mentally 
deranged and the tuberculous offer a greater immediate menace 
to the community. Hospitals for the insane and sanatoriums for 
the tuberculous all over the country give protracted medical and 
domiciliary care to these sufferers at the expense of the community. 
The patient receives a fighting chance, and his family is eased from 
an excessive burden. This same humane policy should be extended 
to the victim of chronic organic disease. We must recognize that the 
chronic sick cannot shift for themselves, that the problem by far 
exceeds the capacity of private relief organizations, and that it is a 
matter for organized public relief. 

How are the needs of the chronic sick to be met, and, in particular, 
how shall the sick aged be cared for? The aged may be divided into 
the able-bodied and the sick. The able-bodied do not come in the 
province of this discussion; their troubles are primarily social and 
economic, and must eventually be met by some far-reaching scheme 
of old age pensions. There is a group of the aged, who, while not 
sick, are suffering from such physical and mental enfeeblement that 
they need some very simple supervision and assistance. This we 
may call aged care. Then there is the group that is still ambulant, 
though suffering from some concrete disability, who can be treated 
by their private physicians, if they have money to pay them, who 
else must be cared for in out-patient clinics. This type of care will 
become more significant with the provision of some pension system, 
as well as with the rapid improvement of the out-patient depart- 
ments. 

Those of the chronic sick whose disablement is farther advanced 
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have been classed in three main groups: Class A, those requiring 
medical care for diagnosis and treatment; Class B, those requiring 
chiefly skilled nursing care; Class C, those requiring only custodial 
care. These different typés of care may be given at home or in an 
institution. While members of Class A are probably always best 
served in an appropriate institution, individuals belonging to the 
other two groups may be cared for either within or without an insti- 
tution. The determining factors here are only in part medical. Of 
course if the patients are very helpless and need a great deal of nurs- 
ing, institutional care will be necessary. But for those who are not 
so physically dependent, the economic and social circumstances will 
be the deciding ones. 

If conditions are at all favorable, many of these patients can well 
be looked after in their own homes, or they may be placed as 
boarders in suitable homes, provided a well-organized visiting nurse 
system exists to insure adequate care. At the present time many 
chronic patients do receive such home care supervised and assisted 
by visiting nurses. A recent survey by the Welfare Council in New 
York City showed that nearly one-third of the chronic sick dis- 
covered in the census were under the care of community nursing 
agencies. However, the Welfare Council’s Section on Public Health 
Nursing itself stated that “because of the increased demand for 
the services of trained visiting nurses to acutely ill patients during 
certain seasons of the year, the chronic sick do not receive adequate 
care.” An important measure, therefore, is a further extension of 
the visiting nurse system for the relief of the chronic sick. For many 
patients, women less highly trained than nurses, carefully super- 
vised by graduate nurses, might provide very valuable service at 
less cost. 

For the sicker patients, and for those who have no homes, or 
whose home environment is impossible for one reason or another, 
institutional care becomes necessary. At present many types of 
institutions: homes for the aged, homes for incurables, almshouses, 
city or county infirmaries, offer refuge to these unfortunates without 
meeting their needs. To understand the institutional resources de- 
manded by the chronic sick, we must again revert to our classifica- 
tion. The two great groups are those needing active medical or 
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nursing care and those needing simple domiciliary care. The first 
need all of the resources of a general hospital placed at their dis- 
posal for extended periods of time; they must be harbored in hospi- 
tals for chronic diseases. The second need only domiciliary care; 
they require nothing but a home, so constructed and managed that 
the physical handicaps of the patients do not result in their be- 
coming involuntary prisoners in their rooms. Since the medical 
condition of these sick people is constantly changing, since one 
month they may need much attention, and then again for a period 
of time only custody, opportunities must be provided for a free 
transfer from one type of institution to another. 

How well is this ideal institutional plan being met at present? The 
homes for the aged try to admit only able-bodied applicants above 
the age of sixty or sixty-five, and try to avoid the whole problem of 
chronic disease—yet with scant success. The fact remains that 
every institution caring for the aged, no matter how carefully it 
attempts to select its inmates, must deal with chronic disease as a 
major problem. The institutions, as a rule, retain inmates who be- 
come ill after their admission, and as a matter of fact nearly one- 
third of the inmates of homes for the aged are sick. Yet many of 
the homes have not met their obligations to the sick aged, and have 
not provided satisfactory medical service for them. It seems to me 
that there should be a fundamental reorientation in policy in insti- 
tutions for the aged. The able-bodied aged should be kept in their 
homes through a subsidy or pension system. Only such of the aged 
who because of medical necessity or economic or social circumstance 
cannot be maintained outside of an institution should be admitted 
as institutional wards. The age limit should not be so inflexible, 
and some of the custodial chronic sick of the younger age groups, 
for instance those above fifty, should be admitted. With this, of 
course, the home would have to be prepared to give more general 
medical supervision and more nursing care. But it would then be 
serving a more vital need of the community. 

The homes for incurables, too, are operating blindly. While they 
try to limit their admissions to the custodial class of chronic sick, 
they do not succeed in drawing the line so sharply. Consequently, 
we find many patients under their care who require active medical 
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treatment. Yet the homes for incurables, with few exceptions, lack 
all medical facilities. Since it is impossible to limit the type of pa- 
tient, largely because complications and reactivations of disease 
are very common among them, every home for incurables must have 
a well-organized infirmary service with doctors and nurses in at- 
tendance, or else must establish a close liaison with a hospital which 
will make possible the transfer of the sick. Ideally a home for in- 
curables should have no separate existence, but should function as 
the custodial section of a hospital for chronic diseases. It is to be 
hoped, too, that these institutions will manifest the first glimmering 
of enlightenment by changing their name to one that is less for- 
bidding and discouraging. 

The almshouses share all the faults and evils of the homes for 
the aged and incurable without any of their virtues. They are catch- 
alls for a most variegated population with widely diverging needs, 
and are the final refuge for the majority of the aged sick. Almshouse 
statistics show that most of their inmates are sick; about 75 per cent 
of them are suffering from some chronic disease. Yet they receive 
almost no medical care. An analysis of the customs and practices 
of the almshouses, their administrative methods, and housing facili- 
ties shows them to be antiquated survivals of medieval institutions. 
It forcibly demonstrates the necessity and urgency of a moderniza- 
tion of the state’s provisions for the chronically ill. It is true, in 
some of the larger towns and cities, the poorhouse is beginning to be 
equipped with facilities for the sick, and in some states the legal 
term for almshouse is “infirmary.” 

One of the difficulties delaying reform is the multiplicity of small 
almshouses which cannot afford to provide satisfactory service. It 
is tradition alone that insists that each county must have its own 
poorhouse. It would seem more rational for several counties to 
unite and, scrapping their individual almshouses, provide one ade- 
quate and central hospital for chronic diseases. Again it may be 
found more expedient for the state to assume this duty and to 
maintain at strategic geographical points a number of large and 
complete hospitals for chronic diseases, analogous to the state hospi- 
tals for the insane. 

The hospital for chronic diseases, to which we often have made 
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reference, is the ideal institution for those of the chronic sick who 
cannot be sheltered in their homes. It consists of a hospital section 
with all the equipment and all the medical services of a general 
hospital, but in which the patients are retained so long as they need 
medical treatment. Attached to it as an integral part is a custodial 
section in which are harbored the Class C cases, those of the chronic 
sick whose disease is arrested but who need elementary domiciliary 
care. Patients are transferred from one section of the hospital to the 
other in correspondence with their medical needs. 

We have shown the overwhelming importance of the factor of 
illness in the care of the aged, how vitally it enters into all measures 
that are taken for their relief. It is illness that so often determines 
dependency in these people. The public at large, and the relief agen- 
cies in particular, have not given adequate recognition to this fact. 
A solution of the problem requires appreciation of the reciprocal 
relation between chronic disease and poverty, and involves both 
economic and medical adjustments. Once this fundamental point 
of view is accepted by all those who try to give assistance to the 
aged, it will be found that many of our present agencies can be used 
as starting points, and with improvement and amplification can 
satisfactorily serve the needs of many of the aged. Thus some form 
of pension system will enable many of those less severely disabled 
to be treated in their homes; an extension of the visiting nurse sys- 
tem will greatly enlarge this group, and will insure fair treatment to 
all the extra-institutional cases. A recognition by the homes for the 
aged and incurable of their proper place in the whole scheme of 
things will result in fewer of the able-bodied aged becoming institu- 
tional charges, and in the admission of a larger number of the really 
disabled custodial type of chronic sick. Finally the almshouse and 
city infirmary, which after all have to bear the brunt of responsi- 
bility for the care of the sick aged, will shed their medieval tradi- 
tions and gradually evolve into high-class hospitals for chronic dis- 
eases. Only when the community has integrated all these resources 
and activities into one harmonious whole will it be able to claim that 


it cares for its aged sick. 
Ernst P. Boas, M.D. 


New York City 
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PUBLIC OUTDOOR RELIEF AND THE CARE 
OF THE AGED IN MASSACHUSETTS: 


HE Massachusetts system of poor relief was primarily 
based on the old English poor law, which became operative 


in England just prior to the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. This law was fairly started in the running by the time 
Plymouth was founded, and it was natural that the first colonists 
in New England should follow it. 

It was parish relief. The early settlers advocated and believed 
in the union of church and state. In fact, the early church came 
before the state. Later, when the town was the unit of government 
and religion was not the primary factor, parish relief became town 
relief, the use of the county as a unit never coming into the picture. 

The parish system had its foundation as to the financial responsi- 
bility for the dependent person in the settlement or domicile of the 
individual. This, today, is fundamental. 

The title of the dispensing officer was “overseer of the poor.” 
This survived until within a few years when the legal change to 
“member of the board of public welfare” supplanted it. 

The founders of Massachusetts, both the Pilgrim of Plymouth 
and the Puritan of Salem and Boston, had optimistically planned 
colonies free from dependents. The example of the poverty-stricken 
England of that era, where beggary and want were rife and dire 
need laid a heavy hand upon the inhabitants, must have pointed a 
terrible example of the misery of the poor and influenced the colo- 
nists to frame laws and make every endeavor to avoid the calamity 
which had so burdened the mother-country. These colonists 
frowned upon the detached spinster or bachelor; the family must be 
the unit; and into some family must go these detached individuals. 
To preserve their independence and prevent dependent people from 
settling within townships already established, they enacted the law 
which provided for warning out of town of all who were not desirable 


t Address by the Supervisor of Infirmaries for Massachusetts, at the Conference on 
the Care of the Aged held at the University of Chicago, March 8, 1930. 
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or later might prove a charge on the community. And yet, with all 
these precautions and the desire to build a country without de- 
pendents, Boston erected its first almshouse just thirty-two years 
after its foundation. The mother-country early began sending across 
undesirables for its colonies overseas to care for. They early in- 
dentured dependent children as apprentices, under the supervi- 
sion of the overseers of the poor, deeming it wise that all boys 
should learn a trade and all girls be skilled in the domestic arts. 
This, I feel, was the beginning of the placing-out system, which 
has probably proved its wisdom most proficiently in Massachusetts, 
above the other states. 

Not until the middle of the nineteenth century, however, did the 
state, as a supervising body and as a builder of needed public in- 
stitutions for a definite welfare program, come onto the stage. Prior 
to this, it had merely been an auditing and disbursing agent for 
those dependent cases not settled in any municipality. But with 
the coming of a horde of emigrants, mostly of English, Irish, and 
Scotch blood, whose dependents swamped the local municipal 
boards of charity, legislation was necessary and an Alien Commis- 
sion was formed. This progressed through various vicissitudes, 
such as a joint Board of Health, Lunacy, and Charity and other 
titles until we have the present-day Department of Public Welfare. 
At first the state’s supervision of municipal relief was negligible, 
confronted always by that Yankee independence that ever blocked 
a central controlling body. In truth, it is this factor that makes 
the status of the State Department of Public Welfare a supervising 
and not a controlling body in most of its functions, an educational 
and not a dominant board. You will take note that at no time in the 
history of the State Board was the problem of correction linked up 
with the duties of this department. The poor and the criminal in 
Massachusetts have always been handled by distinctly different 
boards. 

Always, however, there have been the two classifications of de- 
pendents: the town case and the unsettled or state case. But both 
classes are under the direct care of the authorities of the town of 
residence, and the state supervises all and pays for the unsettled. 
There has always been outdoor relief or what is gradually being 
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known as aid to persons in their homes in Massachusetts. Little by 
little we are becoming educated to the differences between the in- 
stitutional and non-institutional case. To the aged dependent the 
understanding of this vital policy by the authorities and the good 
which follows intelligent placing have made their declining years 
happier. 

Because the state is financially responsible for a certain number 
of dependent people (the unsettled cases) and has supervision not 
only over these but over others who fall into the class of settled 
cases, it has a broad field of work, where it can gradually define 
policies and lead the municipal boards in their desire to do efficient 
work. It is through this means that higher standards of care are 
given and proper placing is carried out. For as the state cases live, 
so the local cases demand their living. To make this standard 
assured to all, the state is obliged to visit every person aided by 
municipal or local relief outside of their own home. As long as the 
ideals of the State Department are on a high plane and a program 
of constructive progress is to the fore, advancement is bound to be 
made. 

Perhaps the hardest fight to obtain this end started in 1908 in a 
movement to do away with the set sum of $2.00 a week in summer 
and $3.00 a week in winter to each unsettled family. This was an 
inelastic standard, pitifully small, and was to my mind one of the 
major causes of various families or tribes, as they became known, 
becoming hereditary paupers. For, as the state standard was, so 
became the average municipal or local standard and particularly 
between towns—and the poor suffered. In 1908, to suggest a stand- 
ard carrying adequate relief seemed a prediction of financial calam- 
ity. But in 1912 such a law was passed, and the State Department 
began to work with social intelligence and municipalities followed 
suit. 

Can it be called social work when the same financial relief is 
given to the family of nine as the family of two or three? This is 
not social work at all; investigation in such cases is wasted time. 
For the underlying principle of social work is proper investigation 
to determine the need, to care adequately for that need with a view, 
in the average family case, of future rehabilitation. 
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This foreword seemed necessary if we are to understand the 
method in vogue in Massachusetts for the relief of dependent aged 
people. The machinery is not complicated. The State Department 
of Public Welfare, a supervising board, actual relief given by the 
municipality of the client’s place of abode, with financial assistance 
ultimately paid by the client’s place of settlement. Visitation is 
made by the state to all settled, detached cases and all unsettled 
cases. Under such a system the state wields a tremendous educa- 
tional influence. And while the effects come slowly, they are per- 
manent and finally become the real standard of relief. 

At the present stage, it is foolish to talk of eliminating the alms- 
house, unless some equivalent system of care for certain types of 
institutional dependents can be brought forward. But it is wiser to 
change the almshouse to suit the needs of what we are getting to 
recognize as the present class which needs this kind of institutional 
care. At present only 6 per cent of the total dependent population 
of Massachusetts is housed in almshouses or, as we are pleased to 
call them, infirmaries. While the population of the state has grown 
and the number of dependents has also increased, the infirmary 
population has remained fairly level. It has taken many years to 
accomplish this elimination. 

With us a line of division has been drawn between the institu- 
tional and non-institutional case. The standard is simple and is 
based on common sense and provided, as is the case with us, funds 
are available for adequate aid to clients in their homes. 

Institutional cases are those: 

1. Needing hospitilization either because of physical or mental illness. 

2. Needing mild custodial care. 

3. Incompatible of disposition—hence impossible to place properly at reason- 
able cost. 

4. Desiring to live in a home with other people rather than endure loneliness. 

Of these classes, by far the greater number are found among 
those suffering from chronic or incurable disease, old men and old 
women who need nursing care. But because the usual trend in our 
hospitals is against many of such patients and a place must be 
made for them, we are little by little converting portions of various 
infirmaries into wards for chronic patients, and when new construc- 
tion is contemplated urging that it be to serve this purpose. Last 
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year in Massachusetts, wards, totaling in all more than roo beds, 
were constructed in three of the infirmaries in smaller cities, one 
new institution on hospital lines for 200 patients was built, and 
another for 120 is in process of construction; in the latter all rooms 
for patients are on the ground floor. Give us ten years more to 
carry out this program, and all our infirmaries will be such in fact 
as well as name. This change seems of the most vital importance in 
considering a complete plan for the care of old people. We are 
trying to make these hospitals for chronics prove a help to the near- 
dependent as well as the patient under public aid, and so receive 
at a minimum cost such cases as cannot be placed, because of the 
nature of their disease, in the general hospitals. This feature will 
in time, I think, sweep away the old “‘poorhouse”’ prejudice as the 
infirmary is growing into a municipal hospital for the care of patients 
suffering from chronic or incurable disease. And because there are 
so few terminal hospitals, it is bound to be a successful rearrange- 
ment. This lack of terminal hospitals is not confined to Massa- 
chusetts; it is noted in every state in the union. 

I feel perhaps as you do relative to statistics; there can be too 
many of them and their significance can be misconstrued, but while 
we hear so much of the dependent aged it is interesting to note first 
that only about 10 per cent of all public dependents in Massachu- 
setts are over sixty years of age. If we made it sixty-five years of 
age, the percentage would be materially reduced. It is, therefore, 
this 10 per cent, or some 14,000 people, in whom we are interested. 
Why make the age sixty? Is sixty the beginning of old age? There 
are several definitions of when old age begins. One of my infirmary 
friends was a man who lived to be nearly one hundred and one 
years old. He was alert both mentally and physically. It was a 
pleasure to talk with him, and from him I got his reaction concern- 
ing the advancing years. He said he supposed that he really noticed 
he was getting old about the time he was sixty-five because, 

At that age we ceased to hurry; at seventy we discovered sunshine and 
lingered in it; at seventy-five, we are fussy; at eighty, we demand; at eighty- 
five, we no longer demand, we have become a person who views the procession 
apart from it; at ninety, we wait apprehensively and expectantly; at one hun- 
dred, we have a celebration and are congratulated; and from then on, the world 
seems to begrudge us our living. 
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As old age is considered a disease, the age at which it fastens itself 
upon the average person varies, but in all honesty we cannot place 
it below sixty. While the population of the state from 1901 to 1923 
has increased 4o per cent, during the same period the number of 
municipal almshouses has dropped from 221 to 138 and the popula- 
tion of these from 4,561, on day of inspection, to 3,822. This seems 
conclusive that, with the ratio of public dependence following the 
trend of population, institutional residence for the dependent poor 
is materially decreasing. The answer is intelligent outdoor relief 
and the proper standardization of the institution case. Further- 
more, if a pension of a dollar a day was granted, it would only be 
applicable to a small percentage of almshouse inmates as classified 
by the present standard; and because the major cause of old age 
dependence is illness, that factor so destructive to the pocketbook 
of the aged person. And, now, why have we come here to discuss 
the care of the dependent aged? A quarter of a century ago most 
men interested in the care of this class of our citizens felt that 
providing shelter in an institution was all that could be done. 
Meanwhile, the expectation of life has stretched farther along toward 
the century mark—people are younger at seventy than they were 
twenty years ago at fifty-five. We have done so much for child 
welfare, so much for the family, so much for the mental defective, 
for the blind, and then it dawned on us that because of modern 
industrial conditions humanity is scrapped about ten or fifteen years 
earlier than it used to be. And as a result, any worker with graying 
hair who is out of a job stays out of a job. This is one of the boomer- 
angs in our workmen’s compensation bill. 

Did you ever divide life as follows: 
From twenty to forty-five, the generous earning and generous spending years. 
From forty-five to sixty, the working and saving years. 
From sixty to the end, the spending years. 


And, if the working and saving years, from forty-five to sixty, are 
not productive, dependence comes before sixty-five. 

I have come to feel that proper care of old people should embrace 
the element of happiness, and that in considering the welfare of 
old people their happiness must be given due consideration. In 
the majority of cases, old people desire to continue on in their own 
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home. If they are enjoying normal health this can be done. But 
the tragedy comes if removal for their own sake is necessary. It is 
the detached case, the old man or the old woman living alone in a 
home, where many things may happen, that is a problem. In sucha 
case solicitude of considerate neighbors, or supervision and visitation 
by a church worker, are of material benefit to the client and a great 
assistance to the local board. You see, in a lot of our cases we never 
hesitate to call upon the workers of the private agencies, and grad- 
ually the old wall between public and private is being broken down. 
In this respect there is a marked difference between the conditions 
of the city and rural poor. This problen: of dependent old age is 
really a city problem. Old people are so much better off in the 
country town—where neighborliness takes the place of social service. 
It is possible to get an old person comfortably boarded in the coun- 
try at a reasonable price; it is not such an easy matter to secure a 
home in a city, where the dollar value is vastly different. But it is 
always hard to board elderly people—people are willing to take 
children and in some instances this means more care—at a less price. 

And now you are interested in prices—what is a reasonable price? 
The cheapest rate in a home maintained to care for aged people is 
$8.00 a week, and from there the price soars to the exclusive home 
that charges $75.00 a week even. It is obligatory, when funds come 
from the public treasury, to get board as reasonably as possible. 
We have hundreds of cases, both state and municipal, in which aged 
people are boarded with relatives or friends as low as $4.00 a week. 
Usually this is in cases in which the client can doa little. You doubt- 
less realize that the reason we have twice as many men as women 
in our almshouses is because an elderly woman is of economic value 
in the home, and especially in that home with children when both 
parents work. The dependent or near dependent woman has a 
greater opportunity than the man, and this is as it should be. 

And again as to prices paid. One municipality in Massachusetts, 
which has a splendid infirmary, is boarding four old ladies in a 
selected home and paying $12.00 a week for three of them and 
$15.00 for the other. Why? If they were in the infirmary, they 
would each have a separate room, each be permitted to furnish it 
with their own things, and would enjoy good food well cooked, and 
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would be under the charge of a competent and kindly matron used 
to old people. The answer is that each one of these old ladies has 
seen better days; in their youth they have been social somebodies 
in the town, and the community would not approve of their being 
placed in the infirmary. Could this community interest happen 
under the county system of public relief? 

Then, too, in one of the Berkshire towns which has no infirmary, 
twelve old people were boarded in homes. The boarding standard 
was the standard of the overseer, a plain, kindly carpenter who 
placed these people. I rather doubt if twelve such homes could have 
been picked in another town in Massachusetts. And the little 
things considered—nearness to the church for those who went to the 
church, and not too far from a particular friend, and a home with 
children for a child-hungry spinster of seventy; it was the little 
things that made these people happy. 

There is always the other side of the picture. I once visited 
sixty-six boarded-out cases in small hill towns. All types and con- 
ditions of men and women—mostly over sixty—some in homes of 
relatives, some in farmhouses, village homes. Nearly one-half I 
placed anew, and some of these I got into a nearby infirmary for 
hospital care. Many of them sad cases of neglect, and some poorly 
placed through niggardliness. Relatives I found were just as dis- 
interested as strangers. It was a test-out of the principle of state 
supervision and proved the wisdom of the method. These changes 
were not forced, no legal power rests with the state save when gross 
neglect is proved. I found no serious opposition on the part of the 
overseers and in most cases a desire to co-operate for the welfare of 
the client. 

So I feel there must be state supervision, provided that super- 
vision is kindly, helpful, educational, with only the proper placing 
of the client in view. 

Are homes with relatives desirable? The state never boards chil- 
dren with relatives. In the matter of old people, there must be good 
investigation ; sometimes relatives are willing, but the client objects. 
In such cases the home should be passed. We are placing the client 
where the client’s happiness is an important consideration. But if 
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the client desires to go to relatives it is probable that the price paid 
will be less than if a regular boarding home is chosen. 

I have met many men and women, but mostly women, who prefer 
the public home to living with their children. But by law the obliga- 
tion to support is placed upon the child or grandchild provided the 
child or grandchild is financially able to contribute to the support; 
ability to do so is determined by the court. Most of these cases 
never get as far as the court. The son or his wife dreads the effects 
on the family’s social standing too much to risk a court summons. 

In the matter of state supervision, two matters closely allied in 
the care of old people are responsibilities of the Welfare Depart- 
ment. The first of these is in its investigation and final granting of 
charters to charitable corporations, and the second is the licens- 
ing and supervision of boarding homes for aged people. Over 250 
million dollars is invested in these private charitable corporations, 
and over 44 million dollars is expended yearly against about 11 
million by public relief. Of interest to us is the fact that there are 
114 incorporated homes for the aged which care for about 3,000 
persons sixty-five years of age and over. And these are permanent 
as against an almshouse population totaling over 7,000 in individual 
cases, but as of residence about 3,500. 

You must realize that this care by private agencies takes a big 
burden from the taxpayer and throws it onto the voluntary contribu- 
tions of the philanthropic. For charitable purposes in Massachu- 
setts, aside from contribution of the churches and fraternal orders 
and the like, 55 million is spent for a population estimated at 4 
million. Is it any wonder we look askance at an impending pension 
and its additional sum placed anywhere from 6 to 20 millions? The 
problem is not of more money, but the judicial expenditure of what 
already exists. 

These incorporated homes for the aged are hemmed about by 
certain restrictions—racial, religious, geographical, etc. They take 
for the most part the superior type of dependent from the large 
municipalities. They charge a nominal entrance fee, and all have 
long waiting lists. In conjunction, several have out-patient depart- 
ments, a most wise measure which minimizes the agony of a dwin- 
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dling entrance fee and a fading possibility of being taken care of. 
The great need in all these homes is an infirmary to care for the chron- 
ic sick. And sometime I hope these homes may get together and 
provide a temporary home for applicants, thus conserving the en- 
trance fee and forestalling the almshouse. The second matter is the 
licensing of boarding homes for aged people under a law passed in 
May last year. Under statute this matter was given to the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare to investigate, make regulations, and issue 
licenses. The law is broad enough to allow supervision, and licenses 
may be revoked by the State Department. Certain physical con- 
ditions of the buildings used are carefully considered, as, for instance, 
if patients occupy rooms above the ground floor, there must be two 
exits to the ground. Bed and wheel chair cases are by preference 
entitled to ground floor rooms and cannot be housed above the 
second floor. As to rooms, food, care, and the like, consideration is 
taken of the price paid. These prices start at $8.00 a week and go 
up to $75.00. Any person boarding more than two people who are 
upward of sixty comes under the law. 

Formerly it has been customary for certain people to contract 
for a stated amount, say from $1,000 to $3,000, to give life care to 
an aged person. This was decidedly hazardous for the aged client. 
The state now requires a bond and of sufficient amount so that an 
annuity can be purchased if the contract is broken. This has had 
the desired effect; it has stopped the practice completely. 

About 125 licenses have been granted to date. It is probable 
that 300 such homes exist in Massachusetts. Allied with this, the 
state has an index of homes based on prices and locations, and al- 
ready it has proved of benefit to friends and relatives desiring to 
place patients. By it, the state keeps in closer touch with these 
licensed homes and is able to arrest trouble at the start. 

A word about annuities. Why are annuities so seldom taken in 
this country? Why is savings bank insurance so seldom used? Is it 
the American spirit of procrastination? Initial payment of $5.00 
at twenty-five years, and $1.00 per week until sixty-five, would yield 
a life annuity of $550, or cash $4,588.20, and the client has been 
insured for from $1000 the first year to $5,380 at sixty-five. 

I have seen a number of aged women having in savings banks 
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sums from $5,000 to $10,000, drawing 43 per cent who, if they 
bought an annuity at sixty-five with the money, could enjoy from 
$550 to $1000 a year. Why won’t they do it? Relatives—relatives 
who don’t want them won’t keep them, but expect the savings. 
To sum up, we want: 
a) Good investigation and intelligent placement. 
b) To separate the institution and non-institution cases. 
c) To provide more hospitals for the chronic sick at minimum price. 
d) Painstaking supervision by state and local boards. 
e) Friendly visitation. 
f) The moral support of the private charitable agencies, and possible financial 
help to tide over special cases. 
g) Responsible visitors to assist and advise the near dependent. 
In a program of this kind, the state must take the initiative. 


FRANCIS BARDWELL 


MASSACHUSETTS DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
Boston 











THE PROPOSED OLD AGE SECURITY ACT OF 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK" 


been before the Legislature of the state of New York, as it 

has before the legislatures of many other states, for a num- 
ber of years. The question in New York came to a head in the ses- 
sion of 1929, when a full hearing was held on various old age pension 
bills, a number of them being based on the so-called “standard plan” 
proposed by the Fraternal Order of Eagles and the American As- 
sociation for Old Age Security. As a result of this hearing a Legis- 
lative Commission of nine members was appointed to “study and 
investigate the industrial conditions of aged men and women in order 
to ascertain and report to the legislature the most practical and 
efficient method of providing security against old age want.” This 
Commission, organized in July, 1929, and with a large staff of re- 
search workers, spent some seven months in an intensive study of 
conditions in New York, holding public hearings in the principal 
cities. The Commission also sent out large numbers of questionnaires 
and had the active assistance of many citizens and organizations in- 
terested in welfare work. The result of the Commission’s delibera- 
tions were embodied in three bills introduced in the Legislature on 
February 16, 1930. These bills are still in committee awaiting the 
ho!4ing of a public hearing. 

Before entering upon a discussion of the Commission’s recom- 
mendations, it should be pointed out that the state of New York has 
adopted a Public Welfare Law,? which repealed all of the previously 
existing poor laws dating from 1778 to 1928, inclusive, and setting 
up an entirely new basis for public relief and care of the poor. The 
title “superintendent of the poor” was changed to ‘“‘county commis- 


[= question of old age security or of old age pensions has 


Address by the chairman of the New York State Commission on Old Age Security, 
at the Conference on the Care of the Aged held at the University of Chicago, March 8, 
1930. 

2 See footnote 1, p. 216. 

3 New York Laws (1929), chap. 565. (See this Review, III, 412-21.) 
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sioner of public welfare” or “city commissioner of public welfare,”’ 
as the case may be, and the title of “overseer of the poor’ was 
changed to ‘“‘town public welfare officer.’’ Each county in the state 
was constituted a public welfare district, and certain districts were 
constituted city public welfare districts. The attempt was made 
throughout the act to get away from the stigma of pauperism and to 
place the whole subject of relief on a high plane of social service. It 
is unnecessary to go into details of the act, but I shall quote Section 
77 because it discloses the purpose of the act and indicates the great 
change in attitude from that existent since Elizabethan times. 

Care to be given. It shall be the duty of public welfare officials, insofar as 
funds are available for that purpose, to provide adequately for those unable to 
maintain themselves. They shall, whenever possible, administer such care and 
treatment as may restore such persons to a condition of self-support, and shall 
further give such service to those liable to become destitute as may prevent the 
necessity of their becoming public charges. 

As far as possible families shall be kept together, and they shall not be sepa- 
rated for reasons of poverty alone. Whenever practicable, relief and service shall 
be given a poor person in his own home; the commissioner of public welfare 
may, however, in his discretion, provide relief and care in a boarding home, the 
home of a relative, a public or private home or institution, or in a hospital. 


After much deliberation the Commission came to the conclusion 
that it was wiser and more practicable to build up old age security 
on the foundation afforded by the Public Welfare Act than it was to 
attempt to use or create an entirely new and different agency. The 
Public Welfare Act went into effect January 1, 1930, and we have 
therefore as yet no experience from which to deduce its operation. 
It has been well said that the principles of the act which I have quot- 
ed in the foregoing make it possible to care for not only aged citizens 
but all others in the state needing relief and to do this in their own 
homes rather than to send them to a county home or poorhouse. 
The difficulty with the operation of the Public Welfare Act, in our 
opinion, is that it is not strictly compulsory in character, relief being 
dependent upon adequate appropriations by the legislative bodies 
of the counties and the cities. It was thought that to provide defi- 
nitely for old age security it was necessary to have a compulsory law 
which would supplement the Public Welfare Act and provide for the 
aged as a special class. At all points we had in mind the sense of 
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pride inherent in the self-respecting aged poor and endeavored to 
provide a method of applying for and receiving aid and assistance in 
a manner which would not bear any stigma. 

During its investigations the Commission through one or another 
of its members visited every county home in the state, observing the 
character of inmates and the type of care they were receiving. It 
also made an intensive study in certain typical rural districts and 
city areas. 

As a result of its studies the Commission came to the following 
conclusions for the reasons stated: 

1. Many of the needy aged are not now adequately or properly 
cared for in the state of New York. 

The almshouse is not a satisfactory method of providing relief for 
all classes of the needy. It is the lineal descent of the workhouses and 
farms, which were first erected to care for the homeless and unem- 
ployed, and not primarily for the sick and the aged who inhabit them 
today. Investigations made by this and by other legislative com- 
missions have shown that in some of the almshouses there is no 
segregation of the sick from the able-bodied, or the mentally alert 
from the feeble-minded. In many instances husband and wife are 
separated because no provision has been made, or can be made, for 
keeping them together. Institutions are necessary for certain classes 
of the poor and for certain of the aged, especially for the sick, but 
the city and county home should be the last resort for the care of the 
aged who are normal mentally and physically. In a great many in- 
stances, better care and greater comfort can be provided outside of 
public institutions in the individual’s private home. 

In many instances the inability of persons over seventy years of 
age to provide for their own needs is easily determinable as it is 
caused either by sickness, accident, mental incapacity, or the usual 
infirmities of old age. Inasmuch as the earning capacity of the aged 
does not change from day to day or from month to month, the ad- 
ministration of proper relief and care to such persons is a continuous 
and constant need. For these reasons, assistance to such persons can 
be considered a different and separate problem from that of needy 
persons under the age of seventy, who, generally, still have a chance 
for physical rehabilitation or restoration of earning capacity. 
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The Commission therefore recommended that needy persons over 
the age of seventy be considered separately with particular reference 
to the administration of assistance, relief, and care, and adopted as 
a vital and fundamental recommendation that the financial re- 
sponsibility for the relief of such needy aged be not assessed solely 
upon the public welfare district, whether a county or a city, but that 
half the responsibility be assumed by the state as a necessary and 
proper obligation of the state. 

2. That many of the needy aged should be provided for outside of 
institutions where they may continue to live among friends and en- 
joy a sense of freedom, self-respect, and security. 

The needy aged require shelter, food, clothing, and medical serv- 
ice. These are the first necessities. But no humane society can stop 
here: we must endeavor to furnish as well some of the things that 
make living worth while. No single program can bring this about 
immediately. The problem is, moreover, extremely complicated by 
the differences in human nature. Among the aged, many are sick. 
Many of these, but not all, need medical or institutional care. Some 
are mentally diseased, and, for their own sakes as well as for the 
protection of society, must be kept in hospitals and asylums. Some 
are able with a little systematic money help to balance their budgets 
and continue normal life, while others are too feeble or irresponsible 
to receive other than food, fuel, and clothing. 

The existence of a group of needy aged, however, is recognized, 
who have maintained themselves usually throughout a lifetime by 
their own work and savings, and who have come to poverty in old 
_ age through no fault of their own. What they most want is to live 
out their lives among the old associations, with friends, neighbors, 
and the family, with appropriate work to do, and a sense of freedom, 
self-respect, and security. No progress can be made in this direction 
under the traditional administration of the old poor law andthe 
almshouse—a tradition of stigma which it is believed will gradually 
disappear under the enlightened provisions of the new Public Wel- 
fare Act, a tradition which will be entirely obliterated so far as the 
aged are concerned by the enactment and efficient administration of 
the recommended act to provide old age security. 

3. Responsibility for the administration of the recommended old 
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age security act should be placed jointly upon the county or city 
and the state. 

After much deliberation, the commission rejected both exclusive 
state administration and exclusive local administration as a means 
for carrying out its program and recommended joint state and local 
administrative responsibilities. 

Exclusive state administration was urged in order to bring about 
an immediate break with the old traditions of the poor law and the 
almshouse, to guarantee uniformity of administration throughout 
the state, and to relieve the localities of the tax burden of providing 
for the aged. These ends are desirable and are provided for under 
the plan recommended without the undesirable features of exclusive 
state management. 

A state system would require a large department with scores of 
investigators traveling all over the state, visiting many of the same 
families cared for by local welfare officials, and supervising weekly 
grants for food, fuel, and rent where money allowances cannot be 
given wisely. It is not necessary to emphasize the duplication, the 
delay, the cost, and the bureaucracy that such a plan would require. 

The Commission opposed exclusive county administration, though 
this is the plan which has been followed in all the American old age 
assistance systems, with the single exception of California, which 
has weak state supervision over the counties. Under exclusive coun- 
ty management there is danger that the law may be entirely ig- 
nored, or that it may be interpreted in the illiberal spirit of the old 
poor law, especially if the entire cost were to be placed upon the 
local taxpayers. If, however, the state shares part of the cost, the 
county allowances may be too generous, or in some cases influenced 
by political or other personal considerations. 

As a protection against these dangers of county administration, 
the Commission recommended extensive supervision by the state. 
This supervision is provided through the powers of the state depart- 
ment of social welfare to prepare all forms and regulations; to sug- 
gest costs of living budgets for gauging assistance to the aged in 
various sections of the state; to examine and approve all reports of 
individual investigations; to make its own investigations where it 
suspects either insufficient or excessive allowances; to investigate 
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and decide appeals from decisions of local welfare officials on request 
of the aged or their friends; to approve each grant in so far as it 
comes under the act, and finally to pass on the counties’ claim for 
reimbursement by the state to the extent of 50 per cent on account 
of allowances paid and administrative expenses incurred. For the 
discharge of these functions, the Commission recommended the 
creation of a new division of old age security in the State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, believing that the State Department of 
Social Welfare, with these powers and an adequate appropriation, 
can produce uniformities throughout the state in the enforcement 
of the proposed old age security act, can bring about a marked de- 
parture from the undesirable features of the old poor law, and can 
protect the taxpayers of the state against unwarranted allowances. 

With these protections there are many advantages in the proposed 
joint state and county or city system, because it will build upon the 
existing machinery of the new public welfare law, will hasten the 
gradual development of a strong unified local program of social wel- 
fare, and will eliminate duplication and confusion of agencies, of- 
fices, and investigations in each locality. 

4. The financial responsibility for old age assistance should be 
divided equally between the state and the county or city welfare 
districts. 

Two advantages seem apparent as a result of the adoption of this 
principle. Expenditures by the county or city are, in theory at least, 
closely scrutinized by the taxpayer. This is, in effect, a check to 
prodigality in the administration of the law and an assurance that 
the monies expended will be used for the purposes intended and for 
no other purpose. On the other hand, when the state itself has su- 
pervisory control, it will make for uniformity of administration, and 
further, with the state obligated for half the cost, it will tend to 
liberalize the viewpoint of county administrators. The Commission 
believes that joint financial responsibility is a corollary of joint ad- 
ministrative powers. 

The three bills recommended by the commission were, first, An 
Act To Amend the Public Welfare Law, in relation to providing 
security against old age want; second, An Act Establishing a Divi- 
sion of Old Age Security in the Department of Social Welfare; and, 
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third, An Act Giving Additional Power to the State Department of 

Social Welfare over existing county homes. It will be unnecessary 

to discuss the two latter acts or bills, as the first is the one of par- 

ticular interest.’ 

This proposed act declares as its object that the care and relief of 
aged persons who are in need and whose physical or other conditions 
or disabilities render permanent their inability to provide properly 
for themselves is a special matter of state concern and a necessity in 
promoting the public health and welfare and establishes a state-wide 
system of old age relief at public expense for aged persons not in need 
of institutional care, such system to operate with such uniformity 
as the varying living conditions and costs of living permit. The term 
“relief”’ is defined to include assistance, aid, care, or support. 

Old age relief is to be given to any person who 
1. Has attained the age of seventy years. 

2. Is unable to support himself, either in whole or in part; and has no children 
or other person able to support him and responsible under the provisions of 
the Public Welfare Act for his support. 

3. Is a citizen of the United States. 

4. Has been a resident of the state of New York for at least ten years immedi- 
ately preceding his application for old age relief. 

5. Resides in the public welfare district in which the application is made for at 
least one year immediately preceding the date of application. 

6. Is not at the time an inmate of any public or private home for the aged, or 
any public home, or any public or private institution of a custodial, correc- 
tional, or curative character, except in the case of temporary medical or 
surgical care in a hospital. 

7. Has not made a voluntary assignment or transfer of property for the purpose 
of qualifying for such relief. 

8. Is not because of his physical or mental condition in need of continued insti- 
tutional care. 

It will be noted that there is no means qualification and no moral 
qualification. The means qualification was omitted, first, because 
it was not believed that it would be constitutional to define a poor 
person by reference to any means he might possess, and, second, be- 
cause it was realized that in many cases the ownership of unproduc- 
tive property would not be a test of need. 


t Since the reading of this paper the first two of the bills have been unanimously 
passed by both houses of the Legislature and approved by the Governor, and are now 
known as Chapters 387 and 388 of the Laws of 1930, respectively. The third bill was 
not passed. 
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The old age relief to be given is defined as that which would pro- 
vide adequately for those eligible, the amount and nature of the 
relief being fixed with due regard to the conditions existing in each 
case. No limitation in amount is made, the check on excessive al- 
lowance being in the supervision and approval or veto power residing 
in the State Department of Social Welfare. Old age relief may in- 
clude, among other things, medical and surgical care and nursing. 
Otherwise relief may be granted only when it is practicable to care 
for an aged person in his own or some other suitable family home. 

The application for relief may be made in person or by another in 
his behalf and shall be made to the public welfare official of the wel- 
fare district in which the applicant resides. An inmate of any public 
or private home for the aged, or of any public home, or of any public 
or private institution of a correctional, custodial, or curative charac- 
ter may make an application while in such home or institution, but the 
relief, if granted, shall not begin until after he ceases to be such inmate. 

The public welfare district is to provide old age relief in the first 
instance subject to partial reimbursement by the state, and no part 
of the amounts expended by a county public welfare district shall be 
charged back to the town or city of the person’s settlement within 
such county public welfare district. 

The money for relief shall be annually appropriated by the legis- 
lative body of the public welfare district and be included in the taxes 
to be levied on the taxable property of the district. Provision is 
made for the raising of additional sums should the sum appropriated 
be expended or exhausted during the year and for the purpose for 
which it was appropriated. 

The state is to reimburse each public welfare district to the extent 
of one-half of the amount expended for each aged person and shall 
also reimburse the public welfare district for one-half of the expenses 
of administering old age relief. 

The claims for state reimbursement shall be presented by the 
respective welfare districts to the state department of social welfare 
semiannually in January and July. 

Whenever a public welfare official receives an application for re- 
lief, an investigation and record shall be promptly made of the cir- 
cumstances of the applicant. The object of such investigation shall 
be to ascertain the facts supporting the application and such other 
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information as may be required by the rules of the state department 
of social welfare. 

Upon the completion of such investigation the public welfare 
official shall decide whether the applicant is eligible for old age relief 
and the amount and nature of relief, if any, to be given. Each award 
made by the public welfare official shall be referred to the state de- 
partment, and if approved by such department the decision shall be 
final. The public welfare official shall at the same time notify the 
applicant of the decision in writing. Provided, however, that in case 
any such application is not acted upon within thirty days after the 
filing of the application or is denied, or the award is deemed in- 
adequate by the applicant, the applicant or someone in his behalf 
may appeal to the state department which upon receipt of such ap- 
peal may review the case. The state department may also, upon its 
own motion, review any decision made or any case in which a deci- 
sion has not been made within the time specified. The state depart- 
ment may make such additional investigations as it may deem neces- 
sary and as the result of such investigation shall make such decision 
as to the granting of relief and the amount and nature of relief to be 
granted the applicant as in its opinion is just, and such decision shall 
be binding upon, and shall be complied with by, the public welfare 
official and the public welfare district involved. 

Provision is also made for revocation of awards improperly grant- 
ed or administered, and that periodic reconsideration of old age re- 
lief shall be had as frequently as may be required by the rules of the 
state department of social welfare. It is provided that it shall be 
within the power of the public welfare official at any time to cancel 
or revoke relief for cause or suspend payment of relief for such peri- 
ods as he may deem proper subject to the approval of the state de- 
partment of social welfare. 

It is required that each public welfare official report to the State 
Department of Social Welfare at such times and in such manner and 
form as the department may prescribe, the number of applications 
granted and the grants of relief changed, revoked, or suspended, to- 
gether with copies of all applications and supporting affidavits. 

The State Department of Social Welfare shall supervise the ad- 
ministration of old age relief by the public welfare officials and shall 
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supply to them blanks for applications, reports, affidavits, and such 
other forms as it may deem advisable, having the power to make 
rules and regulations necessary for the carrying out of the provisions 
of the article to the end that old age relief may be administered uni- 
formly throughout the state, having regard for the varying costs of 
living in different parts of the state and the compliance with the 
spirit and purpose of the act. 

All relief given under the act shall be inalienable by any assign- 
ment or transfer and shall be exempt from levy or execution. 

Penalties are provided for false statement or representation or by 
impersonation of an applicant or other fraudulent device to obtain 
old age relief for one who is not entitled thereto. 

It is provided that the act shall take effect May 1, 1930, but that 
applications for relief shall not be made before September 1, 1930, 
and that relief shall not be granted to begin before January 1, 1931. 

Upon the whole the recommendations of the Commission have 
been received with expressions of genuine approval by the press and 
the citizens of the state of New York. Many have hailed it as the 
most progressive piece of social legislation proposed in the state dur- 
ing the last decade. On the other hand, it has been criticized from 
several different angles. The chief criticisms have been that it does 
not provide a maximum of money aid and that the administration 
is in substantially the same hands as was the administration of the 
old poor law and is now the administration of the public welfare act. 
As to the first criticism the commission was in grave doubts as to 
which course to pursue, whether to nominate a minimum sum which 
the state would assume or to place no limitation on the amount of 
aid. After much deliberation they took the latter view because of 
the wide differences in costs of living between the rural and urban, 
particularly New York City, districts of the state and because the 
medical, surgical, and nursing care the aged might require in the 
home would quickly use up any reasonable amount ofaid or assistance. 
It was thought best to leave it to the discretion of the public welfare 
officer with the approval of the State Department of Social Welfare 
as to how much should be allowed for the care and the need of each 
individual case. 

With regard to the second objection I have gone into the Commis- 
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sion’s reasoning earlier in my discussion. We could not see the use- 
fulness of setting up a new and distinct local agency to do the same 
work which the county welfare commissioner was already doing for 
those under the age of seventy. We felt that with the safeguards and 
appeals which we had thrown around the application and grant, the 
applicant would feel no sense of loss of self-respect in either making 
application for or receiving the grant. Another objection was that 
the age limit of seventy was too high and that sixty-five or even a 
lower age limit would be preferable. Any fixed limitation would, of 
course, result in hardships to some, but we felt that in the absence of 
definite data as to the numbers who would need old age assistance 
and of the consequent costs to the state, it was better to place the 
age at seventy, at which there could be no reasonable question, and 
find out from actual experience what the economic conditions were 
at that age. 

Some criticisms have been made because the Commission did not 
recommend a contributory form of security, but the criticisms upon 
this point have been vague and indefinite in that they did not state 
whether the contributory form should be of a compulsory or a volun- 
tary nature. The Commission considered both forms of contribu- 
tions and learned that the voluntary contributory system had been 
a substantial failure wherever it was tried. The compulsory con- 
tributory system now in vogue in a number of European countries 
did not seem to the Commission to be adapted to the present in- 
dustrial and economic condition of our state. It is undoubtedly true 
that a further study could be made along these lines which would be 
helpful and suggestive, but the Commission thought that the im- 
portant problem was the relief of those today in want or those who 
would shortly be in want and who under no system of contribution 
were or could be in position to make contributions. 

As chairman of the Commission I feel assured that if the provisions 
of the act are systematically and effectively carried out, the result 
will be of untold blessing to those of our fellow-citizens who have 
looked forward to old age in poverty with terror and apprehension. 
We have provided a means whereby every aged citizen in need must 
be provided for if he so requests. The initiation for relief must for 
the most part come from those in need of relief, although under the 
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provisions of the proposed act the application may be made by others 
in his behalf. 

Personally I believe that the act recommended by the Commission 
is a very definite advance in social welfare, particularly in that it is a 
recognition of an obligation by the state to the aged. Charity forms 
no part or parcel of our recommendation. The new principle which 
we have enunciated for our state is that of social obligation. 

SEABURY C. MASTICK 


SENATE OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
ALBANY 
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STATE AID FOR MOTHERS’ PENSIONS 
IN ILLINOIS 


Mothers’ Pension Law as, in 1899, it had placed on its statute 

books the first of the Juvenile Court laws which are now found 
on the books not only of most of the American commonwealths but 
of most of the civilized countries of the world as well. And the first 
Mothers’ Pension Law was really no Mothers’ Pension Law at all, 
but was a “funds to parents”? amendment to the Juvenile Court 
Law and was intended to enable the court so to deal with dependent 
families as not to deprive them of the custody and companionship 
of their children because of poverty alone. This act authorized the 
court, when parents were fit guardians of their children but poor 
and unable on that account to care for them, to find that fact and 
enter an order fixing an amount of money necessary to enable the 
parent properly to care for the child, which the county board was 
then under duty to pay." 

The first law vested very wide discretion in the court, allowing 
the grants to be made to the father as well as the mother, placing 
no limitations on the amounts of the grant, and leaving the court 
quite free as to what constituted “fitness” and what constituted 
“need” or:poverty. This was, of course, very difficult to administer 
and gave rise to many problems; and the following legislature, with- 
out repealing or amending this section, enacted an elaborate Aid to 
Mothers Law, which specified the terms of eligibility, the upper 
limits of the grants that might be made, and so forth, and which 
has been amended in some respect at every session of the legislature 
from 1913 to the present time. The important fact to be noted from 
the point of view of this discussion is that the Aid to Mothers Law, 
with all the amendments, left the administration in the juvenile 
courts of the respective counties, which outside of Cook County are 


[ tenes in 1911 led all the states in the enactment of a 


t Laws of Illinois (1911), p. 126. For a study of the administration of the law during 
the early years, see Abbott and Breckinridge, The Administration of the Aid to Mothers 
Law in Illinois (Children’s Bureau Publication No. 82). 
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everywhere county courts, and left with the county authorities the 
decision as to the amount of appropriation to be made under 
the act. It was, of course, to be anticipated that this assignment of 
responsibility to the county authorities would result in great un- 
evenness and inequality of service and of administration; and while, 
when the administration of the law was studied in 1917-20, it was 
found that the Cook County Juvenile Court in its mothers’ pension 
work compared favorably with any private social agency in Chicago, 
in other sections of the state the situation might be very different 
from that in Chicago. It was found that there was “marked un- 
evenness in the administration of the law, that few qualified officers 
were available, and that inequality in the amounts of the pensions 
was great.”’ It was clear then and has become steadily more obvious 
that “state-wide administration was necessary in order to deal justly 
with those whom the law is designed to aid.’ 

Attention should be called perhaps to the decision in 1911 of the 
so-called Witter case,” in which it was held that the probation office 
was a judicial office, and, under the principle of separation of powers, 
was not subject to control from the executive department. Because 
of this decision, the only practicable method of securing a state-wide 
administration has seemed to be the state grant to the local unit, 
or the state’s sharing the cost in some way that would enable the 
local administration to improve the quality of its work, and, on the 
basis of improved methods, to add to the available resources. This 
logic pointed directly to the creation by the legislature of a state 
fund from which aid might be furnished the counties; and, in 1929, 
this step was taken by the legislature supported by the State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, the State Federation of Labor, citizens 
from Cook County, and others interested in the mothers’ aid move- 
ment when $500,000 was appropriated for the biennium 1929-31 for 
co-operation on the part of the state with the counties in the ad- 
ministration of mothers’ aid,3 and the distribution of the fund was 
placed in the hands of the Department of Public Welfare. 


t Tbid., p. 6. 

2 Witter v. Cook County Commissioners, 256 Ill. 616 (1911). 

3 Laws of Illinois (1929), p. 198; Smith-Hurd Revised Statutes 1929, chap. 23, sec. 
3384. 
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The effect of this appropriation may be said to have been im- 
mediate. The authorities in each county asked themselves how they 
could benefit from the fund, and the Department of Public Welfare 
asked on what principles the fund should be distributed. 

Before discussing the principles that have been suggested for the 
distribution of the fund, something should be said about the condi- 
tions under which the county funds are collected and expended. It 
should be noted, in the first place, that while there is no limit to the 
state taxes, the counties are limited to 25 cents on $100 valuation. 
In the second place, attention should be called to the provisions in 
the Mothers’ Aid Law with reference to the special tax from which 
mothers’ aid funds were to be obtained. The county by this law if 
of more than 300,000 population (that is, Cook County) is author- 
ized to levy a tax of three-tenths of a mill on the dollar, while if the 
population is less than 300,000, the tax may be two-fifths of a mill 
on the dollar.* It may make discussion somewhat simpler if it 
is pointed out that two-fifths of a mill on the dollar (allowed in 
counties under 300,000) equals 0.04 cents on the hundred dollars, 
and the three-tenths of a mill on the dollar allowed in the counties 
of 300,000 or more (Cook County) equal 0.03 cents on the hundred 
dollars. On the other hand, 25 cents on the hundred is the same as 
2.5 mills on the dollar. The whole possible tax of the county then is 
2.5 mills on the dollar; the possible amount for mothers’ pension is 
0.4 mills on the dollar. The statute provided that this tax should be 
in addition to the 25 cents on the $100, which the county may 
levy for all purposes, and was not to be scaled as other taxes may 
be scaled. The Supreme Court has held, however, that while it may 
not be scaled, the tax for mothers’ pensions must be included in the 
county levy of 25 cents on the hundred.” 

In the third place, as can be seen from Table I, the counties 
vary greatly in wealth. In this table are assembled by counties 
(1) the assessed valuation, (2) the amounts that could be raised 
if the entire 0.4 mill tax, that is, the 25 cents on the hundred 
dollars, were levied, (3) the tax that was laid for mothers’ pension, 
(4) the quota based on a plan to which attention will be called below, 

* Smith-Hurd Revised Statutes 1929, chap. 23, secs. 338, 338a, and 338). 

2 See 296 IIl. 246 (1921), 192 N.E, 846; also 306 Ill. 529, 138 N.E. 135 (1923). 
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and the average grants under the appropriation to children when 
there was one child, and when there were two or more. In this con- 
nection, too, attention should be called to the provision in the statute 
fixing an upper limit of $15 for the first child and $10 for each addi- 
tional child in counties of less than 300,000 and of $25 and $15, re- 
spectively, in counties of 300,000 or more (Cook County). 

Here attention should be called to the great differences that ap- 
pear in the wealth of the counties. 

From Table I it appears that the total assessed valuation of the 
state amounts to $8,659,371,470, of which $4,657,939,475, or more 
than half, is in Cook County, while ten counties have a valuation of 
more than too million dollars each. These are Kane ($118,580,799), 
Lake ($113, 948,662), LaSalle ($130,808,258), Madison ($109,188,- 
575), McLean ($111,558,920), Peoria ($136,357,556), St. Clair ($135,- 
102,111), Will, and Winnebago, with something over 109 millions 
in both cases. The amount that would be produced were the 0.4 mill 
tax applied everywhere would be $2,998,954.61. The amount that 
was appropriated in 1928 was $1,773,770, of which $1,054,110 was in 
Cook County, leaving $719,660 for the rest of the state, and there 
were in fact eight counties in which no pensions at all were awarded. 
These were Boone, Cumberland, Gallatin, Marshall, Putnam, Taze- 
well, White, and Woodford counties. The counties have, therefore, 
been grouped, especially those that might be called “deficiency coun- 
ties,” on the basis of their assessed property valuation. The map on 
page 228 shows graphically these variations in economic conditions. 
It was found, for example, that four counties, Williamson, Franklin, 
Saline, and Hardin, all in the south and to the southeast of the state 
as shown by the map on page 228, have an assessed valuation per 
capita of less than $500; five, Pulaski, Jackson, Marion, Jasper, and 
Pope, of between $500 and $600; four, Hamilton, Wayne, White, and 
Gallatin, of $600 and less than $650; five, Macoupin, Rock Island, 
Clay, Union, and Cumberland, have $650 and less than $700; seven, 
Richland, Randolph, Johnson, Jefferson, Alexander, Perry, and 
Fayette, have $700 and less than $800; and seven, Massac, Clark, 
Edwards, Lawrence, Coles, Crawford, Clinton, and Montgomery, 


have $800 and less than $900. 
No state-wide survey of the work in the various counties had 
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TABLE I 
SHOWING By CouNTIES, ASSESSED VALUATION, AMOUNT RESULTING FROM 23 MILL 






































Sali P : Aver- For 

Assessed | Two-Fifths vant. |TwoFitthe| State ogee | Addi- 
County ° * Grant, |Two-Fifths Grant | ;: 
Valuation Mill Tax 1928 Mill Tax Quota = tonal 
Child 

77,487,445 30,904.98 7,785 | 0.000100 2,237.09 | 5.00] 5.00 
18,808,777 7,523.50 4,630 .000240 543.02 5.00 5.00 
15,268,114 6,107.26 3,115 .000203 440.80 | 15.00] 4.50 
22,642,528 9,097.01 | Nopension }.......... NRO Us s: +: 5:s-0.01h 00.9 give 
9,258,540 3,703.42 800 .000086 267.30 | 4.00] 4.00 
55,488,527 22,195.41 7,112 .000128 1,601.98 | 5.00] 5.00 
8,220,805 3,208.32 2,503 .000304 237.34 | 6.66 1.66 
26,766,117 10,706.45 8,117 .000303 772.75 | 15.00 | 10.00 
21,971,488 8,788 .60 3,960 .000180 634.33 5.00 | 5.00 
75,797,520 30,319.01 3999 .coor18 2,188.30 | 15.00 5.00 
44,150,227 17,660.09 8,296 .000187 1,274.63 5.00 | 5.00 
17,301,818 1956.73 3,116 -O000179 502.11 4.00] 4.00 
12,089,444 4,835.78 2,724 .000225 349 .03 Es bk 0.0 
20,326,529 8,130.61 2,260 -OOOIIT 586 .83 5.00 5.00 
30,760,657 12,304.26 13,740 +000445 888 .07 5.00 | 5.00 
4,657,939,475| 1,402,381 .84 1,054,110 .000226 | 134,765.28 | 25.00 | 13.00 
19,762,433 7,904.97 4,386 | .coo22t 579-55 | 5.00 | §.00 
8,053,323 3,581.33 | Nopension |.......... Nt hs Oe Pere 
52,221,376 20,928.55 7,207 .000137 1,510.54 | 7.50] 7.50 
25,438,477 10,175.39 5,235 .000205 RR AS ioc caccalss cade 
26,148,108 10,459.28 , 000333 754-91 | 7.50] 7.50 

, 690, 229) 34,076.09 22,205 .000253 2,502.78 | 15.00 | 10.00 
37,629,405 15,951.76 7,567 .000201 1,986.37 | 10.00} 5.00 
7,967,767 3,187.10 905 000125 ek, CE Saree 
18,290,351 7,316.14 3,600 .000196 528.05 5.00 3.00 
20,544,760 8,217.90 1,650 r 593.13 2.50 | 2.50 
32,642.701 13,057.08 2,740 .000083 042.41 | 15.00 | 10.00 
32,292,526 12,917.01 18,500 -000572 932.30 | 5.00] 5.00 
45,475,113 18,190.05 10,260 .000225 1,312.88 | 5.00 | 5.00 
8,065,898 3,226.36 | Nopension |.......... > "9 SPR Seen 
23,265,500 9,306.20 5,118 .000220 671.68 | 12.50 8.00 
31,005,323 12,402.13 2,785 4 895.14 | 5.00] 5.00 
9,716,448 3,886.58 4,050 .000416 280.52 eC S| eee 
40,055,114 16,382.05 8,801 -000217 1,182.39 | 12.00 8.00 
3,801, 198 1,520.48 794 .000208 3 St RR, Seer eee 
19,059,537 7,623 .81 4,500 | .000235 550.26 | 15.00 Ble 
61,977,750 21,791.11 7,946 .000127 1,789.32 | 15.00 | 10.00 
67,112,674 26,845.07 22,400 -000331 1,037.57 | 15.00 | 10.00 
21,576,157 ,630.46 3,302 .0001 53 622.91 5.00 5.00 
9,403,771 3,761.51 5,424 -000576 BIG CA hs nrss, sacdlve casas 
21,139,978 8,455.99 7,075 | .000332 610.32 | 4.50 .00 
11,630,827 4,052.33 1,948 .000167 335-79 Pes) Se 
26,683,142 10,673.26 9,750 -000364 770.35 | 15.00 | 5.00 
, 869,175 3,547.67 1,92 -000217 256.06 5.00 3.50 
118, 580,790 47,432.32 11,760] . 3423-47 | 10.00 | 5.00 
50,440,939 20,176.38 13,335 .000264 1,456.25 | 10.00 | 7.50 
18,639,453 7,455.78 4,085 | .000213 538.13 | 15.00 | 7.00 
62,462,671 24,985.07 7,615 -OOO12I 1,803 .32 8.00 | 3.00 
113,948,662 45,579.46 4,145 | .000036 3,289.74 | 15.00 | 10.00 
130,808,258 52,333.30 26,465 .000202 3,776.49 | 11.57 8.64 
18,500, 263 7,400.11 4,1 .000224 534.11 | 10.00 5.00 
52,501,773 21,036.71 10,399 .000197 1,518.35 | 10.00 | 10.00 
73,810,050 29,524.02 15,480 .000209 2,130.93 | 15.00 | 10.00 
49,923,436 19,969.37 12,275 | .000245 1,441.31 | 15.00 | 5.00 
74, 9477 29,955.39 11,723 .0001 56 2,162.06 8.00 | 6.50 
40,201,643 16,116.66 6,830 .000169 1.163.24 | 4.00] 4.00 
109,188,575 43,675 .43 18,544 | .coo169 3,152.32 | 4.00 | 4.00 
22,682,400 9,073.36 1,06, .000064 654.88 | 10.00 |....... 
26,915,020 10,766.00 | Nopension |.......... ee yh re See 
24,490,190 9,796.08 +450 .000260 707.04 | 15.00 | 10.00 
11,127,598 4,451.14 1,887 .000169 321.26 IGNITE. co s:0.6.0 
36,869,407 14,747.76 6,347 | .000172 1,064.43 | 10.00 | 8.00 
52,593,338 21,037.24 3,545] . 1,518.39 | 10.00 | 8.00 
111,558,920 44,623.57 16,631 | 0.000149 3,220.75 | 15.00 | 10.00 
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TABLE I—Continued 
© , Aver- Rie 
Assessed | Two-Fifths uty rink,| State age . | Addi- 
County | Valuation Gites: | Grant, |Two-Fiths) Ste | Grant | $00 
1928 Mill Tax 4 Child 
Child - 
Menard...... 18,811,035 7,524.77 1,300 | 0.000069 543.11 6.00 6.00 
Mercer...... 28,078,481 11,221.39 3,710 .000132 810.64 | 10.00 | 5.00 
Monroe...... 16,176,233 6,470.49 510 .000031 (1 3d SN Sees 
Montgomery 40,264,629 16,105.85 5,310 -000132 1,163.46 7.50 2.50 
Morgan...... 47,854,495 19,141.80 1,686 .000035 1,381.58 | 8.00] 5.00 
Moultrie..... 18,246,558 7,208.62 8,636 .000473 526.78 | 8.00 | 8.00 
Bess sare no 50,350,057 20,140.02 10,005 .000218 1,453.63 | 10.00] 5.00 
Peoria....... 136,357,550 54,543.02 19,145 .000140 3,936.70 | 10.00 | 5.00 
Perry........ 18,233,331 7,293 .33 2,557 .000140 526.40 | 3.50] 3.50 
Piatt... 0.00 32,407,779 12,963.21 3,915 .000120 935.63 | 10.00 4.50 
PRE sc-6-csses 27,946,245 10,778.50 7,905 .000296 777-95 | 15.00 | 2.50 
OS ee 5,483,144 2,193.26 2,750 .OOO501 158.30 SP Gevenca> 
Pulaski...... 8,170,737 3,268.29 1,153 .000128 235.89 | 4.00 1.00 
utnam...... 7,322,730 2,929.09 | Nopension |.......... Pi we ol ene Pmrrree 
Randolph 21,066,786 8,426.71 300 .000014 608.21 | 10.00 | 2.00 
Richland..... 10,017 .933 4,007.17 3,590 .000358 289.22 | 6.00 |....... 
Rock Island. . 72,550,078 29,020.03 16,632 .000229 DOGRSE Blew os oahes vcde-s 
Saline....... 18,198,661 7,279.46 2,698 .000149 Co a SE Ee 
Sangamon.... 120,966,735 48,386.69 16,785 .000138 3,492.36 | 12.00 | 10.00 
Schuyler..... 12,205,539 4,918,22 3,384 .000275 354.98 | 5.00] 5.00 
SCOtt. ..0.000 11,122,288 4,448.01 1,850 .000166 321.10 | 10.00 5.00 
Shelby. . 35,524,471 14,209.79 7,275 .000204 1,025.61 | 6.50] 5.00 
Stark... 19,578,650 7,831.46 3,126 .OOO159 565.24 | 15.00 | 10.00 
St. Cir. 56. 135,102,111 54,040.84 28,229 .000208 3,900.45 | 8.00 1.50 
Stevenson... . 44,729,625 17,891.85 11,925 000266 1,291.36 | 15.00 | 10.00 
Tazewell..... 61,589,215 24,635.69 | Nopension |.......... Pe ea aReR ee 
Union....... 14,060,917 5,624.37 3,138 -000223 405 .94 4.00 | 4.00 
Vermillion. ... 99, 824.176 39,929.67 5,700 .000057 2,881.96 | I0.00 | 5.00 
Wabash...... 14,145,804 5,658.32 1,500 .O0O0105 yo i | A) Aree 
Warren...... 35,305,829 14,146.33 4,262 .000120 1,021.02 7.00 6.50 
Washington . 16,757,005 6,702.80 4,250 .000254 483.78 | 15.00 | 2.50 
Wayne....... 13,886,428 5,554.57 8,821 .000635 400 .QI 7.00 | 4.00 
White....... 12,544,101 5,017.64 | Nopension |.......... Pkg Ae “eee? 
Whiteside... 51,075,677 20,430.27 19,125 .000274 1,474.57 | 15.00 | 10.00 
| SS 109,401,189 43,760.48 18,114 .000167 3,158.46 | 7.00 | 4.00 
Williamson... 28,823,003 11,529.60 11,529 .000391 832.16 | 5.00] 5.00 
Winnebago... 109,892,506) 43,957.00 38,822 | 0.000353 3,172.64 | 10.00 | I0.00 
Woodford.... 32,047,747 13,179.10 | Nopension |......... GRE FE leis cv ackuces wwe 
Total..... $8 ,659,371,4701$2,908,054.61 CP AY Yk OCP GAB OOO EE bois conboaveces 


























been made since 1920,’ and in order that the Department might 
have a better understanding of the situation throughout the entire 
state, the Director of Public Welfare addressed a letter to each 
county judge of the state, asking for information as to the practice 
in the respective counties in making investigations of applications 
for mothers’ allowances, in keeping supervision over those families 
to whom grants had been made, as to the amounts allowed, and the 
number of families under the care of the court. At the same time 
the amount of the assessed valuation in the various counties was 
learned from the auditor of public accounts. 

The replies to these letters from the judges were gratifying in 


1 Institution Quarterly, XI, Nos. 2 and 3 (June-September, 1920), 163 ff. 
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number but revealed some confusion with reference to the differ- 
ence between payments under the pauper law and allowances under 
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the Mothers’ Aid Law and to other aspects of the problem. It ap- 
pears that some counties had never appropriated for this purpose 
but took action for the first time in September of 1929 in order to 
benefit from the state fund. 

The replies showed, as has been said, great diversity in practice. 
Payments ranged from $2.50 to $15.00 a month for a child. It ap- 
peared that the allowances were paid sometimes at weekly intervals, 
sometimes every fortnight, sometimes at monthly, and sometimes 
at quarterly intervals. It also appeared that investigations were 
made by persons with various kinds and degrees of skill. Probation 
officers, sheriffs, supervisors, a county nurse, a state’s attorney, an 
overseer of the poor, a county judge were found rendering this im- 
portant service, as well as mothers’ pension officers themselves. In 
one case it was stated that neighbors made the investigation, and 
one county reported that no investigation at all was made. 

Confronted, then, with the question of the distribution of the 
state appropriation, the Association of County and Probate Judges™ 
appointed at the request of the Department a Committee to confer 
with the Department on the subject, with the result that on Decem- 
ber 11, 1929, the Committee? made the following recommendation 
to the Department: 

.... That an accredited list shall be created by the Department of Public 
Welfare of the counties which have, in its judgment, complied with the spirit 
of the Mothers’ Aid law. Such counties shall be put on the preferred list and 
remittances, not to exceed the proportionate quota based upon the assessed 
valuation, shall be made to them up to fifty per cent (50%) -of their pay- 
outs. 

The method to be followed by the Department in determining the qualifica- 
tions for placement on the preferred list shall be as follows: 


Two requirements must be met: 
First: The county must show that its assessment and (or) appropriation for 
Mothers’ Aid in its tax levy has been at least seventy-five per cent (75%) of 


t This association does not, of course, include the judge of the Cook County Juvenile 
Court. 

2 This Committee was composed of Judge Perry L. Persons, chairman; Judge E. J. 
Alden, of Union County; Judge Oramel B. Irwin, of Sangamon County; Judge Alfred A. 
Isaacs, of Macoupin County; and Judge Harry Reck, of LaSalle County. 
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the maximum provided by law; and that its payouts for Mothers’ Aid have been 
at least fifty per cent (50%) of the maximum provided by law. 

Second: The Department shall study the method of disbursement of each 
county on its merits and shall list those which, in its judgment, have complied 
with the spirit of the law. It is agreed by the Department that it will not pay 
out to any county on the approved list an amount greater than its proportion 
of the $250,000.00 per annum based upon the assessed valuation of the property 
in the said county. 

Provided however that if any County can show to the satisfaction of the 
Department of Public Welfare that all cases eligible under Mothers’ Aid are 
being satisfactorily cared for for a sum less than the per cent named in the fore- 
going, such County will be fully approved to receive its quota as set up here- 
tofore. 


The plan proposed by the Committee was accepted by the Depart- 
ment for the year 1929-30, and the arrangement was made that the 
chairman of the Association of Judges should notify the individual 
judges and, when that had been done, the Department would notify 
the county clerks. 

After a certain period, the following letter was, therefore, ad- 
dressed to the clerks of the respective counties: 


The Committee appointed by the Illinois County and Probate Judges 
Association to advise the Department of Public Welfare with reference to the 
distribution of the State appropriation for Mothers’ Aid has reported that it 
favors distributing the fund to the approved counties, the pro rata based upon 
the proportion of tax valuation in the county; such pro rata to be distributed 
to such counties as are approved under the following limitations: 

1. The county must show that its assessment and (or) appropriation for 
Mothers’ Aid in its tax levy has been at least seventy-five per cent (75%) of 
the maximum provided by law; and that its payout for Mothers’ Aid has been 
at least fifty per cent (50%) of the maximum provided by law. 

2. The Department shall study the method of distribution of each county 
on its merits and shall list those which, in its judgment, have complied with the 
spirit of the law. It is agreed by the Department that it will not pay out to any 
county on the approved list an amount greater than its proportion of the 
$250,000.00 per annum based upon the assessed valuation of the property in 
said county. 

3. Provided however that if any County can show to the satisfaction of the 
Department of Public Welfare that all cases eligible under Mothers’ Aid are 
being satisfactorily cared for for a sum less than the per cent named in the fore- 
going, such county will be fully approved to receive its quota as set up here- 
tofore. 

The records indicate that your County meets the requirements in so far as 
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the first paragraph is concerned and if an examination of the methods used in 
Mothers’ Aid convinces this Department that your County has complied with 
the provisions of the second paragraph or the third, we will proceed to make 
distribution. We are enclosing certain questionnaire forms to give us evidence 
to support the contention of your County that it was qualified under paragraph 
two or paragraph three. As soon as these questionnaires, duly filed and checked, 
have been approved by this Department warrants on the State Treasurer not 
to exceed 50% of your actual payout for the quarter beginning July 1, 1929 
and followed by similar treatment for the quarter beginning October 1, 1929 
will be issued and this procedure will continue until the proportionate reserve 
set up in your County based upon tax valuation has been disbursed to 
you. 

Let me urge your earnest consideration of the importance of our making a 
good showing in the use of this money. The only appeal which will successfully 
persuade the next General Assembly to increase this appropriation from State 
funds will be a showing by this Department that the disbursement of these State 
funds to the counties has resulted in a greatly improved service under Mothers’ 
Aid. 

Also let me call your attention to the fact that it is possible that some counties 
will never qualify under the regulations imposed by the Committee of Judges 
and adopted by this Department. I am under a promise to the Senate and 
House Appropriation Committees to consult with them early in 1931 as to what 
is to be done with such unexpended balance. It is possible, of course, that the 
money will be used to still further indemnify counties which have qualified. 

In order that we may determine distribution for the quarters beginning 
October 1, 1929, you will please advise the appropriation made for Mothers’ 
Aid at the September meeting of the Board of Supervisors of the County Com- 
missioners. 

You will also please advise the appropriations made at that time for blind 
pensions and pauper relief. If pauper relief is levied by the township instead of 
the County, please state. 

Please reply promptly with complete information on items covered above, 
together with return of questionnaires. 

Yours very truly, 


It has been pointed out that Cook County was not represented 
in the Association of Judges. The authorities in Cook County were, 
however, notified of the action taken and were told that the Cook 
County grant would amount under the plan to $134,765.28 for the 
year, or $33,691.32 for the first quarter. 

It is, of course, obvious that this plan results in giving to those 
counties which are already best off, and that a leveling up of the 
work and of the care of the individual child can be brought about 
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only if the population of the counties, that is, the number of families 
in need, is taken into account as well as the assessed valuation of the 
property. 

In looking into the needs of the counties, then, note should be 
taken (1) of the assessed valuation of the property of the county; 
(2) of the other needs for which provision must be made by the 
counties under the law; (3) of the amounts that could be assessed 
for mothers’ pensions, and (4) of the proportion which they should 
constitute of the entire tax burden; (5) of the number of children 
probably needing this special form of aid. And in judging the policy 
adopted by the counties such other obligations as those imposed, 
such as the Blind Pensions Law and relief under the Pauper Law, 
must especially be kept in mind. The clerk of one county, for ex- 
ample, reported to the Department that jury warrants had been out 
for two years in his county for which no funds were available. A 
number of clerks report that the mothers’ aid, poor relief, and blind 
pensions would consume all the county tax. One county judge could 
collect his salary only by friendly arrangements with the sheriff who 
used the judge’s warrants instead of fees. 

In some counties, no county appropriation is made for the poor 
relief, and in all such counties relief must be provided by the town- 
ships. 

It will be observed that the plan as proposed took notice, however, 
of only two factors, the ability of the county and its willingness to 
appropriate. That is, provided the county authorities would take 
advantage of their authority to appropriate and spend, the state 
fund would be granted in proportion to the wealth of the county. 

In December, 1929, however, there was held in Chicago a meeting 
of the Governor’s Child Welfare Commission, at which the chief of 
the United States Children’s Bureau was present to plan co-opera- 
tive undertakings in Illinois. One result of that meeting was the 
visit to Illinois shortly after the. New Year of a member of the Bu- 
reau staff, with proposals for a different basis of distribution of the 
state’s Mothers’ Pension Fund. Chiefly, that plan rests on the 
principle of equalizing opportunity and takes into account the num- 
ber of children in the counties, the value of the property, and the 
need of the poorer counties for specially generous help from the state. 
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That plan contemplates a division of the state fund at first into two, 
and, later, into three, funds to be known as (1) a General Distribu- 
tion Fund, (2) an Equalization Fund, and (3) a Stimulation Fund. 

With reference to the administration, the plan contemplates 
eventually setting aside 5 per cent for meeting the costs of adminis- 
tration which should be in the hands of professionally equipped social 
workers. This cannot be done at the present time because the ap- 
propriation was made with the understanding that none would be 
used for administration. The first fund should then be distributed 
on the basis of population, assuming that thirty children for each 
10,000 population need help, and allowing $120 a child a year.’ The 
estimate based on figures showing the number of children aided in a 
number of states and on the experience of other states where the 
mothers’ aid administration is state-wide was that from 30 to 38 
children in each 10,000 general population need aid.? 

The Equalization fund, according to the plan, would be granted 
to those counties in which the maximum authorized yield is inade- 
quate, according to the estimate of the Department, which raise 
and spend their maximum levy. The suggested distribution of this 
portion of the fund is indicated in Table II. From that table it ap- 
pears that the counties to receive these grants are the counties which 
show a deficit when the amount of the estimated need and the sum 
which the maximum tax levy will yield are compared. In a few in- 
stances, in Class F,3 the deficit is absorbed by the county’s share of 
the state’s general distribution fund. The deficit is in inverse ratio 
to the per capita assessed valuation. 

In order to classify the counties for equalization purposes, it is 
necessary, after finding the rate sufficient to equalize the need in each 
deficiency county, to group the counties into six classes, which seem 
to be the minimum number into which the counties can be grouped 
without too great variation within the class. A division into eight 

- 1 See U.S. Children’s Bureau Publication No. 162. 

2 These states are Minnesota, South Dakota, Michigan, Wisconsin, and New York. 
On the other hand, several eastern states similarly selected show much lower propor- 
tions. The actual figures submitted by Illinois counties, excluding Lawrence, average 


32 per ten thousand. Lawrence is excluded because its figures are so greatly in excess of 
those from any other county. 


3 See Table IT. 
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classes, breaking Classes E and F into two parts each, would per- 
mit a closer approximation of the equalization fund to the deficits 
with 20 and 15, 10 and 2 being the respective rates. It also happens 
that there are no counties with a per capita assessment valuation 
between $500 and $550. If there were, an additional division might 
be required. 

The equalization rate is based not on the amount spent by the 
county but on the amount raised by the maximum tax levy. 

It is assumed that the counties can spend the state’s contribution 
as well as the tax yield and that within a very short time 50 per cent 
of the amount spent will equal the amount that can be raised by the 
tax levy. Therefore the equalization rate suggested for Classes A and 
B will not be in excess of 50 per cent of the amount spent. Unless this 
interpretation is given, the low counties in these two classes will be 
permanently unable to meet their estimated need. 

Even with the rate allowed in Class A, the first three counties 
cannot meet their estimated need. In the other five classes, rates 
slightly in excess of the size needed to meet the deficits have been 
allowed in order that these counties may enjoy the benefit accorded 
the other counties in the state by the receipt of what amounts to a 
bonus over and above the need. Owing to the grouping, this excess 
is in some counties slightly larger than the county’s quota from the 
General Distribution Fund but in most cases it is less. 

The amount estimated as required for equalization is approxi- 
mately $80,000. It probably will, however, be safe to allow a quota 
under the general distribution fund of $250 per ten thousand popula- 
tion, a sum amounting to $180,000, inasmuch as there will probably 
be some funds reverting to the state from the quota of those counties 
not qualifying for participation in the state fund. 

The Stimulation Fund, when brought into existence, should be 
used as a conditional fund to raise the standards of work in the coun- 
ties, for such purpose as the employment of workers, the use of 
special services—for example, physical examinations—and such 
other needs as experience may disclose. The plan likewise contem- 
plates fixing minimum standards to be required of counties which 
participate in the fund. 

By the end of the first year, for example, there should be required 
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(1) financial accounting on forms prepared by the State Board of 
Public Welfare; (2) a summary of each case to be sent to the State 
Department; (3) verification of the following eligibility qualifica- 
tions in each case by means satisfactory to the State Department, 
documents when possible, applicant’s testimony at court hearing not 
being sufficient, and the manner of verification to be reported in the 
summary to the State Department: (a) marriage; (6) death or 
desertion of husband; (c) incapacity of husband, supported by 
certificate of physician; (d) birth dates of children eligible for aid; 
(e) citizenship or application; (f) residence (i) of the husband at 
time of death, desertion, or disability and (ii) of wife for three years 
preceding application; (g) property; (4) notification of each grant 
made, altered, or discontinued, with the date on which the order 
takes effect. 

The following requirements should be laid down for the second 
year: (1) a simple social case history, to be kept by the county, of 
each case, containing in addition to the copy of the summary and 
the other reports sent to state office, a history of current activity; 
an investigation which will include at least (a) one visit to the appli- 
cant at her dwelling place, (0) interviews with two reliable persons 
having knowledge of the family circumstances. Appearance at court 
hearing should not be regarded as a substitute for any of these inter- 
views, all of which should be held prior to the court hearing. (2) 
A budget to be drawn prior to the grant for each family that will 
probably become a beneficiary, a copy of which should be included 
with the case summary of the State Department. This does not re- 
quire the deficit to be met by the grant. (3) Supervision which in- 
cludes: (a) two visits to the family each year if the family lives out- 
side the county seat; four visits a year if they live at the county 
seat; office contacts should not be accepted as substitutes for these 
visits; (b) reports to the State Department on each case semiannual- 
ly; (c) a system satisfactory to the State Department for ascertain- 
ing each month the child beneficiaries who become ineligible because 
of age; (d) a chronological record kept of all applications except those 
in which ineligibility is immediately apparent; (e) an annual report 
to State Department. 

It need not be said that the forms for these records and reports 
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should be prepared and issued by the State Department; that their 
interpretation of requirements must necessarily be liberal toward the 
counties, and that educational supervision by the State Department 
is essential. 

This plan commends itself as it seeks to give relief where there is 
the greatest need, and much credit is due the representative of the 
United States Children’s Bureau. Slight revision will probably be 
necessary, however, as under this plan, unless the phrase “amount 
expended” is finally interpreted as understood here, the pro rata 
in some instances would exceed 50 per cent of the amount expended 
by the county. 

A careful study of the whole subject of mothers’ aid, including the 
distribution of the state appropriation, is being made this year by 
the Subcommittee on Dependency of the Illinois Child Welfare Com- 
mission, and definite recommendations will soon be formulated. 

The situation at the present time is, then, that the Department is 
distributing the fund for 1929-30 on the basis proposed by the Com- 
mittee of Judges; that at the meeting of the Association of Judges 
to be held in June, to which social workers, probation officers, the 
Children’s Committee, and others are invited, plans representing 
the different policies will be the subject of discussion, and it is hoped 
to agree upon a more thoroughly considered program. 

EDNA ZIMMERMAN 

SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 














THE BLIND RELIEF ACT IN ILLINOIS AND ITS 
ADMINISTRATION IN COOK COUNTY 


agencies for the education and care of the blind and for the 

curative treatment of those threatened with loss of sight. 
For the State School for the Blind, established in 1847, $415,504 was 
appropriated for the biennium 1929-31; for the Industrial Home for 
the Blind, $119, 581; for the Eye and Ear Infirmary, $523,435; for the 
Division of Visitation of Adult Blind in their homes, $76,742; for 
excess cost of educating blind children in Chicago, $26,240, making 
a total of well over a million dollars without counting scholarships 
of from $300 to $500 that may be granted to blind students in col- 
leges and universities or payments to beneficiaries under the Blind 
Pension or Relief of the Blind Act, to which attention is called in 
the following pages. 

The School for the Blind, the Eye and Ear Infirmary, the Indus- 
trial Home, and the Division of Visitation are all under the adminis- 
tration of the Department of Public Welfare, but there is no ad- 
ministrative relationship between that Department and the relief 
benefits paid the blind. The Blind Pension Act is, so far as the 
statute prescribes, administered by the county clerks and the state 
auditor except that in Cook County under the statute enacted in 
1925 setting up the County Bureau of Public Welfare’ the Blind 
Relief Act was listed with the public “social services” that were to 
pass to the jurisdiction of the new Bureau. In the following pages an 
attempt is made to set out the special features of the law and to sug- 
gest some of the problems arising in the course of its administration. 

The summaries of a few case records will suggest the nature of the 
problem and clarify the discussion which follows. 


Mr. Schmidt is a widower of sixty-seven years of age who had been blind as 
a result of glaucoma for about fifteen years when he applied for the pension in 


P AHE state of Illinois has created a number of institutions and 


t Laws of Illinois (1925), p. 264. Smith-Hurd, Revised Statutes, chap. 34, secs. 67a f. 
It was at the request of the Director of the Bureau that the following material was 
assembled. The study was made possible by the co-operation of the Local Community 
Research Committee of the University of Chicago, to whom acknowledgment is made. 
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1927. He was born in Illinois and has lived in Chicago for over thirty years. 
He has no income aside from the pension, as the savings from his earnings as 
a barber were spent on treatment and living expenses after he became disabled. 

At present the patient lives with his unmarried daughter in a well-furnished, 
two-room, modern kitchenette apartment, renting for $55 a month, in a store- 
and-apartment building on the business street of a South Side neighborhood. 
His daughter earns $25 a week working for the Telephone Company and pro- 
vides a home for him, in return for which he contributes his pension to the 
common fund and has definite responsibilities and tasks in keeping up the home. 
He has no income aside from the pension except an annual gift of a $25 Christ- 
mas savings account from another daughter, who, he says, is unable to do more 
for him. 


Mr. and Mrs. Peters are a young couple, both graduates of the high school 
in the Jacksonville State School for the Blind. Both receive the pension. Mr. 
Peters graduated in 1916, when he was twenty-one years old, and immediately 
applied for the pension and has received it regularly since that time. At that 
time he lived with his father and a brother, who gave him a home. In 1925 he 
married Margaret Coleman, who had been supported by her parents since her 
graduation from Jacksonville. The young couple took an apartment and man- 
aged very nicely with the pension and Mr. Peters’ income as a house-to-house 
silk-hosiery salesman. At this time an investigation was made, and it was re- 
ported to a member of the Board of County Commissioners that Mr. and Mrs. 
Peters were in good circumstances as Mr. Peters was said to be earning from 
$25 to $30 weekly, but no action was taken with regard to the pension. Two 
years after their marriage at the time of the birth of the baby Mrs. Peters was 
very ill, and they had a difficult time and moved to live with her parents. 

At present Mr. and Mrs. Peters are living in a six-room, well-furnished, 
modern apartment in a good neighborhood with Mrs. Peters’ mother and two 
unmarried brothers, who work irregularly. They pay from $12 to $14 a week for 
room and board for themselves and the two-year-old son. In addition, Mrs. 
Peters assists with the work. Their income consists of about $600 a year earned 
by Mr. Peters as a house-to-house hosiery salesman and from the two pensions, 
as a grant has been made to Mrs. Peters within the last three months. Mr. 
Peters carries insurance, for which he pays 25 cents a week. They have no 
debts but have just completed paying the hospital bills incurred during Mrs. 
Peters’ illness. They now hope to be able to save toward the education of their 
son. 

This young couple in spite of their handicap lead a normal, independent life 
in so far as is possible, interested in their friends, radio, current events, etc. 
Mr. Peters thinks that he can always earn a part of his income but that the 
pension is necessary to supplement this. In accord with the organization of the 
Society for the Mutual Advancement of Blind People, in which they are active 
members, they strongly oppose begging. Their contacts with the Blind Pension 
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Department have been very few, and they do not feel any need of such assistance 
in adjusting their affairs as the institution of social service would give them. An 
investigation of case-work service might show the couple able to get along with 
the assistance of relatives and possibly one pension. 


Mr. McKenney, aged fifty-three, is an Irishman, a citizen of the United States 
since 1902 and a resident of Chicago since 1896. About 1917 he was badly hurt 
in an accident in which his head was crushed when he was struck by an auto- 
mobile. He settled for $300, but afterward gradually lost his sight and became 
unable to work. His brother knew of the pension, an application was filed, and 
a grant was made in 1921. The pension has been received continuously since 
then. The pensioner lived with his brother, but he says that his sister-in-law 
resented his presence in the house and was unkind to him in many ways. After 
the increase of the pension to $365 a year he was able to move from his brother’s 
home and to live practically independently. 

At present he pays $28 a month for his single room and board in a boarding- 
house for laboring men in South Chicago. His brother gives him $5.00 oc- 
casionally, and friends give him small amounts toward replacing clothing and 
for other personal expenses. His brother apparently has a kindly, interested 
attitude toward the patient, but because of his wife’s attitude and his own 
financial limitations is unable to do a great deal for him. 


Miss Anthony is an unmarried woman, forty-six years old, who has no per- 
sonal income or resources. At the time of her application for the pension in 1919 
her mother, two brothers, and two sisters were giving her no assistance, and she 
was dependent for support upon a Christian Science practitioner who had taken 
an interest in her but who has since died. 

For the past four years Miss Anthony has lived with her brother and his 
family in a small six-room frame house that he is buying and improving as he is 
able to afford it. He has installed a furnace and electricity in the past two years. 
Miss Anthony pays $5.00 a week for her room and board since the pension has 
been: raised, which leaves her enough to pay for burial insurance and her other 
small personal expenses. She does most of the heavy work about the house as 
her sister-in-law is physically unable to do it. Her brother seems to be a domi- 
neering person who is more interested in her ability to work and to pay than in 
assisting her, but the sister-in-law is kindly and insists that Miss Anthony have 
certain privileges in the home. 

She is an illiterate person who has had very few opportunities in life but she 
is very independent and seems sincerely anxious to find some service that she 
can render in return for the pension. 


Mr. Mayberry is an absolutely helpless, bedridden man who is also unable 
to speak. His disabilities are the result of syphilitic infection. His family ap- 
plied for the pension for him upon the suggestion of the Illinois Eye and Ear 
Infirmary, and the grant was made in 1920. The pensioner lives with his brother 
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and two unmarried sisters in an old six-room, plainly furnished, two-story frame 
house that is being purchased upon a monthly payment plan. One sister and the 
brother work to support the family, while the other sister acts as housekeeper 
and cares for the patient. The family income is quite limited although the 
sister who is the housekeeper states that she does not know the exact amounts. 
The pension in this case seems to make it possible for the family to care for this 
helpless pensioner at home. He has no other resources as his small savings were 
spent in treatment. The family are devoted to his care and prefer not to place 
him in an institution so long as they are able to provide for him with the aid of 
the pension. 


Mr. and Mrs. Sheridan, both of whom receive the pension, have been known 
to the United Charities and have a consistent history of “street canvassing.’ 
Mr. Sheridan, who is now about forty-five years old, was first known to the 
Charities in 1912, after the death of his first wife when he needed assistance in 
placing his children in an institution. Very soon after this he married a second 
time a young blind woman in order to establish a home for his children. The 
Charities tried unsuccessfully to dissuade him by enlisting the aid of various 
interested organizations. The marriage ended very sadly as Mrs. Sheridan was 
burned to death when her clothing caught fire in the kitchen one day and she 
rushed out of the house for help. 

The mandatory pension act was passed at this time, and a grant was made 
to Mr. Sheridan in 1916 and stayed in 1918 when his income was said to exceed 
the amount allowed by the law. From this time until 1924, when he was re- 
instated as a pensioner, he was not known to the Charities. During this period 
he married a third time the present Mrs. Sheridan, and they had a child in 1922. 
Mrs. Sheridan applied for a pension in 1925, and the family was last known to 
the Charities before the first payment was made. At that time there were seven 
in the household group. Mr. Sheridan, who said that his work at the Lighthouse 
did not yield him an adequate income, found street canvassing more profitable. 
Mrs. Sheridan had found the work at the Lighthouse “too heavy” for her, but 
she was willing to consider something else. There was at this time no direct evi- 
dence of her street canvassing. Madeleine, the oldest daughter of Mr. Sheridan’s 
first wife, left home, and her whereabouts was unknown to the family. Donald, 
aged seventeen, lived at home and had been working for the Automatic Electric 
Company, but after his wages were cut his father had him sell on the street. Not 
long afterward he left home, and Mrs. Sheridan’s grant was made temporarily 
until his return but has not been stayed since. Another son, Albert, aged four- 
teen, was in school at Jacksonville but spent his summers with the family. 
Stephen, a three-year-old son of Mr. Sheridan and his third wife, seemed to 
require her care in the home. The family had as boarders two young blind girls 
from South Carolina who were trying to earn and save enough money by street 
canvassing to return to their own homes. They paid $5.00 each weekly to the 
common fund when they had it. 
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The Charities were never successful in discouraging this family from their 
street canvassing, and the case-worker with the blind considers them most unco- 
operative and difficult. The family now receives two pensions, which they sup- 
plement by street canvassing. They strongly resent any interference for pur- 
poses of considering their problems, and it is very doubtful if they would co- 
operate in any plan for their support which involved working rather than street 
canvassing. 

The blind-pension law, or, as it is entitled in the statutes, the Act 
for the Relief of the Blind, was first enacted in 1903." The Act was at 
first permissive, allowing the counties to appropriate for payments 
to be made to males over twenty-one and to females over eighteen, 
who had resided in the county not less than three years whose income 
was not over $250. Such persons as might be found to be blind by an 
examiner for whose appointment the statute provided might receive 
an annual benefit of not over $250, which should be paid in quarterly 
instalments. 

Cook County did not take advantage of this authority but in 
1915? the Act was made mandatory, the other provisions remaining 
substantially the same. In 1923 residence in the state of ten years 
was added as a requirement, and in 19274 citizenship was also added 
to the qualifications and other important changes were made. The 
income that might be enjoyed was raised to $465 for an individual 
or $1,000 for a family if the blind person is married; the benefit was 
raised to $365, still paid in quarterly instalments, and the state 
now undertook to reimburse the counties to the extent of one-half 
the amount paid. 

The statute under which the pensions are now granted may be 
briefly summarized from the point of view of eligibility, procedure, 
amount of benefit, source of revenue, and administrative responsi- 
bility. 

1. Those eligible are male persons over twenty-one or female per- 
sons over eighteen who are citizens of the United States, have re- 
sided in the state ten years, and in the county three years continu- 
ously immediately prior to their application, and whose income is not 


t Laws of Illinois (1903), p. 138. 

2 Tbid. (1915), p. 256. 

3 Ibid. (1923), p. 174. 

4 Ibid. (1927), p. 202; Smith-Hurd, of. cit., chap. 23, secs. 280 f. 
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over $465 if the applicant is single or $1,000 if he is married, who are 
not charges of a public charitable institution and are found by the 
examiner of the blind to be blind persons. 

2. The procedure includes the following steps: The applicant files 
with the county clerk a sworn statement to the truth of his claim 
as the basis of meeting the specified qualifications and presents too 
the sworn testimony of two residents of the county, likewise citizens, 
that they know his residence to meet the requirement. He is then 
referred by the county clerk to the examiner, a practicing physician, 
appointed to that position by the county commissioners or the town 
supervisors as the case may be. The clerk then keeps a register of 
the names, addresses, and statements of the examiner and reports 
to the board of commissioners or supervisors, who must provide for 
the payment of the benefit. 

Within ten days after the end of the fiscal year the clerk certifies 
to the state auditor the amount spent, and he draws warrants for 
one-half the amount for the benefit of the county. 

As to the source from which the benefits are drawn, the statute 
speaks of the “charitable or general funds” of the county; for the 
state fund, which is cumulative, a special tax of one-tenth of a mill 
on the equalized assessed valuation of the property of the state may 
be laid. 

3. The administration of the act is not provided for by statute 
other than such provision as is connected with the duties laid on the 
county clerk, the examiner, and the state auditor, unless duties are 
implied in the title of the Act or in the reference to the fund from 
which the payments are drawn as the “charitable or general fund.” 
However, as has been pointed out, when in 1925 the creation of a 
County Bureau of Public Welfare was authorized for Cook County," 
among the “‘social service functions” listed as ‘“‘authorized, conferred, 
or imposed by law” were those relative and pertaining to “blind 
adults as provided in an Act for the relief of the blind approved 
May 11, 1903, in force July 1, 1903, as amended.’” 


t T.e., for counties of 500,000 population or more. 

2 Laws of Illinois (1925), p. 264; Smith-Hurd, of. cit., chap. 34, sec. 67a. Fora state- 
ment of the procedure under which the Bureau was planned and set up, including a 
statement about the Blind Pension, see the Annual Report of the Bureau of Social 
Service of Cook County for Year Ending November 30, 1926, pp. 12-15. 
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In the Report of the Bureau for the year ending November 30, 
1927, the Director of the Bureau made the statement that “for the 
past three years there has been a net increase of 50 eligible applicants 
a year and the number of persons receiving blind pensions at that 
time was approximately 600.” “Little is known of this group,” he 
wrote, “except that the individuals have inadequate incomes and 
are blind.’ 

In 1928 the Illinois Society for the Prevention of Blindness made 
a study of the causes of blindness of the persons receiving pensions. 
On June 1 of that year there were 3,517 pensioned blind persons in 
the state, of whom 710 were in Cook County. By January 1, 1930, 
the number in the state was approximately 4,350, of whom 1,000 
were in Cook County, and at the end of February, the date of the 
first quarterly payment for the year 1930, there were 1,023 names 
on the Cook County roll. 

Even a brief review of the legislation suggests various reasons for 
increases in the number of persons applying and obtaining these 
pensions. Among these are the fact that the legislation is tied to no 
preventive program either medical or social. An increase in the 
amount of income allowed the applicant from $250 to $465 or to 
$1,000 for a married couple would greatly increase the number 
eligible for the pension. And the increase in the amount of the pay- 
ment from $250 to $365 would make it more attractive. For all these 
reasons a more comprehensive study of the entire situation seems 
highly desirable. Such a study would be of great importance in some 
of the down-state counties, especially in those that might be called 
the ‘deficiency counties,” but it was thought that a study of the 
Cook County beneficiaries might be of service to the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Welfare in its attempt to set up a social service program. 

In the question of relief both purpose and practicability are im- 
portant. In the case of the destitute material relief is always clearly 
needed and the importance of constructive social service is becoming 


1 Op. cit., p. 20. The Director of the Bureau requested the Graduate School of Social 
Service Administration of the University of Chicago to undertake a study in the hope 
of securing information on which a constructive program of social service for the blind 
might be built up by the Bureau. 

2 See above, “State Aid for Mothers’ Pensions in Illinois,” by Edna Zimmerman, 


p. 225. 
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gradually appreciated. Even in the case of mothers’ pension laws 
the absence of the father’s contribution and the necessity of finding 
an economic substitute are kept in mind. In the case of the blind, 
however, there is not only the question of economic need but of 
compensation for misfortune and distress of a social character. This 
came out very clearly in the legislative discussions in 1915 when an 
unsuccessful attempt was made to introduce features into the law 
analogous to those of the Pauper Act, or the mothers’ aid legislation. 

The cases given below illustrate situations of which there are 
doubtless many in which relatives might without great hardship be 
called on. The question is of course important so long as there are 
many families, widows with children, aged and helpless persons al- 
though with sight, or homeless children, for whom adequate care and 
service are not available because of limited resources. 

For a study of public provision of this kind for any group suggests 
at once other forms of public provision such as that under the Pauper 
Act or under the Mothers’ Aid Law. It will be noticed, however, 
that there is in the Act for the Relief of the Blind no suggestion of 
the principle of chargeability, which is so important a feature of the 
Pauper Act.' Nothing is said about the obligation of relatives to 
furnish support. In the Mothers’ Aid Law,? too, it is specified that 
relief is to be given only when those relatives legally liable to con- 
tribute have been called on, so that claimants for the pension have 
always been required to show that those liable under the poor-law 
were either contributing or unable to contribute. 

The following cases illustrate situations in which relatives of blind 
pensioners might be able to contribute or to give entire support: 


Mrs. Randalls is American born, seventy-four years of age, with three sons 
and three daughters, and has lived in Chicago since the World’s Fair. She ap- 
plied for the pension six years ago when she learned of it through the Depart- 
ment for Visitation of the Adult Blind. At that time her husband, who was 
seventy-six years old, was earning six to eight dollars weekly as a cigar-maker. 
They owned a two-story frame building valued at $3,500, where they lived and 
from which they received $16 monthly rent. The pension was refused upon the 
recommendation of the present case-worker on the grounds of ownership of 


* Smith-Hurd, op. cit., chap. 107, secs. 1, 2. 
2 Tbid., chap. 23, secs. 283 f. 
3 The names used in this article are of course fictitious. 
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property and of the ability of the sons to support. Six months later the situation 
was reinvestigated, and the pension recommended by the case-worker and 
granted although there was no apparent change in the situation. 

At the present time Mr. Randall is unable to work, and this aged couple live 
in their three-room, second-floor, stove-heated flat, which is quite ill kept. Their 
income consists of the blind pension, $16 monthly rent, clothing, and emergency 
assistance from their children. This seems to be primarily a problem of old age 
as the pensioner is able to read Braille, use a typewriter, and could do little more 
outside if she had her sight. Mr. and Mrs. Randall say that their children would 
like them to come to live in their homes, but the pensioner and the husband 
prefer to retain their independence in the simple surroundings to which they are 
accustomed. 


Mrs. Hofer is a widow of seventy-one who has been receiving the pension for 
over ten years. She was born in Germany but was brought to take up her 
permanent residence in Chicago when she was nine years old. Her claims to 
citizenship were based on the fact that her husband was known to have voted in 
the ward although his citizenship papers had been lost. At the time of her ap- 
plication she had been blind for fourteen years and had had treatment at the 
Illinois Eye and Ear Infirmary which did not help her. She was living in a family 
group with a married daughter, her husband and baby, an unmarried son, and 
a widowed daughter with four children. They were in very straightened cir- 
cumstances, and the application for the pension was made at the suggestion of 
a worker from the Department for the Visitation of Adult Blind who was trying 
to teach Mrs. Hofer to read Braille. 

Contacts with the Pension Department have been very few as Mrs. Hofer’s 
daughter has collected her checks and only occasional visits have been made 
to be sure she is still living. About five years ago an unsuccessful attempt was 
made to persuade the married daughter with whom she was living to support 
her. The daughter felt then as she feels now that with the heavy expenses of 
buying a home that she could not take from her own family, supported by her 
husband who is a laboring man, to contribute to her mother’s expenses. 

About five months prior to the investigator’s visit the daughter decided that 
she was no longer able to keep her mother at home, so Mrs. Hofer moved with 
her unmarried son into rooms with a friend. She pays $6.00 a week for her room 
and board in a small, stove-heated, plainly furnished cottage. Her son, who 
has poor eyesight, earns about $25 a week from which he supplements her 
pension. Her two daughters do not contribute to her support but would not let 
her suffer in case of extreme need. 

This seems to be primarily a case of old age complicated by the additional 
handicap of blindness. This pensioner has no contacts with other blind people 
or organizations for the blind. Her sole recreation seems to be a tiny radio which 
she cannot adjust herself. She has never begged, and the family is not a type 
that would ever permit this, but they feel that it is her right to receive assistance 
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from the county. A careful investigation would probably show that the married 
daughter with the assistance of the son could support Mrs. Hofer without the 
pension, but it would be difficult to persuade her to do this under the present 
law. 


Miss Murphy is an unmarried woman of about sixty-one years of age who was 
brought up in Jacksonville, Illinois. She lost her sight as a very young woman 
and soon afterward came to Chicago to live. She was provided for by her rela- 
tives as she had no resources of her own and never attempted to work. Soon 
after the first mandatory blind-pension law was passed in 1915 a political friend 
of her brother-in-law suggested that she apply for the pension. She did this and 
has received it regularly since. 

At present she lives with her brother-in-law, who is a widower, an unmarried 
sister, and a cousin in a well-furnished apartment in a very good neighborhood. 
The building is owned by her brother-in-law. Apparently the family is well able 
to care for this blind pensioner, who pays nothing for room and board. She uses 
her pension for her personal needs and it is supplemented when necessary. The 
family seem very devoted to her, and she undoubtedly would be well taken care 
of regardless of whether or not she received the pension. However, the brother- 
in-law who provides the home is not legally responsible for her. She herself looks 
upon the pension not as a necessary relief but as a personal income enabling her 
to have a feeling of independence. 


Mr. Preston is an eighty-nine-year-old colored man who lives with his son 
and daughter. At the time of his application for the pension in 1915 he had 
lived in Chicago for twenty-two years and had been blind for eight years. He 
had no other income than that given him by a married son who supported him. 
His married daughter was able to do nothing for him as her husband frequently 
deserted her so that she depended upon the county for assistance. 

At the present time he is a very neat old man handicapped by deafness to 
the extent of being unable to understand the conversation of persons to whom he 
is unaccustomed. The son who formerly supported Mr. Preston is dead but 
another son rents a five-room apartment for $60 a month and provides a home 
for the pensioner and his married daughter, whose husband permanently 
deserted her when she became so crippled with arthritis as to be practically bed- 
ridden. The son is a real estate salesman who apparently is quite successful and 
able and willing to provide for his father and sister who has no resources. Mr. 
Preston pays his son $25 a month from his pension for room and board and the 
remainder takes care of his few personal expenses. He has no other income. 
This is primarily a problem of old age with the additional handicap of blindness 
and deafness. Careful investigation might possibly show the son able to provide 
for him without assistance from the county according to standards adopted 
under the poor-law. It should be remembered, however, that he is already sup- 
porting his sister without outside assistance. 
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Mr. Jones is a seventy-year-old Negro who had been blind for twenty years 
when he applied for the pension in 1915. The grant was not made until January, 
1917, when he had fulfilled the residence requirements of living ten years in the 
state. Since he became blind it has been necessary for him to receive assistance 
from his children, but at the time of his application for the pension he was able 
to supplement this by making hammers and selling them from door to door. 

At the present time he lives in a five-room, second-floor apartment in a good 
South Side Negro neighborhood with his daughter, son-in-law, and grand- 
daughter. The son-in-law works in an auto factory and with the assistance of his 
wife, who does day work, is buying the two-apartment building in which they 
live. There is also a young woman who pays for her room and board. Mr. Jones 
has no income other than the pension and occasional small gifts from the other 
children who, he states, are unable to do more for him. In return for his room, 
board, and care of his clothes and laundry he pays $20 a month and takes care 
of the furnace, dishes, and his own bed. 

If the pension were not available Mr. Jones’s children could and undoubtedly 
would provide for him without outside assistance. 


Mr. Jacobs is an unmarried man, sixty years old, who has been blind since 
1906 and has received the pension for over ten years. He has lived all his life in 
Chicago, and was a telegraph operator until he lost his sight. At this time he 
spent all his savings upon treatment, and since then has been supported and 
cared for by a brother and sister. At one time he considered trying to work at 
the Lighthouse but decided that the wages paid would not compensate him for 
the strain and hazards of the long trip daily. 

Conditions in this case are practically unchanged from those existing at the 
time of his application for the pension. Mr. Jacobs lives with his brother and 
sister in an eight-room, comfortably furnished house owned by the brother. The 
group is supported from a common fund derived from the income of the brother, 
who is a locomotive engineer, $2,700 annually; rent from roomers, about $750; 
and the income of the pensioner from writing insurance, about $150. The total 
income is about $3,600 exclusive of the pension. The brother and sister could 
and undoubtedly would support Mr. Jacobs entirely if the pension were not 
available. 


Mr. Carnes is a Negro of forty-five years who has been receiving the pension 
for over three years. At the time of the application in 1926 he had been a resi- 
dent in the state for thirty-five years'and of the county for six years. He was a 
salesman for a piano company but was unable to support himself after the loss 
of his sight. At this time he had one glass eye but was able to see a little with 
the other. His blindness is due to a cataract for which an operation was per- 
formed at the County Hospital in 1921. He is divorced from his wife and has no 
knowledge of where she is. 

At present he lives with his mother, sister, brother-in-law, and their two sons 
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in a five-and-one-half-room apartment rented for $65 a month. Aside from the 
pension his income consists of about $100 a year derived from commissions on 
occasional radio sales and work done on election days. However, his room and 
board are furnished him free in return for his services about the house, his pay- 
ment of the gas bill, and occasional contributions of food for the family. 

His mother has no income, and his sister does day work to supplement her 
husband’s income as a porter on a Pullman sleeping car. Mr. Carnes feels that 
they are doing all they can for him in providing him with a home although they 
would never let him suffer. He has no financial worries, is scornful of begging, 
and seems quite well adjusted. He prefers association with sighted people to 
that of the blind and definitely tries to live in so far as possible the life of a 
sighted person. His responsibilities about the house and his ability to assist his 
nephews with their schoolwork inasmuch as he is a high-school graduate enable 
him to retain this feeling of independence. 


The lack of definitions in the Blind Relief Act gives rise to many 
questions too, some of which are submitted to the Attorney-General 
for exposition. Many of these suggest themselves if some of the case 
records are summarized. 

There is, for example, the degree of sightlessness required in order 
that a pension be granted. A reading of the statutes suggests that, 
other factors in eligibility being present, it is for the examiner of the 
blind to diagnose and determine whether or not the payment should 
be granted. In the case of Miss Nora Troop the applicant has a con- 
siderable amount of sight. 

Miss Troop is an unmarried woman, thirty-three years old, who has sufficient 
vision to read very large print although she is very much handicapped by her 
visual defect. She attended the Chicago public schools, passing seven grades 
with special assistance from her family, and spent some time at Jacksonville but 
was quite unhappy there. She applied for the pension in 1917 when she was 
twenty-one years old and has received it continuously since except for a period 
of about nine months in 1927 when she lived in the Illinois Industrial Home. 

At present she lives with her sister and mother in a six-room, stove-heated 
flat about one block from a car line and a business street. They pay $48 a month 
rent but have three roomers paying about $600 a year, which takes care of their 
rent. The family live from a common fund, composed at present of the pension 
and about $10.50 a week earned by Miss Troop by work in a laundry. This 
amounts to over $500 a year, which makes Miss Troop legally ineligible for the 
pension. However, at the time of the interview she had had some difficulty with 
her fellow-employees because her defective vision necessitated extra work on 
their part and which she feared would cost her her job. Her mother has been 
quite ill, which has made it necessary for the sister to leave her position, paying 
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$25 a week, to care for her. When the mother is well enough for the sister to 
work, and as long as Miss Troop is able to hold a job, it would seem fair to with- 
draw the pension. A careful case-work investigation would probably show the 
family to be self-supporting without it, and the personally earned income of Miss 
Troop would make her ineligible. However, at the present time, the income from 
Miss Troop’s earnings, her pension, and that from the roomers is only $11 a year 
greater than that which would be estimated as necessary according to the Chi- 
cago Standard Budget for Dependent Families. 


In the case of another pensioner whom we shall call Frank Black- 
burn, the examiner, in March, 1929, pronounced the applicant “not 
blind.” The pension was granted, however, and it was agreed that 
while he could see a great deal he could not see everything, that he 
was industrially handicapped, and was a necessitous person. It was 
suggested that the grant was made because he came with letters from 
the Family Welfare Society and would probably not have been made 


but for that support. 

The uncertainty as to the degree to which the examiner’s word 
should be treated as final has caused the authorities to appeal 
to the Attorney-General. One such request went from Jackson 
County, when several applicants who were able to work insisted 
that they were eligible. To an inquiry from that county the At- 
torney-General replied in the following words: 


. ... I wish to state that I do not find where any Illinois authority has de- 
fined blindness under the “Relief of the Blind Act.” 

Section 5 of the “Relief of the Blind Act” (section 283, chapter 23, Smith- 
Hurd’s Revised Statutes of Illinois, 1927), provides that the “examiner of the 
blind” shall endorse on the applications for relief under the act a certificate to 
each applicant, showing whether he or she is blind or not. The section of the 
statute immediately preceding said section 5, being section 4 of the Act, (general 
section 282), provides that the county board shall appoint in each county a 
‘regular practicing physician to be “examiner of the blind.” 

The Act practically leaves each situation in the hands of the examiner of 
the blind..... 

Webster defined the word “blind” in the following language: 

“Destitute of the sense of seeing, either by natural defect or deprivation”; 
“without sight.” 

I find upon research that the legislature of California has defined blindness to 
be “inability, by reason of defective sight, to read ordinary printed matter’”’— 
such inability—‘‘is ‘blindness’ within the meaning of the chapter relating to the 
deaf, dumb and blind asylum,” according to the text found in volume one, 
“Words and Phrases,”’ page 809,.as applied to section 2241 of the California 
Code of 1903. 
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I assume that the California statute would be construed to mean that the 
lack of power of vision in each individual is such that the use of eye glasses does 
not overcome the deficiency. 

Everything considered, it would appear to me that a person is blind when 
his eyesight is so deficient that even by the aid of eye glasses he cannot do the 
ordinary things of life, such as reading ordinary print. 

It is difficult to determine just at what point of deficiency actual blindness 
sets in, and unless there appears to be fraud, collusion or prejudice existing on 
the part of the examiner, his judgment should be final. 

With reference to residence requirements a number of questions 
arise. One is connected with a plan in which the officials of other 
counties appear to have connived. It will be recalled that the resi- 
dence in the state must have been ten years but in the county only 
three. It seems that sometimes a pensioner from another county will 
move to Cook County and for the term of three years continue to 
receive the pension from the county of his former residence, after 
which an application is made to the authorities of Cook County. In 
the case of Mrs. Christine Smith, who applied in Cook County, 
February 21, 1921, it was learned that she had lived in Cook County 
three years but that during the whole time she had received a pension 
from the authorities of another county, where she had lived many 
years. She had, however, at the age of seventy and being widowed 
moved to Cook County to make her home with a niece and nephew. 
The Cook County authorities when they learned of her receiving the 
pension from the other county held up her Cook County pension for 
a year. Of course the question was one of residence, but there was 
no logic in holding up her pension for a year unless the authorities 
associated the term of residence with that required under the poor- 
law. There were a number of cases, in fact, in which authorities of 
other counties paid for terms of three years the pensions of persons 
who left their jurisdictions and moved to Cook County. 

As in the case of defining blindness, appeal has been made to the 
Attorney-General in cases of this kind; and he has ruled that neither 
the county from which the pensioner goes nor that to which he comes 
has the right to pay the pension during that three-year interval." 


t The two following letters show the kinds of cases on which he rules. Neither of 
these went to him from Cook County. 
“DEAR SIR: 

“T have received your letter of the 12th instant, in which you ask me to advise you 
as to whether or not a blind person, who is receiving aid under the ‘Relief of the Blind’ 
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Perhaps the term that is the least satisfactory and least under- 
stood is that of “income” in the provision that to be eligible an ap- 
plicant must if single have an income of not more than $465 and 
if married a joint income of not more than $1,000. 

It is clear that the income contemplated is that received for the 
entire year. Thus the case of Mr. Olaf Johnson, who works at the 
Lighthouse and earns $11 a week, except in the summer, and also 
does extra piecework from time to time, and that of Mrs. Anna 


Act, may continue to receive aid after removal from the county until such time as she 
shall be able to qualify in the county to which she is moving. 

“In reply, I desire to call your attention to a part of Section 8 of the ‘Relief of the 
Blind’ Act (Section 286, Chapter 23, Smith-Hurd’s Revised Statutes, 1927) which is 
as follows: 


“Tt is hereby made the duty of the board of county commissioners or board of 
supervisors of each county in this State to provide in the annual appropriation for the 
payment of persons so entitled to said benefit, who have complied with the provisions 
of this Act, and to cause warrants on the county treasurer to be drawn, properly en- 
dorsed, payable, to each of said persons in said county each quarter in each year there- 
after, during the life of said persons, while they are residents of said county or until said 
disability is removed.’ 

“T find no provision in the said act for the payment of aid to blind persons during a 
time when they may be establishing a domicile or residence in a different county from 
that in which the aid has been allowed under said act.” 


“DEAR SIR: 

“T have received your letter of the 22d instant, which is as follows: 

“«T would like your opinion relative to the construction of the Act for the Relief 
of the Blind. 

“In the case I have under consideration a blind person in this County, who is 
receiving pension under the provision of the act, marries a blind person from another 
County, who is also receiving pension at the time of marriage from that county under 
the act. Following the marriage they both take up their residence in this County which 
has been within just the past few weeks. As I understand the requirements of the law 
in order for the person moving to this county to be entitled to receive pension in this 
county she must have resided here for three years, and I find no section of the statute 
providing for transfer of pension from one county to another upon removal. 

“These parties feel that the person moving to this county should be entitled to 
continue to receive pension, at least the part paid by the State, but there is no provision 
in the act for that contingency. 

“‘ ‘Kindly let me have your opinion regarding this matter.’ 

‘ “Tn answer to your letter, I wish to state that it is my opinion that the position you 
have taken, as expressed in your letter, is correct in all particulars mentioned.” 
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Marriott illustrate the ambiguity of this requirement as well as the 
ignoring of any principle of chargeability. 

Mr. Johnson is a man forty-five years old who is a lifelong resident of 
Chicago. He applied for the pension in 1927 after he had been blind for four 
years. He had been divorced for eleven years, and his wife had remarried and 
had possession of the children. He lived with his mother until her death in 1926, 
when his two married brothers assumed the responsibility for his support and he 
lived with them alternately. At the time of application he had no income and no 
substitute for his former occupation as a surveyor. 

One of the workers in the State Department for Visitation of the Adult Blind 
is an old friend of Mr. Johnson, and upon her recommendation and the sugges- 
tion of the case-worker for the blind from the Bureau of Public Welfare he ap- 
plied for work at the Lighthouse. At the present time he earns $11 a week at 
the Lighthouse except during the summer and extra for occasional piecework. 
Out of this income plus the pension he is able to pay $10 a week for his room 
and board and to save $2.00 weekly on a $1,000 equity in some property being 
purchased in partnership with one of his brothers in addition to providing for his 
personal expenses. His brothers both own their homes and are in comfortable 
circumstances that would enable them to assist Mr. Johnson if the pension were 
not available. It is possible if a statement of the amount of his wages from the 
Lighthouse was secured that he would be ineligible for the pension on the basis 
of his present income. The piecework that he does may increase his income to 
$465 a year in spite of the fact that there is no work during the summer. 


Mrs. Marriott is a woman fifty-four years old who has lived in Illinois all of 
her life and had lived in Cook County for fourteen years at the time of her ap- 
plication for blind relief in 1915. She has received the relief regularly since then 
although her eligibility was questioned in 1918. Her husband is a blind man who 
at the time of the application was reported as earning about eleven dollars a 
week as broom-maker. He has never received the pension. The United Charities 
knew the family in 1923 as applicants for railroad transportation for a summer 
visit to relatives, but very little information was secured and no attempt was 
made to analyze the family situation. 

At present the family rent a four-room, second-floor, stove-heated flat for $21 
a month. There is no evidence of extreme poverty as the flat seems poorly but 
sufficiently furnished. Mr. Marriott still works as a broom-maker about nine 
months in the year and earns about $20 a week. They have managed to save 
$1,000, which is in the bank as a protection against future emergencies. If, as 
reported, there is no other income than the husband’s earnings and the blind 
relief, this couple are self-respecting and self-maintaining within the require- 
ments of the law as it includes no statement in regard to savings. They ap- 
parently live a normal life in so far as possible with an occupation for Mr. 
Marriott, household duties and responsibilities for Mrs. Marriott, and reading 
(in Braille), radio, friends, and club contacts as recreation for both. 
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Here again the Attorney-General has interesting things to say, for 
example, on the subject of the character of a federal pension in 
relation to income, of the question as between gross and net income, 
and so forth. These opinions are not commonly available and on 
that account are of special interest. 


DEar Sir: 

I have received your letter of the 6th instant, which is as follows: 

“We desire an opinion from you as to whether or not a pension paid by the 
Federal Government shall be construed as ‘Income,’ within the meaning of the 
word ‘Income,’ as used in ‘An Act for the Relief of the Blind,’ approved May 11, 
1903, as amended by the laws of 1927. 

“The question arises from the following situation: 

“The widow of a Civil War Veteran has been receiving from Macon County 
the benefit provided by the above Act. She is now receiving a pension from the 
Federal Government of $40.00 per month, or $480.00 per annum. Should this 
be considered as ‘Income,’ then her income is more than $465.00 per annum and 
she would not be entitled to the benefit of $365.00 per annum, provided in the 
above Act. She has no other income than the pension from the National Gov- 
ernment. Does the word income as used in the above Act include the pension 
from the National Government?” 

In answer to your question, I wish to state that the “Relief of the Blind” Act 
appears to us to be what the title of the act implies. If the blind are relieved 
from sources other than those provided for in the act, it is my opinion that such 
blind persons cannot avail themselves of the said ‘Relief of the Blind” Act. 

In the case you mention in your letter, the blind person is receiving $480.00 
per year from the Federal Government which is in excess of the maximum 
amount of income provided for in the act as a basis for the necessity for relief. 

It is my opinion that pensions from the Federal Government should be con- 
sidered as income under the provisions of Section 3 of the “Relief of the Blind” 
Act (Sections 279 to 287a inclusive, Chapter 33, Smith-Hurd’s Illinois Revised 
Statutes, 1927). 


One confusing provision with reference to income is that providing 
for the joint income of a married couple. The words of the statute 
describing those who are ineligible are ‘“‘who has an income of more 
than $465 per annum, or who is married and the total income of such 
person and spouse is one thousand dollars ($1,000) or more per 
annum.” The facts in a few cases will illustrate the ambiguities 
arising in the administration of these pensions. 


There is the case of Mr. and Mrs. Payne, who are a blind couple, lifelong 
residents of Chicago, both of whom receive the pension. Mrs. Payne applied for 
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the pension in 1915 and the grant was made. At that time Mr. Payne was earn- 
ing about $17 a week, and a son who lived with them earned $70 a month. Com- 
plaints were made to the pension officers that the family were living in very com- 
fortable circumstances, and the pension was stayed in 1919 on the basis of the 
son’s earnings. Various letters were received by the Pension Department from 
politically influential persons, and in 1921 Mrs. Payne was reinstated as a 
pensioner. 

Each summer from 1923 on this couple were known to the Family Welfare 
Society as applicants for railroad transportation for Mrs. Payne to visit her 
mother. In 1928, shortly after Mr. Payne had applied for the pension but before 
his first check had been paid, an investigation of the financial status was made 
by the Family Welfare Society. At that time the family consisted of Mr. and 
Mrs. Payne, a son, a daughter-in-law, and one roomer, who were living in a six- 
room, third-floor apartment renting for $50 a month. Mr. Payne was reported 
as earning from $16 to $18 a week working in a nut factory, although there is no 
record of this in the blind-pension investigation made two months earlier. Mrs. 
Payne worked occasionally and contributed irregular small amounts although 
at one time after she received the grant she earned $18 a week. The son who 
lives with the family is a diabetic and earns very little, but his wife earns $10 
weekly for half-time work at a grocery store. Most of this sum is spent for 
special food and insulin for the son. The boarder supposedly pays $4.00 a week 
but as he is blind the family permit him to pay irregularly, when he has the 
money. An estimate of the income of this family group shows it to exceed that 
allotted in the Chicago Standard Budget for Dependent Families by about $40 a 
year if the earnings of the daughter-in-law are excluded and assigned to the son 
for the extra expenses made necessary by his diabetic condition. Mr. Payne’s 
income plus Mrs. Payne’s pension exceeded the $1,000 permitted by the law as 
yearly income for a married couple at the time of the grant of his pension if a 
pension may be interpreted to constitute part of the income of the family. 

An attempt was made to secure an interview with the family but Mr. Payne 
and Mrs. Payne were working daily and were not anxious to talk over their 
problems and plans. The case-worker with the blind finds them rather difficult. 
This may be due to the fact that they fear an investigation would show them 
ineligible for the pension on a financial basis. 


There are, too, sources of income that are recognized as especially 
precarious. It is perhaps due to that fact that in the case of Mr. and 
Mrs. Landier the pension has been granted although the income 
from roomers is known to exceed the amounts specified in the 
statute: 

Mr. Landier, a married man of forty-five, has been a resident of Chicago all 


his life. He was a teamster who lost his sight in 1924 and applied for the pension 
about a year later upon the suggestion of an employee in the county agent’s office 
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whose mother belonged to the same lodge as Mrs. Landier. Conditions in the 
home seem to be very much as they were at the time of his application. Mr. and 
Mrs. Landier, their son, and two boarders are living in a comfortably furnished, 
six-room, stove-heated flat rented for $28 a month and located above a store in 
a business district. The son, who is twenty-seven, is employed as a truck-driver 
and pays $15 a week for his room and board, while two other boarders each pay 
$10 a week. Mrs. Landier formerly earned enough to pay the rent by making 
and selling lamp shades, but now she can sell only very occasional orders. The 
income from the boarders is over $1,800 a year, which is not of course clear 
profit, but which with the pension gives the family a very comfortable living. 
Mr. Landier is a comparatively young man who has never learned Braille or 
any occupation since his loss of sight. His blindness is due to syphilitic infection 
resulting in optic atrophy, and in addition to his blindness he has some difficulty 
in walking about. He spends his time smoking and listening to the radio, and 
assisting with such tasks about the house as the dishes and the scrubbing. There 
is a possibility that he might learn some trade that would at least keep him 
busy at home and be partially remunerative. At any rate, a skilful case-work 
investigation and assistance might make this family self-maintaining if they are 
not already so without the pension. An estimate of the family requirements 
according to the Chicago Standard Budget for Dependent Families is about $300 
lower than the income derived from the boarders and excluding the pension. 


Street canvassing or the type of mendicancy that disguises itself 
as peddling or street singing must be considered in connection with 
the blind pension. Mr. and Mrs. Graves, for example, both receive 
pensions. Mrs. Graves supplements this income by selling sheet 
music from house to house and begging on the street when necessary. 
They refused to make an estimate of their income from this source 
but are living very comfortably in a three-room apartment, for which 
they pay $45 a month rent. On the surface certainly their standard 
of living appears to be higher than that which could be maintained 
on $1,000 a year. 

There are cases in which the pensioner may be the owner of 
property which at the time may not be producing an income pro- 
portionate to its real value. An interesting case of this kind was 
referred by the State’s Attorney of Ford County to the Attorney- 
General, whose reply contains the facts as well as his opinion in the 
case: 


DEAR Sir: 

I have received your letter of the 2nd instant, which is as follows: 

“Under the new statute for pensions to blind persons, if a blind man, together 
with his spouse, do not have an income of $1000 per annum, or over, such blind 
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person is entitled to a pension. In this county a blind man, who is married, has 
filed an affidavit for a pension, setting up that the income of himself and spouse 
does not exceed $1000, etc. 

“As a matter of fact this blind man has title to 160 acres of land in this 
county, and on which is amortization loan of about $10,000. Under this loan 
of course he pays part of the principal each year, together with the interest. He 
owns a dwelling house in Sibley, Illinois, worth at least $1500 and I think he 
also has some money loaned out. With the payment of taxes on his farm and 
with the payment on his loan he, together with his wife, do not have an income 
of $1000 or more. Of course, there may be years when the income of his 160 
acres may make his income more than $1000. It would seem to me that the 
spirit of the Blind Pension Statute would not permit him to be entitled to a 
pension when we take into consideration that he owns considerable real estate. 
At the same time of course with the payment of taxes on his farm and taxes on 
his home and annual payments on his amortization loan, he technically does not 
have an income of $1000 or more. 

“T would like to have your opinion as to whether you think this blind man, 
by reason of his circumstances and by virtue of the provisions of the statute, is 
entitled to a blind pension.” 

Section 3 of the Relief of the Blind Act (General Section 281, Chapter 23, 
Smith-Hurd’s Revised Statutes of Illinois, 1927) is in the following language: 

“No person who is not a citizen of the United States, or who is a charge of 
any charitable institution of this State or any county or city thereof, or who has 
an income of more than four hundred sixty-five dollars ($465.00) per annum, or 
who is married and the total income of such person and spouse is one thousand 
dollars ($1,000.00) or more per annum, or who has not resided within the State 
of Illinois continuously for ten (10) consecutive years, and within his respective 
county for three years, immediately before applying for said benefit, shall be 
entitled to the provisions of this Act.” 

It is my opinion that the legislature in enacting said section 3 had in mind 
gross income and not net income. 

It must be remembered that this act is one providing for gratuitous relief, 
and, in my opinion, the court should consider this fact in adjudicating claims 
for benefits thereunder. The act is intended to provide a means for blind persons 
to reside at home with their families where such a course is possible. To grant 
relief to a blind person who owns one hundred and sixty acres of land and also 
a dwelling house, would appear to me to be unwarranted. The act, in my 
opinion, was not intended to apply to such cases. 

In my opinion, the position you have taken is correct, and, although the farm 
and residence might for crop failure reasons or otherwise fail to bring $1000 
gross income some years, it is my opinion that that fact would be more than 
offset by the probability that the income for other years will be much more than 
$1000. 

It appears to me that the court would not be warranted in granting the relief 
in the case you have outlined in your letter. 
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The statute excludes as beneficiaries of the Act those who are 
cared for in public charitable institutions, but says nothing about 
those under private auspices. And among one hundred case records 
read in Chicago there were eight who were receiving that kind of 
care. Of these, five were in an institution for the chronically ill, two 
in a Home for the Aged, and one, a mild mental case, in a private 
“Rest Cure.” 

As has been implied, up to the present time no effort has been put 
forth to render social service or to give constructive help with the 
benefit. Evidently great varieties of standards must prevail between 
and among the counties, but the state payment which simply re- 
imburses the county can exercise no influence toward securing 
greater uniformity or to induce the counties to develop a program of 
constructive social service. Yet the following summaries call atten- 
tion to situations in which helpful social treatment would be of great 
value to the pensioner, and a number of the records already cited 
show cases in which sound case work would probably lighten the 
taxpayer’s burden. 

Mr. Jensen is a widower, sixty years old, who was born in Denmark and 
came to the United States as a young man. His only living relatives are two 
sisters in Denmark, from whom he never hears. He developed a cataract in one 
eye in 1892, but his serious difficulty with his eyes did not begin until 1901, 
when he contracted glaucoma while working in a lumber camp in Northern 
Michigan. His wife died two years later, leaving him quite alone in this country. 
He was treated at the County Hospital in 1905 and at the Illinois Eye and Ear 
Infirmary in 1907, when he became totally blind. 

He managed to get along with the aid of old friends upon an income from 
selling pencils. At one time he was able to work in a telephone factory but had 
to give that up entirely six years ago because his age and his disability prevented 
his competing with other workers. He applied for the pension in 1916 but had 
some difficulty and did not receive it regularly until 1925. He spent three 
winters in Oak Forest (the county almshouse) when he was unable to maintain 
himself even with the aid of the pension. 

He roomed with friends on the Northwest Side until a year and one-half ago 
when it became extremely difficult for him to go about through traffic, and his 
income from “selling pencils” lessened. A friend who owned some property on 
the outskirts of the city offered him the use of it in return for the payment of 
taxes amounting to about $25 a year. Mr. Jensen now lives all alone in a five- 
room, stove-heated cottage without conveniences. It is set quite far from the 
road and apart from his neighbors. In the winter time, when the snow covers the 
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paths and ruts by which he is accustomed to find his way about, he cannot leave 
the house. He is entirely dependent upon the pension and small gifts of clothing 
and food that friends bring him about once a week. 

Mr. Jensen has adjusted himself and is able to get along with the increased 
pension. He no longer “sells pencils” and is quite happy in his independence. 
However, it does not seem advisable for a person handicapped as he is to live 
alone in an almost rural neighborhood. If case-work service were available it 
might be possible to assist him in making a more desirable plan. 


Mr. and Mrs. Linstrom are both graduates of the Jacksonville School for 
the Blind and were residents of the Illinois Industrial Home at the time the 
mandatory law providing for blind pensions was passed. They were unhappy 
and dissatisfied there and in 1917 decided to marry and establish their own 
home with the assistance of the pension. Their relatives were either unwilling 
or unable to aid them, and the investigators feared they would be unable to get 
along. Mr. Linstrom is a very excellent pianist but is such a large man that he 
is further handicapped in addition to his blindness and has been able to find very 
little work. Mrs. Linstrom has a good singing voice but is a rather unattrac- 
tive, untidy hunchback who has not been able to make her voice remunerative. 
They have two daughters born two and three years after their marriage. 

The family was reported to the United Charities by the county agent shortly 
before Mr. Linstrom’s first pension payment when they were urged, and refused, 
to consider returning to the Illinois Industrial Home, but no active supervision 
was given until after the birth of the two children and the grant of a pension to 
Mrs. Linstrom. At this time conditions in the family were very bad, the living 
conditions were poor, and the children did‘ not seem to be receiving proper care. 
There was an investigation by the Juvenile Protective Association and by the 
Juvenile Court, but without action being taken. After two or three months Mr. 
Linstrom found work with the Chicago Lighthouse, and the case was dropped as 
no more requests for assistance were made. The family later stated that they 
feared the United Charities would place the children in foster homes, so they 
decided to seek no further assistance from the society. When the children be- 
came of school age, they were placed in a denominational home and school in the 
country but have been brought home recently as the parents have been unable 
to pay even the very small tuition and board necessary. 

The family have moved three or four times in the past three years, each time 
in an attempt to better their conditions. At the present time they are living in a 
five-room, stove-heated, second-floor flat above a store, for which they pay $40 
a month rent. The two children are staying with a friend of Mrs. Linstrom’s 
as the mother is unwell and may have to go into the hospital for a short time. 
The income consists of the two blind pensions, $2.00 or $3.00 a week earned by 
Mr. Linstrom’s playing for a mission-church service, supplemented by what he 
gets from street begging. Mrs. Linstrom says that because he is unable to move 
about he receives a comparatively small amount, never over $200 during the 
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year. Mrs. Linstrom spoke very frankly of the dislike of this means of securing 
a livelihood and the preference for work which her husband seems unable to 
secure. This family has struggled against great odds, and the services of an 
experienced case-worker would probably be of great value to them. An estimate 
of their necessary requirements according to the Chicago Standard Budget for 
Dependent Families shows a deficiency in the reported income including the two 
pensions of about $80 below this standard even when the food and clothing of 
the two children are considered as provided by Mrs. Linstrom’s friend. 


Mr. Capek is an unmarried man, fifty-seven years old, who lost his sight 
after getting a piece of iron in his eye when he was twenty-four years old. He 
was supported by his parents until their death, when he was left without near 
relatives other than a nephew, who referred him to the county agent for sup- 
plies. This resulted in an application and grant of the pension in 1925. 

He has had practically no contact with agencies interested in the blind and 
has never learned any occupation suited to his capacity since he became dis- 
abled. When a teacher from the Department for the Visitation of the Adult 
Blind came to see him two years ago, he felt too old to try to learn. 

At present he lives alone in a three-room, second-floor, stove-heated flat, for 
which he pays $15 a month rent. The building is on the back of a lot on a kind 
of a bricked overcourt. The rooms are bare except for the most necessary pieces 
of furniture. He has no income other than the pension and rations of coal and 
food from the District Office of the Bureau of Public Welfare during the winter 
months. His nephew comes in almost every day to see how he is, and a young 
girl in the neighborhood cleans for him every Saturday. This man has prac- 
tically no recreational outlets and leads a lonely, empty life. He was almost 
pathetically eager to talk to the investigator. If an agency interested in the 
blind had been in contact with this man soon after his handicap had developed, 
it would perhaps have been possible to develop useful activities and interests 
for him. 

This discussion has concerned itself wholly with the question of 
the blind-pension law; but it should be kept in mind that the state 
maintains the other forms of public service in behalf of that group 
to which reference has been made, namely, the State School at 
Jacksonville,’ the provision for visitation in the home,? the Industrial 
Home, the State Eye and Ear, Infirmary,‘ as well as the pension 
provision which has been the subject of this discussion. 

It is clear that a comprehensive plan for the entire service should 
be developed and that in doing so co-operative relationships with 


See Annual Report of the Illinois Department of Public Welfare (1928), p. 257. 
2 Ibid., p. 150. 3 Ibid., p. 260. 4 Ibid., pp. 429, 464, 477. 
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the educational, health, and industrial authorities should be sought. 
The pension should be one item carefully integrated into the whole 
program for the blind. But until more ample services can be ren- 
dered many other groups who are in need of special care, the pension 
for the blind should likewise be regarded as an item in the state 
program of public relief. And now that the State Fund for Mothers’ 
Aid has initiated a policy of the grant in aid, the possibility of level- 
ing up the service of all these for whom the state tries to care should 
be considered. 

The Illinois Society made in 1928 an interesting Survey of the 
Causes of Blindness of persons receiving pensions at the time, which 
are summarized in the following table. 


CAUSES OF BLINDNESS 








ALarHete TS. owe Sees alla eae ue eeees ase aeees 716 
Post-opetative cataract: ¢ .... ic. sen ls sede e ees ueken 140 
VEIT ELOP RY os goo oss Guat coe lad racic moetes sales 595 
BEAM OE 8 Ses wees oe A ORS SRS ee 339 
MENACE RS oP oo 9c Ves exsin ao. el barons hme ete ag ened 205 
DEVE oo ulor 5 50 ives cn'e:n nie: sey oS aty RTA wa de tak ara ie oe aes 388 
Ophthalmia neonatorum.....................-0..2 000s 110 
Ce Caer cic 5 singe ols sti Ga cesaee Rae 598 

Total number of “diagnoses”... .................-. 3,181 
“Diagnoses” not obtainable or not adequate............ 336 

Total number of blind pensioners.................. 3;517 


These figures alone indicate the necessity of a well-organized edu- 
cational program for the prevention of blindness. With them should 
be considered the data available in the records of the institutions; 
and out of such a study should come a vigorous co-operative under- 
taking in which the departments of Public Welfare, Health, Educa- 
tion, and Labor should share. 

ELinor LAWRIE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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SOME OLD AGE PENSION QUESTIONS IN ENGLAND 
EDITORIAL NOTE 


Parliamentary papers dealing with old age pensions in Great 
Britain are numerous’ and valuable to the student. The two follow- 
ing documents have been selected because they contain discussions 
of some of the questions now concerning us in the United States. 
The first document is an extract from the Report of the Departmental 
Committee on Old Age Pensions at the close of the World War. Ameri- 
can students of the question are, of course, interested in the discus- 
sion of principles rather than the amount of money paid to individual 
pensioners, since the amount of the pension is important only in rela- 
tion to the purchasing power of money in different countries and the 
standard of living among the group needing pensions. The total 
amount now spent for pensions annually in relation to certain other 
expenditures now carried in this field is shown in the statement about 
public social services in England (see this Review, pp. 303-5). 

The second document is an extract from the testimony given by 
the late Charles Booth,” so well known as the author of seventeen 
volumes on Life and Labour of the People in London.’ Mr. Booth re- 

* In addition to those from which the two documents in this Review are taken, the 
most important British State Papers dealing with old age pensions are: Report of the 
Departmental Committee on Old Age Pensions, 1898 (Cd. 8911); Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on the Aged Deserving Poor, 1899; Report of the Departmental Committee on the 
Financial Aspects of the Proposals Made by the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
of 1899 about the Aged Deserving Poor, 1900 (Cd. 67); Report of the Select Committee on 
Aged Pensioners Bill, 1903; Administrative Concessions Made to Old Age Pensioners since 


the Commencement of the War, 1916 (Cd. 8320); Treasury Scheme for the Award of Addi- 
tional Allowances to Old Age Pensioners Suffering Special Hardship Owing to the War, 
1916 (Cd. 8373). 

2 See frontispiece. ; 

3 In the Final Volume of Life and Labour, which was written in 1902, seventeen years 
after his poverty studies first began, Mr. Booth made the following statement in dis- 


cussing the relation of the old age pension system to charity: 
“T advocate the introduction of Old Age Pensions, contributed directly from the 
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garded himself as a statistician and a social observer rather than a 
social reformer. But at an early point in his London investigations 
he became convinced that an old age pension plan was necessary in 
England to mitigate the hardships of the English poor law system. 
Mr. Booth advocated a system of universal non-contributory pen- 
sions to be paid to any citizen who wished to claim one at the age 
fixed by Parliament just as he might claim free education for his 
children. Mr. Booth served as a member of the Royal Commission 
on the Aged Poor from 1893 to 1895, but he also testified before the 
Commission, reading in part from a carefully prepared statement. 


national purse, not so much in aid of poverty as of thrift; but acting directly and in- 
directly in relief both of the Poor Law and of private charity; simplifying the problems 
which each has to treat; and making concerted action on their part in dealing with desti- 
tution and distress more practicable and more efficacious. ... . 

“T would make seventy the age at which a free and honourable pension should be 
granted to everyone .... and I put the amount at seven shillings per week, in place of 
the more generally adopted proposal of five shillings a week at sixty-five. Proof of age, 
nationality, and residence in England during the working years of life would be required. 
There would be no restriction as to earnings (if at seventy any are still possible); nor as 
to amount of savings: the seven shillings would be in addition to whatever the recipient 
had or might earn, but would be drawn weekly by personal application, or in cases of 
debility or illness by some accredited relative or friend. If on this system any who did 
not exactly need the money, should still collect it, so much the better for maintaining 
the dignity of the rest; as one may welcome a bishop or a lord who deigns to travel third 
class. 

“‘At and after seventy most of the difficulties and, I think, all the dangers of a uni- 
versal pension system melt away. Its cost is no longer prohibitive, while the coming of 
the pension would be of untold value in limiting the liabilities which prolonged life en- 
tail, not only on the individual, but on thrift agencies and on charitable funds, and 
would lift from very many old hearts the fear of the poorhouse at the last. 

“Tt is, however, before seventy, and mainly between sixty and seventy, that the 
battle of independence has to be fought; and it is to the beneficial effect of a coming 
pension on the lives of the people, especially during this period, that I attach especial 
importance. It is this effect, moreover, which brings the subject definitely within the 
range of the subject I am now discussing. 

“To those who demand that the State provision should begin at sixty, and who 
claim that it is impossible for working men to save enough for maintenance in old age, 
I would say that most could provide enough to eke out the earnings which are still 
possible between sixty and seventy; and that their clubs could more easily assist them 
in this if relieved of all liability for those whose lives are prolonged. To those again who 
take their stand on sixty-five as the right pension age, with five shillings as the amount, 
I can only say that in my view, seven shillings at seventy provides a more practical 
scheme. The cost would be substantially less, and the difficulties, both economic and 
administrative, very much so..... Up to seventy he would have to provide for his 
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His books on this subject include Pauperism, A Picture; and the 
Endowment of Old Age, An Argument (London, 1892); The Aged Poor 
in England and Wales, Condition (London, 1894); Old Age Pensions 
and the Aged Poor, A Proposal (London, 1899). 


Old Age Pensions at the Close of the War' 


The problem of the provision of suitable assistance for the aged poor 
is one which has attracted the attention of the Governments of most 
civilised communities during the last thirty years. So far as the United 


life; beyond that age he need not worry, though few who save at all would limit their 
action so closely or be content when seventy was at last reached, if they had not some 
funds in hand to help out the pension allowance. .... 

“Tt is a mistake to suppose that no advantage would come except to those who live 
beyond seventy. The provident would feel the benefit at once through the decreased 
rate of contribution for remote benefits, which would be possible if their clubs could 
omit old age in their calculations, while the effective value of any other savings they are 
able to make will be immediately increased, in so far as the possible years of extreme old 
age can be dropped out of financial count. For very many, the one doubt as to being 
able to escape the poorhouse would be removed. And even those who largely trust to 
others to do their saving for them, would find it far easier to obtain aid from some old 
employer, or friend, or relative, or even child, if the liability were limited to a definite 
term. Those of the improvident class who lived past seventy, might still find themselves 
stranded, without friends, in their old age; but the certainty of a pension accruing would 
often bridge the gulf, enabling those who might otherwise have been abandoned to the 
Poor Law, to maintain a decent home outside. .... 

“Tt is commonly said that few of the old who are now inmates of poorhouses could, 
if a pension were granted, find any home outside. That may be so, but it hardly affects 
the question. The object of the pension, actual or prospective, is to maintain a home, 
which is a very different thing from suddenly finding one. The pension itself is only one 
factor out of many that would be found working in this direction. The preservation of 
the homes would exercise a constant wholesome influence on family relations as well as 
on thrift. The young would Jook to the old, instead of only the old looking to the young. 
Some, doubtless, might be completely stranded in old age, and might be glad to abandon 
their pension for the haven of the poorhouse, and there would be others whose tempers 
made home life impossible; but I cannot doubt that if they were no longer a financial 
burthen, most old people whose health permitted it would remain outside. For the most 
part they do so now where out relief is given, though the amount allowed them is very 
small. It is only those whose infirmities are such that they require a nurse’s care who 
ought to be recommended to give up home and pension in favour of the poorhouse in- 
firmary. Such as these should, indeed, be encouraged to do so, but it would be the work 
of charitable and friendly kindness to minister to the comfort and happiness of all such 
as can remain in the world outside” (pp. 143-48). 


t Extract from Great Britain Treasury, Old Age Pensions Committee, Report of the 
Departmental Committee on Old Age Pensions (Cd. 410) (London: His Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office, 1919), pp. 4-10. 
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Kingdom is concerned the question assumed a definite shape in the early 
nineties, public opinion being especially drawn to the matter through Mr. 
Charles Booth’s investigations into the causes of the high rate of pauper- 
ism in old age. 

As a consequence the Royal Commission on the Aged Poor was ap- 
pointed in 1893 to “consider whether any alterations in the system of 
Poor Law relief are desirable, in the case of persons whose destitution is 
occasioned by incapacity for work resulting from old age, or whether 
assistance could otherwise be afforded in those cases.” This Commission 
drew attention to the extent of aged pauperism and the unsatisfactory 
character of the assistance given under the Poor Law. It considered three 
main schemes for the provision of Old Age Pensions, viz: universal pen- 
sions paid from Imperial taxation, compulsory insurance on the German 
model, and the system of State-aided voluntary assurance supported by 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, but the adoption of any of those proposals were 
deemed by the Commission to be impracticable. .... 

In 1908 Mr. Asquith announced in his Budget speech the intention of 
the Government to proceed with the provision of Old Age Pensions, and 
outlined the scheme which eventually became law as the Old Age Pensions 
Act of 1908. Under this Act, which, with the amending Act of 1911, is the 
starting point of our enquiry, persons of 70 years and over, with certain 
exceptions, of which the most important were recipients of Poor Law 
Relief, were granted a full pension of 5s. a week if their yearly means did 
not exceed £21, and reduced pensions if their means exceeded £21 but 
did not exceed £31 10s. The cost of this scheme was placed entirely on 
the Exchequer." 

On 31st March, 1919, 920,198 persons, being about 56 per cent. of the 
estimated total septuagenarian population, were in receipt of Old Age 
Pensions, of whom 322,934 were men, and 597,264 were women. Of the 
total number 855,274 persons were in receipt of pensions at the maximum 
rate of 5s..... 

In introducing their scheme the Government had to choose in the first 
place between contributory or non-contributory pensions. On the one 
hand, it was urged that a contributory system encourages thrift, self- 
respect and self-reliance, while at the same time it reduces the burden on 
public funds and avoids the necessity of any tests other than those of age 
and contribution. On the other hand the Government saw serious objec- 
tions to the adoption of this system. “So-called contributory systems,” said 
Mr. Asquith, on the 7th of May, 1908 (Debates, Vol. 188, Cols. 464-7), 


[That is, the cost was made a national as distinct from a local obligation.] 
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must be ruled out. They do not meet the necessities of the case. If the contribu- 
tion which is to be the condition of a pension were left to the option of the would- 
be pensioner, the assistance of the State might be confined to a comparatively 
small class, and that not by any means necessarily the most necessitous or the 
most deserving class. On the other hand, if it were sought to make the contri- 
bution compulsory, with no practical machinery in this country .. . . by which 
it would be worked, you would certainly have to face the hostility of other com- 
peting bodies like the trade unions, friendly societies, insurance companies, and 
‘a host of others. Moreover—and this in itself, though not an argument against 
the contributory scheme, is conclusive against it as a solution to the problem, 
or an attempt to solve the problem—none of its benefits would come into actual 
enjoyment until after the lapse of twenty or more years. 

These difficulties appeared to the Government to be insurmountable, 
and the Old Age Pension system in this country, as in Australia, New 
Zealand and Denmark has been established on a non-contributory basis. 

Having accepted the non-contributory principle the Government had 
to decide the extent of its application. 

It was contended, on the one hand, that the pension should be claim- 
able as of right on the attainment of a certain age, and that any income 
limit tainted the pension with charity and penalised thrift. The other 
view was that the claim must be based not upon age alone, but also upon 
the necessity and desert of the claimant, and on this latter view it followed 
logically that there must be an income limit above which no pension 
could be granted, and strict enquiry into the means of applicants. The 
Act of 1908 was based upon this latter view, but, judging from the dis- 
cussions, this was due rather to considerations of finance than to a 
definite rejection of the principle of universal pensions. 

On the other hand, the Act neither professed to meet nor did meet all 
the needs of old age. The pension was fixed at a figure (5s. a week) which 
was obviously inadequate to provide complete subsistence, but which it 
was hoped would supplement the Old Age Pensioner’s own resources or, 
if he had none, would make it possible for him to be supported by his 
family in their own home. Where such assistance was insufficient, the 
pensioner was left to the Poor Law, and it was provided that non-medical 
Poor Relief should disqualify for the receipt of a pension. 

The Act was frankly of an experimental and tentative character. ‘““We 
put it forward,”’ said Mr. Lloyd George, ‘‘as an incomplete one; we say 
that it is a beginning, and only a beginning. We do not say that it deals 
with all the problem of unmerited destitution in this country. We do not 
even content that it deals with the worst part of that problem.” (Debates, 
Vol. 190, Col. 585.) It should, however, be remembered that, from the 
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first, the Government contemplated that the scheme of Old Age Pensions 
should operate with a system of invalidity insurance, and such a system 
was in fact instituted by the National Insurance Act, 1911. 

The years that have passed since 1911 have revealed further considera- 
tions as to the scope of these Acts to which much of the evidence we have 
taken has been directed. It is admitted that the existing Acts have been 
of great value. There has, however, been dissatisfaction with the various 
limitations imposed. The War, and the conditions attending it, have made 
the problem we are dealing with at once more acute and more difficult 
to solve. The devaluation of money has adversely affected almost all 
sections of the community, and the hardships consequent on these changes 
have been experienced to the full by Old Age Pensioners. 

The grant of the additional allowance of 2s. 6d. a week is a recognition 
of the needs of Old Age Pensioners, but has only partly met them and is 
merely a temporary measure. Similarly, the administrative concessions 
have stimulated the criticism of the means limit, since, while affording 
much-needed relief, they have produced new anomalies, among which the 
preferential treatment of pensioners, as compared with claimants, has 
especially struck the public mind. 

These additional grievances have arisen in an atmosphere of almost un- 
restrained expenditure. The result is that hopes of State assistance are 
now entertained by large sections of the community to a much greater 
degree than ever previously known. Yet while the needs of the aged are 
greater and the hopes of a larger and more extensive scheme of Old Age 
Pensions are widespread, the very same circumstances make our task still 
more difficult, since the War has brought with it a state of financial stress 
quite unforeseen when Old Age Pensions were first established. On the 
one hand we have had proposals (one pound a week at age 60 to all) which 
would involve an expenditure of over £200,000,000 a year; on the other 
is the weighty testimony of Sir John Bradbury’ as to the inability of the 


[Secretary of the Treasury in 1919. In his testimony before the Committee, Sir 
John Bradbury, in reply to the question, “Which public services do you contemplate 
may have to be curtailed or suspended in consequence of the grave financial position 
of the country? Do those services include in any way the sevice of Old Age Pensions?” 
said: 

“I should be very anxious indeed that any statutory provision made for Old Age 
Pensions should not be subject to future curtailment, and I deduce from that the desir- 
ability of not making any definite and permanent statutory provision until the financial 
position can be foreseen. ... . I express the deliberate opinion that the country is not 
in a position to make a relatively more liberal provision for the aged than was made 
before the war.”’] 
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exchequer to bear any additional expenditure. To recommend too much 
might well hinder any achievement whatever. 

We would further observe that Old Age Pensions, however widely 
extended, are but part of a system which includes on the one hand Na- 
tional Insurance, and on the other the Poor Law. All our predecessors 
have experienced the same difficulty. Thus the Select Committee on the 
Aged and Deserving Poor reported: 

That the needs of many of the aged and deserving poor will not be met by 
any scheme of Old Age Pensions only, and that some provision should be made 
for them by the reform of Poor Law Administration; in other words by im- 
proved poor relief, as well as by Old Age Pensions. 


Similarly, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, speaking in 1899, argued that 
“any system of pensions to be entirely satisfactory must, at all events, 
be supplemented by some change in the administration of the Poor Law.” 
(Debates, Vol. 69, Col. 81.) 

Again, since the passing of the original Act, a system of State insurance 
against invalidity and unemployment has been instituted which, as re- 
gards the receipt of sickness and disablement benefit, stands in a definite 
relation to the age at which Old Age Pensions are granted. 

These considerations have led us to adopt a form of report which, if 
unusual, we think to be the most useful. It is a report in stages. We indi- 
cate generally what should be the ultimate function of Old Age Pensions 
as part of a complete scheme of public assistance, regard being had to 
the other factors to which we have referred. 

Then, since such an end cannot be completely attained by proposals 
falling within the limits of our enquiry, we submit a recommendation for 
the reform of the Old Age Pension system which in our opinion is nec- 
essary to place it on a satisfactory basis, and which we wish to see carried 
into law apart from the detailed consideration of other problems. Inci- 
dentally we given indications of useful palliatives pending the legislation 
necessary to carry out the policy we recommend. 

The final object which we have in view is a system under which com- 
plete and adequate public assistance would be available in all cases in 
which it is required, whether the need arises from old age in particular, or 
from invalidity, unemployment or other forms of disability, and whether 
or not the need extends to destitution. Such a system would cover the 
field occupied by Old Age Pensions and National Insurance on the one 
side, and the Poor Law, regenerated, as we hope, on the other. The full 
scope and extent of Insurance has not yet been ascertained and requires 
prompt and thorough investigation. Equally urgent is the reform of the 
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Poor Law, and, if after our present recommendations are embodied in 
law and these cognate problems have been fully explored, there remain 
gaps unfilled by any form of public assistance, then the problem of Old 
Age Pensions on the side of lowering the age or on the side of increasing 
the amount, will again arise if the final object here indicated is to be 
attained. 

This being our final object, we point out that both in what we recom- 
mend and in the limits of our recommendations, we are mindful that the 
problem of those under the age limit is bound up with National Insurance, 
and the problem of the amount of pension above our proposal is bound up 
with the administration of the Poor Law or its equivalent. .... 

The Means Limit.—The question as to what means limit should be em- 
bodied in an Old Age Pensions Act, or whether there should be a means 
limit at all, is perhaps the most important of all the matters referred to 
us. Here, again, the problem is greatly affected by the changed economic 
conditions. The fall in the purchasing power of money has reduced the 
value of the means limit, and some change is necessary if the claimants 
to Old Age Pensions are to be placed in a position as favourable as they 
occupied in 1908 or 1914. From our evidence we have come to the con- 
clusion that the effect of high prices in lowering the true value of the 
means limit can only be met if the means limit is doubled, in other words, 
if an individual is allowed to have a pension so long as his means from all 
sources do not exceed £63 a year. But while this modification of the law 
would continue the original plan of giving pensions to those who could 
not otherwise maintain a certain minimum standard of living, it does not 
meet the adverse criticisms of the effect of the means limit. The means 
limit has been criticised on three distinct grounds:— 

(1) That the existence of the means limit reintroduces the old pauper 
taint and brands the Old Age Pension as a compassionate grant. 

(2) That the inclusion in a pensioner’s means, by reason of which he 
may lose his right to a pension, of certain kinds of income injuriously 
affects thrift, benevolence and industry. 

(3) That the enquiries which are essential to the system cause a certain 
amount of irritation and friction. 

The criticism under the first head really touches the root principle upon 
which Old Age Pensions are granted. We have already dealt with this 
question .. . . and have indicated that the existing system was framed 
on the view that the claim to a pension rests on necessity and not on right. 
So long as a means limit is imposed, the grant must retain the character of 
almsgiving. 
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The evidence under the second head was mainly devoted to pleas for 
the exclusion of particular kinds of income from the calculation of 
means :— 

Thrift.—It was strongly urged that benefits from Friendly Societies and 
Trades Unions should be ignored. It was sometimes argued that such 
receipts were different in essence from the proceeds of individual savings 
placed in other kinds of investments, by reason of the communal or social 
advantage of those types of thrift agency. With few exceptions, however, 
the witnesses agreed, when examined, that it was difficult to justify such 
difference of treatment. They finally asked that whatever form thrift 
might take, whether it was in the shape of subscriptions to a Friendly 
Society or Trade Union, or of savings in a capital form in the Savings 
Bank or Government Loans or otherwise, such thrift should not be dis- 
couraged by its being a barrier to the receipt of an Old Age Pension. 

Witnesses argued that it was inconsistent for the State to advocate 
saving on the part of the individual and then to penalise such saving by 
making it a positive disadvantage to the individual. It was pointed out 
that while the individual himself might very rarely be influenced by such 
considerations, or be detetred from saving on the ground of the remote 
contingency of a loss of.an Old Age Pension, the present system did un- 
doubtedly militate against the promotion of thrift agencies and act as 
a deterrent to employers starting contributory schemes of old age endow- 
ment, and that, in so far as this was the case, the system was an adverse 
social influence. We are impressed with the idea that it is desirable in the 
future for industry to be so organised as to provide adequate pensions for 
all employees on their retirement, and we are of opinion that any system 
which tends to discourage the initiation of such schemes is detrimental 
to the community. 

Benevolence.—Many witnesses have submitted that assistance given by 
friends, relatives and ex-employers should not be taken into account in 
calculating means. They argued that under the present system would-be 
benefactors are faced with the alternative of discontinuing such assistance, 
or of finding that it merely results in the reduction or revocation of the 
pension, thereby relieving the Pension Vote instead of assisting the pen- 
sioner. This is felt as a peculiar grievance by working-class families who 
have maintained their old people often at considerable self-sacrifice up to 
the age of seventy and then discover that their action entails the loss of 
the pension. 

Industry—A number of witnesses supported the view that personal 
earnings obtained by casual work and home industry should be excluded 
from means. We believe with many witnesses that the old people them- 
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selves are likely to be healthier and happier when engaged in suitable 
occupations than when induced to live in idleness. It is, moreover, of par- 
ticular importance to the State at the present time that none of its citizens 
should be artificially deterred from performing such work as is suitable to 
their capacity under reasonable and proper conditions. 

If savings, gifts and earnings are for these reasons to be ignored, the 
only remaining form of income is inherited property. From the adminis- 
trative point of view, it is difficult to decide whether particular items of 
means are the result of personal savings or personal exertion, or whether 
they should be more accurately classed under inheritance, and what dis- 
tinction can in fairness be made between bequests and gifts by the living. 

It will be seen, therefore, that there are cogent arguments against the 
retention of each of the sources of income in the calculation of means, 
while to exclude some items and to include others would be productive 
of fresh difficulties and anomalies. 

We consider, on the whole, that it is impossible to differentiate equi- 
tably between various kinds of means, and we do not think that the mere 
doubling of the means limit would be more than a palliative. Such a 
course would, it is true, restore the relationship between the pension and 
the means limit, but it would leave the main criticisms of the means limit 
untouched. The maintenance of the means limit even at twice its present 
figure would still necessitate full enquiries by the Pension Officer, and as 
regards borderland cases would still differentiate between those who had 
saved and those who had not saved, to the disadvantage of the thrifty. 

The third head is that of the irritation and friction caused by the en- 
quiries. We have no grounds for thinking that Pension Officers discharge 
their duties otherwise than with tact and fairness. There is, however, no 
doubt that the system is widely resented and complained of. When it 
comes to assessing the annual income of a small farmer or trader, or fixing 
the value of board and lodging, or of the profits from small semi-domestic 
employments, there is room for a great difference of opinion and for a 
variety of decisions as affecting neighbours and acquaintances. Few things 
spread among a community more quickly than grievances, which, though 
trivial in themselves, bulk largely in the lives of the people immediately 
affected. The results of the enquiry often cause more dissatisfaction than 
the enquiry itself. 

Having thus considered the arguments for the elimination of certain 
items of revenue in calculating the means of the applicant, we are con- 
vinced that the criticisms are sound, and that it is of the utmost im- 
portance that they should be met fairly and adequately. 

If many of the items of means which we have considered are for these 
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reasons to be excluded, numbers of people would receive the Old Age 
Pensions whose incomes approach the income tax limit. We have, there- 
fore, carefully considered the possibility of adopting the income tax limit 
as the means limit for Old Age Pensions. Such a plan would have the ad- 
vantage of confining pensions to those whose incomes are below the level 
at which they can be reasonably expected to contribute towards the 
revenue of the State by direct taxation. The evidence we have taken 
shows that the adoption of this limit would involve a cost of £38,000,000, 
as against the £32,000,000 involved in doubling the present means limit 
with a ros. pension. 

Our evidence, however, shows that the Inland Revenue Department 
has no machinery at its disposal which would supply an automatic test 
of liability and avoid the present system of investigation, and we are in- 
formed that such a proposal, if adopted, might react unfavorably on the 
income tax receipts and embarrass any Government concerned in the 
raising or lowering of the income tax limit. 

We have, therefore, been irresistibly forced to advocate that the means 
limit be abolished altogether, and that the Old Age Pension be given to all 
citizens at the age of 70. We are of opinion that no other course will re- 
move the very serious objections to the present system. 

The abolition of the means qualification is obviously open to the objec- 
tion that a number of persons would receive pensions who are in no 
financial need. It may be equally obviously urged that if any additional 
money is raised for pensions it should be applied to the payment of an 
increased grant to provide pensions for poor persons of a lower age. We 
think these objections can be satisfactorily met. 

Universal Old Age Pensions have been advocated by witnesses speaking 
on behalf of people, none of whom are wealthy, on the broad ground that 
the principle of universality abolishes all inequality of treatment, and 
would remove any sense of dependence on charity or preference, which, 
it is argued, may attach to pensions if granted to one class of the com- 
munity only. We are informed that the grant of a ten shilling pension to 
every person on reaching the age of 70 would involve a total expenditure 
of £41,000,000 a year, £3,000,000 a year more than the cost involved in 
granting pensions to persons below the income tax limit, and £9,000,000 
a year more than that involved in doubling the means limit. 

The question of whether the country can afford this additional cost is 
rather for [Parliament] than for us to determine, and we bear that in mind 
in making this recommendation. Our duty, as we conceive it, is to recom- 
mend what we believe to be the best system, and, while we have regard 
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to finance, it is not for us to consider our problem predominantly from the 
financial standpoint. 

The indirect economic benefit to the country of removing by universal 
pensions the hindrances to thrift, industry and provision, public or 
private, for the aged cannot be measured in precise figures, but in our 
view it is of the greatest importance; and if to secure this and to remove 
admitted anomalies, which are a source of injury to the State, there is 
involved the grant of pensions to a certain number of people who have 
contributed to them, it is a small price to pay for the advantages thereby 
obtained. 

The difficulty of advocating thrift, while at the same time penalising 
saving, would be overcome, and a great impetus would be given to both 
State-aided and State-approved thrift agencies of all kinds. 

Universal Old Age Pensions would dispose of practically all enquiries 
save as to age, those as to nationality and residence affecting only a small 
portion of the community. The adoption of the principle abolishes any 
inquisition into sources or amount of income. It would be apparent that 
Old Age Pensions are not meant to supersede Poor Law Relief for necessi- 
tous persons. At the same time, the question of the “deserving character” 
of those who are to receive the pensions, which was prominent years ago 
but which has fallen into desuetude, would become irrelevant. The adop- 
tion of the principle would mark a divergence from the original concep- 
tion of helping the deserving poor alone, but it would place the system of 
Old Age Pensions upon a definite footing, and make it more susceptible 
of complete and uniform treatment. Incidentally, it would set free a num- 
ber of officials at a time when productive rather than regulative work is 
needed by the nation, and, as regards those persons who would receive 
a pension though themselves in easy circumstances, a large part of the 
pension itself would flow back to the Treasury in taxation. 

In recommending universal pensions with the financial caveat we have 
included, we advise that the pension should be payable only to the 
pensioner on personal application, save in case of illness. 


Mr. Charles Booth and the Royal Commission of 1893' 


You are of opinion, I think, that two-thirds of a certain proportion of the 
population .... are, at one time or another, paupers?—Quite so; two- 
thirds. 

* Extract from the testimony of Mr. Charles Booth in Great Britain Royal Com- 


mission on the Aged Poor, Minutes of Evidence Taken before the Royal Commission on 
the Aged Poor (C.—7684.—I1) (London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1895), III, 578-89. 
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Those are very formidable numbers. Are they in accordance with your own 
experience in working among the poor?—I have no experience that would 
go against it..... Then with regard to the proportion of women. Of 
outdoor paupers more than two-thirds are women. The table shows that, 
and although the men preponderate in the workhouse in indoor relief, the 
result on the whole is that 238,000 women to 163,000 men is the pro- 
portion, or 146 to 100. 

To what causes do you attribute that large proportion of women as com- 
pared to men?—I suppose mainly to the fact that they are less financially 
responsible. 

That they do not belong to friendly societies; they do not take any other 
methods of providing for their old age in the same proportion?—They have 
not the same control of the purse. Then when we consider also the large 
proportion of outdoor to indoor paupers, where we have seen more than 
double are women, it seems to me that it tends to show that a very large 
number of them are decent respectable people. The general sweeping con- 
demnations apply far more to the men than to the women in my judg- 
ment. Then I would wish here to acknowledge (as it is said, and perhaps 
proved) the maintenance of most of these people could be thrown on 
private sources by the offer of the house in place of outdoor relief, but I 
do not see that they would be necessarily more independent than before. 
These old women are necessarily dependent, and I do not see that we have 
any right to apply a special meaning to the word independent, and trans- 
late independence of poor relief into independence without that restric- 
tion. My impression is that most of the women would feel more inde- 
pendent if they lived in their son’s house with a small allowance from the 
parish, and still more with a pension which had no such stigma to it, than 
they would feel if they were entirely dependent on the child. The position 
of the child is, of course, different. The position of the child is, that if he 
supports his mother he and she are more independent than if she receives 
it from the rates, but if we are to consider at all the view of the old people 
themselves, we have had evidence here to say so, and I think it is true, 
that they do not feel more independent by being thrown entirely upon 
the support of their friends or their children. ... . There is one thing I 
wish to add, to finish; that I do claim that the whole position of the old is 
unsatisfactory now, and I would say that old age fares hardly in our times; 
and that, to some extent, pursues the question you asked me with regard 
to the improvements that we recognize as going on everywhere in the 


condition and the wealth of the people. “Life runs more intensely than — 


it did, and the old tend to be thrown out. Not only does work on the whole 
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go faster, and require more perfect nerve, but it changes its character 
more frequently, and new men, young men, are needed to take hold of the 
new machines or new methods employed. The community gains by this, 
but the old suffer. They suffer beyond any measure of actual incapacity, 
for the fact that a man is old is often in itself enough to debar him from 
obtaining work.” 

That may be true of particular classes of work; but do you mean to say 
that it is generally true?—It is generally true of town conditions; I do not 
feel equally certain that it is generally true of country conditions. 

But why should it be of town conditions? The general effect of recent 
changes has been to shorten the hours and also to increase the wages; why 
should that have an injurious effect upon the nerves or character of the work- 
men?—The shortening of hours and the raising of wages, I believe, is 
economically satisfactory, mainly because it is connected with intenser 
work. The evidence, as I have seen it, is that the production is very little 
reduced..... The question in my mind is, whether a man over 65 can 
work alongside of younger men successfully. 

Just so. But your argument further is, that there are fewer men of 60 or 
65 than formerly who can work, inasmuch as the pressure of this age is so 
strong upon them?—Oh, no, that was not the argument I meant. All that 
I meant was, that a man having reached that age had a worse chance 
than formerly, because he had to take his place in industry specially 
suited to a more energetic style of work; that a man may not be a worse 
man at that age than his father was, but that what is demanded of him, 
what he must necessarily be able to do, in order to keep pace with the 
way the work is done now, is far more than was demanded some years 
Me hose The value of the old person compared to the man in the prime 
of life is, I believe, getting less. That is the gist of my argument; I do not 
wish to press it any further... .. 

On the scheme I wish to bring before the Commission it is intended that 
every one born in England or Wales who has not for any length of time 
resided abroad (unless as a soldier, or in the service of the State) shall, 
when 65 be entitled to the pension. The pension has been referred to 
previously as a pension of 5s. a week. “All that can be expected is that 
the claim should be supported by reasonably credible evidence, and I sug- 
gest that the age of each applicant and the validity of the claim be decided 
by the superintendent registrar of the district in which the claimant re- 
sides, on such evidence as may be brought before him. The course of pro- 
cedure might, perhaps, be as follows (I, of course, do not attach any im- 
portance to these details, but it is merely a method of explaining the 
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scheme) :—The claimant would personally appear before the superin- 
tendent registrar and state the age he believed himself tq be, and where 
he had passed his life, and would, in particular, give the actual addresses 
at which he had lived for the last five or ten years. He would also 
give the names of two or three respectable persons who might be 
willing to speak as to his credibility and the probable truth of his state- 
ments, and he would answer such questions and cross questions as 
the superintendent registrar might ask in order to verify his story. The 
claim so made would then be referred to the registrar of the sub-district 
in which the claimant resided for further inquiry. The referees would have 
to be seen, and sufficient researches made to test the general truth of the 
statements made. On receiving the local registrar’s report the superin- 
tendent registrar would fix the age.” 

These are questions as to the proof of a man’s being 65. But what I should 
like you to explain fully is your views as to the policy, and first of all as to the 
amount that would be required for giving effect to your proposal of finding a 
pension for everybody above 65; and then as to the effect of your proposal 
upon the poor themselves?—I hesitated to go at great length into the argu- 
ment, believing that my views were very much before the public, and 
being perfectly ready to answer any questions upon them. But with re- 
gard to these specific points I can give you the calculations. 

I want them down in the evidence, inasmuch as they make the founda- 
tion for the examination into the scheme which must follow—In Eng- 
land and Wales, according to the census, there were, in 1891, 766,014 
women and 606,587 men over 65 years of age, or together, 1,372,601 old 
persons. At 5s. per week, or £13 per annum each, a universal pension list 
would reach nearly £18,000,000.”” . . . . That sum would not provide an 
annuity of £13 for every old person in Scotland and Ireland. The propor- 
tion for Scotland might perhaps approach that. But for Ireland very far 
from it. Ireland being so poor a country, and unfortunately with so large 
a proportion of old people, the young people having so very largely emi- 
grated, the position of Ireland treated by itself surely needs exceptional 
treatment..... You would need to add six and a half millions for Ire- 
land and Scotland. That would be twenty-four and a half millions if 
everyone had the pension. ... . The only cash saving is the money that 
is now being expended on old people through the Poor Law, which would 
not be a very large sum, if you assume that the Poor Law establishments, 
workhouses and so on, all go on; if you merely take the money that is now 
being spent in out-door allowance, and in food and clothing for those who 
are in-door, the sum undoubtedly would be comparatively insignificant, I 
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have not actually estimated what it would be,something between £1,000,000 
and £2,000,000 I think... .. But there is no immediate saving, no sav- 
ing to be counted upon in the general administration of the Poor Law 
unless the dealing with the old age should lead to large reforms in the ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law; if it should lead to an improved administra- 
tion such as we see in certain parts of England carried out all round then 
the saving would no doubt be very great indeed: it would be possible to 
shut up a large number of workhouses, and we should have a very differ- 
ent state of things, But it is not a saving that we can reasonably count 
upon, because it depends on many considerations and must take time. 

The administration of the Poor Law would be made very much easier 
with respect to those above 65. It relieves them entirely of that;.... 
and having been relieved of that, and private charity being largely re- 
lieved, and relations largely relieved, in fact, all the resources from which 
the old now draw their support being to a certain extent relieved by this 
assistance from taxation, I take it that these sources would be more 
readily drawn upon to meet independently the other causes of pauper- 
ere 

The most startling part of your proposition, and one, I think, we all 
find most difficult to explain to ourselves, is, why the very large numbers 
of those who do not want 5s. a week should have 5s. a week pressed upon 
them.—I believe it to be necessary to take from this proposal the harmful 
economical effects which do, in my judgment, come from relief when it 
depends upon considerations of desert or necessity. .... It would be a 
very unreasonable proposal if it were not true, as I believe it is true, that 
very much larger classes than those who come upon the Poor Law would 
be greatly and soundly benefitted by it. In the first place, I think that 
we have to consider the fact that the paupers, those who would receive 
the direct aid, and a preponderating proportion of certain classes which 
are not to be called pauper classes, they can only be described as classes 
who are incapable of earning, or, at any rate, do not earn, high wages, 
and I think that we may fairly look upon them as worthy of considera- 
tion, as very much entitled to consideration, of them there is a large pro- 
portion, who are in touch with the Poor Law, and are very frequently 
coming upon the Poor Law..... If you were to take, as a definition of 
pauperism, any receipt of poor relief at all, I should not wonder if half 
the old people got it; but I have no figures to prove it. It is something 
over 40 per cent..... Then may I read this portion which refers to the 
misunderstanding of my proposals as to the treatment of those who are 
paupers? “Amongst the practical difficulties which lie in the way of the 
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adoption of a general plan of old age endowment the transition from the 
present system has to be considered. In what way are we to treat exist- 
ing paupers? Whatever rule is applied to those who may be over 65, at 
the time of the passing of such a measure as I have suggested, would be 
applicable also, afterwards currently, to those who are pauperized before 
reaching the age of 65. What should that rule be? The object is twofold: 
(1) To guard against misuse of the pensions; and (2) to make out relief 
undesirable. There is no reason to suppose that those who have reached 
65 without any recourse to the Poor Law, would cease to be independent 
after receiving their pension, and it is sufficient to provide that a fall into 
pauperism later-would entail the passing of their pension to the guardians 
in exchange for maintenance in the workhouse. But with those actually 
pauperized there is at least room for doubt whether 5s. a week would add 
anything to their independence. On the other hand, if everyone who has 
received relief within a certain time is to be counted a pauper, it is not 
every pauper that is pauperized. I suggest, therefore, that in order to 
guard against misuse, the claim for a pension of everyone who has had 
relief during a certain previous period (in my book I said ten years, but 
I should like to leave that an open question) should be made through the 
guardians; and the money applied at the discretion of the guardians in- 
doors or out for the benefit of the pauper. In the case of those whose need 
for relief had been the result of some accident and had completely passed 
away, the guardians might waive all interference, or if the relief had been 
given on loan might accept repayment. In other cases the pension might 
be paid as out-relief for a period under inspection and be transferred to 
the old person after proof of satisfactory conduct. In others, again, the 
hand of the guardians and the eye of the relieving officer might be always 
needed, and finally there would be those whose relief could only be given 
in the house. Some such provisions as these would be needed, and would, 
I think, be sufficient to guard against misuse; and general rules might be 
laid down for the guidance of the guardians in the exercise of the discre- 
tion left with them, which, it may be observed, does not involve any 
question of whether, but only of how, old people are to receive a minimum 
support from the State. The rules which guard against misuse of pensions 
will serve also to discredit out-relief, and would greatly assist the cause 
of good administration in this respect. If there were no such rules, not 
only would there be very many disreputable pensioners, but a danger 
might arise from a disposition to meet the pension by out-relief between 
60 to 65. This danger would, I think, be minimised by the penalty 
which loss of free and independent pension would amount to. There is a 
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great difference between the position of an annuitant drawing money 
from the bank and that of an out-pauper receiving it from the hands of 
the relieving officer, at the discretion of the guardians, who may at any 
time substitute the offer of the house. This difference would be keenly 
felt, and I should hope that out-relief under inspection would, after a 
time, be tabooed by respectability as much as relief in the house now is. 
Thus a scheme of general endowment, besides providing equitably and 
honourably for the needs of all old people, should tend towards the total 
abolition of out-relief. Out-relief has a strong hold on public opinion, but 
is radically bad in its influence on thrift.”” And I would say that if this 
scheme is not free from economical objection, my advocacy of it would 
fall to the ground; my view is that “only if it can be fairly held that uni- 
versal pensions would have no adverse effect on work, wages, thrift, self- 
respect, and energy, and if it can be shown also that besides reducing the 
existing mass of pauperism, and lightening much poverty outside, the 
whole problem of pauperism and poverty would be simplified, would it be 
worth while to consider whether the financial difficulties could be faced.”’ 
I hold that position most strongly, so strongly that any other position 
would go to the ground if that position were not maintained. .... 

Do you agree in principle that the young should be called upon to support 
the old?—Certainly..... 

And, supposing that the old people got the 5s. a week, do you think that 
the children would continue to contribute?—Some would and some would 
not. We had evidence . . . . that the children would give fully as much, 
or more fully, on the whole, if they were not legally obliged to do it. I do 
not know that I would go so far as that, but I think they would give con- 
siderably, and the relations between the parents and the children would be 
better. 

Take an old couple who are getting 10s. a week; do you think thetr rela- 
tives would do anything for them?—Very likely not; not in the sense of 
money. Their kindnesses would take other forms. 

But, I suppose, children would be very apt to take in a parent for 5s. a week 
and support them in their own homes?—I am sure of that. 

And these cases are pretty frequent?—I think they would be very fre- 
quent. I think the relations between the parent and the child would 
usually be very much better; very much more healthy. 

You think that the old lady who was living with her son would be on better 
terms with her daughter-in-law?—Yes; and there would be more dignity in 
the relation together... .. 

I am not sure whether you accept in any way the view taken by the old 
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people of the feeling of dependence if, for example, a mother lives in her son’s 
house?—I do sympathise very much with it. 

Then having regard to the duty of parents to educate their idle, may one 
not say that it ought to be the moral duty of the children to help their parents 
in old age correlatively?—I think it is. 

But still do you not disagree with the view, as I understand, which is taken 
by the old people themselves of this involving dependence?—That it is a 
happier state of things where the old people have something of their own, 
and are not entirely dependent upon their children. .... 

May I ask how far you agree with those witnesses, especially some lately, 
who have spoken about an unlimited power of saving by even the low-waged 
working classes; how far would you accept that view?—I would accept it en- 
tirely in this sense, that you find cases where people with exceedingly 
small earnings have been able to do it, proving that the amount of the 
earnings is not the point, but the character of the individual. On the other 
hand, when you ask whether it is possible, I think you must take in the 
usual ordinary facts of human nature. For instance, I think that the con- 
tention is perfectly true that almost all young men, before they marry, 
have an opportunity in their lives when they might save a very consider- 
able sum, which, if used to the best advantage, would meet their difficulty 
in their old age, but we have to take young men as they are, and I think 
it would be impossible to arrive at that by any moral pressure... . . I 
do not think you could, in effect, get young men to do it, because it is the 
time of life when they naturally seek pleasure and spend their money. 

Then I will put it in this way, having regard to what I would call this un- 
limited power of saving on the one hand which is capable of indefinite ex- 
pansion, and also the serious evils of lax administration of the Poor Law 
which are capable of indefinite contraction, is not the result of those two things 
to bring within a very narrow compass the number of those with whom we 
have to deal, that is to say the number of aged poor who are in a position of 
poverty at 65 through no fault of their own; does it not reduce them within a 
very narrow and limited compass?—The words indefinite and unlimited are 
rather philosophical than practical, because there are very clear limits, 
and you can very clearly define it within certain points. I think if I were 
to agree at once with your question it would seem as if I attached a differ- 
ent meaning than I do to the words indefinite and unlimited; it is quite 
true that it is not defined but it is within limits; within very close limit 
of human nature. But to go on with the sense of what you say, I agree 
that it is possible, trusting to the general improvement in the condition of 
the people if that be combined with a general strengthening of the prin- 
ciples upon which the Poor Law is administered, to bring the evil of old 
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age pauperism within very small limits indeed, that is to say, I think you 
can in effect force the public, either the relations or friends or the chari- 
table public, to do the work instead of the State, by strict administration. 

As far as your investigations have gone or experience goes, would you be 
disposed to look with some degree of confidence to what can be done in the way 
of the charitable agencies about which we have had so much evidence as an 
element for further reducing the number of the aged poor of the character that 
I spoke of who have come into poverty through no fault of their own?—I 
should regard it as a very unsatisfactory final solution but a very valu- 
able bridge. If the view is accepted that the best plan is to push the 
maintenance of the old upon those who are connected with them, either 
their children or their friends, their old employers, or whoever it may be; 
if that is to be the policy, and if the close restriction of outdoor relief be 
followed in that direction then, I think, that you would succeed in ac- 
complishing your object. 

Would you hesitate to trust to the progress, the general improvement 
which we have been told so much of in the condition of the working classes, 
of the poor, and to the other agencies, the improvement of friendly societies, 
what will be brought about by education, opportunities of thrift, the general 
moral influences; would you be disposed to trust practically to the operation 
of those general causes, or do you think that such a proposal as you make is 
still necessary?—Such a proposition as I make is, I think, eminently de- 
sirable. I do not think that the other at present touches the question 
very much beyond the fact that there is a circle of friends and so on to be 
drawn upon constantly more valuable, more responsible in that indirect 
way; but the numbers and the extent of the poverty of the old, I think, is 
at present almost a certain quantity. I do not think they have done any- 
thing to reduce it..... My impression is that self help would be stimu- 
lated by the proposal which I make. If I did not think so I should not 
make it. One witness appeared to me to confuse a proposal of this sort 
(which would legally entitle a person that had reached that age to this 
allowance, and which every one would get) with a system of out-relief, 
and, I think, they have nothing in common..... 

Having regard to the enormous total millions a year, would it be tanti to 
call for an expenditure of £20,000,000° or more millions a year to bring about 
this result?—I think the money would be well spent. 


t[The cost of old age pensions in England last year on the non-contributory basis 
was £30,956,200, according to the last white paper on Public Social Services (see below, 
p. 304). Contributory pensions at the age of sixty-five are also provided under the 
Widows, Orphans, and Old Age Contributory Pension Act of 1927.] 





RECENT COURT DECISIONS RELATING TO 
SOCIAL WELFARE* 


PARENT AND CHILD 


In re Baldwin’s Guardianship, 278 Pacific (Ore.) 1078 (1929) 

In this case it appears that C. A. Baldwin and his wife lived on a small 
backwoods ranch about nine miles from town and about one mile from a 
country school. On this farm Bertha Maxine was born in March, 1922, 
and in April, 1923, her mother died. Bertha Maxine and her older sister 
were left by their father with a well-to-do sister in Portland, Oregon, 
“with the express understanding that their custody was to be merely 
temporary.” He later married a good woman and was constructing 
a new home near a schoolhouse. In September, 1924, the sister re- 
quested the father, by letter, to take the older girl as she could not care 
for both of them. The father then demanded both of the children, but 
the sister refused to give up Bertha Maxine. 

An order of the Court of Domestic Relations, on petition of the sister, 
adjudging Bertha Maxine a dependent and committing her to the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Aid Society, was reversed by the Circuit Court, and custody 
was awarded to the father, and the state appealed. The question was 
whether Bertha Maxine was a dependent child, i.e., was she “destitute, 
homeless, or abandoned.” If she was not, the natural right of the father 
must prevail. The question was really between the home in which eco- 
nomic conditions were better and the father’s home, which was poor but 
decent. In awarding the child to her father, the court said: “She will 
have the company of her older sister, and may be just as happy or happier 
in her country home than she would be were she living in a mansion on 
Fifth Avenue in New York City. Who knows?” 


State ex rel. Cooke v. Williams, 148 South Eastern Reporter (W.Va. 

Supreme Ct. of App.) 488 (1929) 

The mother and father of the infant daughters involved in this contro- 
versy were married during their high-school days. The father deserted the 
mother before the second little girl was born. The mother went to the 
home of her parents, where she and the children were taken care of. In 
an uncontested action she secured a divorce, the custody of the children, 
and $30 a month alimony. In March, 1928, the mother died, and in 


* See this Review, March, 1930, pp. 82-90. 
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February, 1929, the father remarried. On pretense of taking the children 
from the home of their maternal grandmother to his home for a visit he 
kept them; but the grandmother, while he was absent from home, again 
secured possession of the children. The father then sued out a warrant 
against her for kidnapping, and with the aid of the police secured pos- 
session of the children. On a writ of habeas corpus in behalf of the grand- 
mother the question was whether a change of custody from the grand- 
mother to the father would promote the welfare of the children, and the 
evidence was held insufficient to establish that it would do so. The court 
held that the general rule that a parent is entitled to the custody of chil- 
dren as against all the world does not apply where the parent has trans- 
ferred or abandoned the custody of children to another unless the welfare 
of the child requires reinstatement of custody in the parent. 


People v. Slive, 250 Ill. App. 601 (1929) 

The parents in this action were married in Montana in April, 1919, and 
a son was born February 4, 1920. It became impossible for the parents to 
get along together; and in April, 1922, they entered into a separation 
agreement, agreeing that each should keep the infant son for alternate 
periods of two years but that the father should support the child. Im- 
mediately after signing the agreement, the mother brought the child to 
Danville, Illinois, where she remained for six years without her husband 
knowing of her whereabouts. During this six-year period the parents had 
both secured divorces and had remarried. Upon learning of the where- 
abouts of the mother, the father came to Illinois and petitioned the Court 
of Vermilion County for a writ of habeas corpus to determine the custody 
of the child. The custody was awarded to the mother, and the father ap- 
pealed. The principal question was as to the validity of the separation 
contract between the parents providing that each should have the custody 
of the child during alternate periods. The upper court held that the 
separation agreement should be carried out and applied to both parents 
within their respective abilities to perform so as not to result in hardship. 
In other words a separation contract providing for the custody of a minor 
child remains binding although the parents are subsequently divorced. 
Another interesting point was that a non-resident father instituting a 
habeas corpus suit to obtain the custody of a minor child from the mother 
has the same rights in the courts of Illinois as any other citizen. Where 
the child is only eight years old and has lived only with his mother with 
no opportunity to know his father, the desire of the child to remain with 
the mother will not be given special consideration. 
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Werling v. Heggen, 225 North Western Reporter (Ia.) 952 (1929) 

The parents of the infant daughter whose custody was involved in this 
action were married in December, 1923, and were later estranged. The 
mother died from tuberculosis in 1927, and previous to and ever since her 
death it has been necessary for the little girl to live with her maternal 
grandmother. The child was born with a heart defect, which medical 
experts agreed would result in her death before maturity, and physicians 
warned against excitement which might make her nervous. Recently the 
father brought an action to secure the custody of the child, but the district 
court dismissed his petition. On appeal the court in response to the ques- 
tion, ‘“What is the best interest of the child?” was persuaded that not- 
withstanding the paramount legal right of the father her welfare could 
best be conserved by leaving her in the custody of her maternal grand- 
mother. 


sae > al v. Coleman et al., 17 South Western Reporter (Ky.) 417 
1929 

In this case the plaintiff and Charles Coleman were married in April, 
1923. On January 17, 1924, a son was born. The plaintiff secured a 
divorce in April, 1925, on the ground of cruelty. At this time her health 
was very poor, and she permitted the parents of her husband to take the 
child until she should improve. They lived on a farm and were both 
about sixty years of age. In December, 1926, she remarried and issued 
proceedings against the parents of her former husband, who was a travel- 
ing man, dissipated, and addicted to drink, for the custody of the child, 
which was dismissed. On the appeal of the mother the court satisfied 
itself that the custody of the infant child should not be given to the 
father; and the child was awarded to the mother, who was shown to be 
of good character and able to give the child a home and to provide better 
educational advantages than could be provided by the grandparents. 


Succession of Tate, 123 Southern Reporter (La.) 590 (1929) 

Where the moral and physical surroundings of a minor daughter, 
fourteen years of age, whose father is dead, are wholesome in the home 
of her paternal grandfather, seventy-two years old, and grandmother, ten 
years younger, both of whom are active and energetic and live on a farm 
near a good school, tutorship and custody were granted to the grandfather 
of the child, as against the mother who was leading an immoral life. 


Scott v. State, 123 Southern Reporter (Ala. App.) 99 (1929) 
This case is an interesting illustration of a penal statute strictly con- 
strued. The statute forbids able-bodied men abandoning wives and chil- 
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dren without adequate means of subsistence and rendering them likely 
to become a public charge. In this case Scott was convicted in the lower 
court of violating the statute’ and was charged with being an able-bodied 
person who had abandoned his wife and child without just cause, leaving 
them without sufficient means of subsistence and in danger of becoming a 
public charge. While there was enough doubt as to the sufficiency of his 
support to require submitting the question to a jury, the state failed to 
show that the defendant was an able-bodied man. 


Ex parte Sedillo, 278 Pacific Reporter (N.M.) 202 (1929) 

The husband in this case abandoned his wife and two children March 5, 
1927, and she was compelled to go to the home of her parents. Three 
months later the wife filed a complaint charging abandonment, asking 
for custody of the children and adequate support for them. The husband 
denied her charge and filed a cross-complaint charging the wife with 
abandonment, but the court granted her the custody of the children and 
ordered him to pay $50 a month alimony. This he failed to pay until the 
amount due had accumulated to $600. The wife then filed a complaint 
asking that the father be cited for contempt of court, and the court 
ordered him committed to the county jail of Socorro County until he 
should pay the amount due. On appeal the higher court held that his 
restraint by the sheriff was illegal because in the absence of ability to pay 
arrears of monthly sums allowed for the support of children a contempt 
sentence is not valid and cannot continue until payment is made. 


Advance Rumley Co. v. Freestone, 167 North Eastern Reporter (Ind. 

App.) 377 (1929) 

The interesting question in this case has to do with what constitutes a 
“dependent” within the meaning of the Workmen’s Compensation Act.? 
The Act, as amended, provides that persons under the age of eighteen 
years, wholly or partially dependent for support upon a deceased em- 
ployee, may be compensated under the following conditions: (1) if he is 
living with the parent upon whom he is dependent at the time of his death, 
and (2) if, although he is not living with the parent at the time of his 
death, the laws of the state impose the obligation of support. All cases of 
total and partial dependency are determined by the facts at the time of 
the death. 


t Code 1923, § 5571, subd. 8. 
2 Workmen’s Compensation Act (Acts 1915, c. 106), § 38, as amended by Acts 1919, 
C: 57. 
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The facts were that Alonzo Freestone died October 3, 1927, as the 
result of an accident in the course of his employment, leaying surviving 
him two sons, Amos, born in 1914, and Ernest, in 1916. Freestone had 
been divorced from this wife in December, 1916; at that time the mother 
was awarded the custody of Ernest, the younger child, for whose support 
the father was to pay $5.00 a month, and the father was given the care 
and custody of the elder, Amos. Ernest continued to live with the mother, 
and Amos with the father until June 23, 1927, when he was committed 
as a delinquent to White’s Manual Labor Institute:at Wabash. He was 
under the care of that institution until after his father’s death, when he 
was released to his uncle. LaPorte County paid for his care and support 
while in the institution. 

The Industrial Board awarded the compensation to Amos, but the 
court reversed the award on the ground that the paternal duty to support 
rests wholly on the right of custody, which was transferred by the court 
in this case from the father to the institution, although it failed to make 
any order requiring the father to pay any part of his support. However, 
the dissenting judge was of the opinion that the father was under a legal 
obligation at the time of his death to support his son, and that a parent 
may lawfully be deprived of the custody of his minor child and still be 
liable for his support, this legal obligation being always present unless 
negatived by an order of the court. 


INFANCY 
In re Schultz, 277 Pacific Reporter (Cal. App.) 1049 (1929) 

Walter Schultz, an illegitimate child five years of age, was left by his 
mother with a caretaker by the name of Jeanette Connors, whom she 
promised to pay for his care; but the mother afterward failed to pay and 
disappeared. It appears that Miss Connors had recently given birth to an 
illegitimate child and that she lived with her mother and two adult 
brothers, who were men of questionable repute. The question was 
whether this home was a fit place for the minor, and the upper court held 
that it was not, and, pointing out that the very purpose of the law was 
to empower the Juvenile Court to take over the custody of children living 
under such conditions as prevailed in the home, decreed that the child 
become a ward of the court. 


Ex parte Brown, 278 Pacific Reporter (Okla. Cr. App.) 671 (1929) 


The statute’ establishing juvenile courts in Oklahoma provides that a 
child under sixteen years of age cannot be guilty of committing a crime, 


3 Secs. 8070-84, C.O.S. 1921. 
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except in cases where it is determined by the juvenile court of the county 
that the child knew of the wrongfulness of his acts, and this determination 
is a necessary prerequisite before the district court can try a child under 
sixteen upon an information charging a felony. On July 21, 1928, John 
Brown, fifteen years of age, pleaded guilty to robbery before the District 
Court of Kingfisher County, Oklahoma, and was sentenced to eight years 
of hard labor at the State Reformatory, where he was immediately sent. 
Relying on this statute, Brown in a petition for a writ of habeas corpus 
maintained that the district court had no jurisdiction because no hearing 
was had by the juvenile court. The attorney-general demurred to the 
petition, but the court held that the determination of the juvenile court 
as to whether the child knew of the wrongfulness of his acts was a nec- 
essary prerequisite to the jurisdiction of the district court to charge a 
felony and that the sentence of the court was illegal and void and deprived 
the petitioner of his liberty without due process of law. 


Ex parte Loundagin, 278 Pacific Reporter (Ore.) 950 (1929) 

On October 30, 1928, A. P. Loundagin, a sixteen-year-old boy, was 
convicted of a felony in the Circuit Court for Umatilla County, Oregon, 
and sentenced to the State Penitentiary. He had no counsel to represent 
him, nor were his family or any friends present. On January 25, 1925, 
a writ of habeas corpus was sought by the father directed to the 
superintendent of the Penitentiary, who answered that he was detain- 
ing Loundagin in accordance with the judgment of the Circuit Court; but 
the father contended that his son was being wrongfully detained since he 
was only sixteen years of age and had not first been taken before the juve- 
nile court and on account of the failure of the judge to inform him, when 
arraigned, of his constitutional rights with respect to the aid of counsel 
and the time allowed to plead to the information. The lower court 
rendered judgment, discharging Loundagin from the Penitentiary. 

On appeal it was held that unless the juvenile courts have exclusive 
jurisdiction of questions involving the commission of crimes by minors 
under the age of eighteen, the circuit courts of the state have ample power 
and jurisdiction to try them, and the court ruled that the statutory pro- 
visions’ indicate that the legislature did not intend that the juvenile court 
should deprive the circuit courts of the state of jurisdiction in trying 
minors under eighteen years of age accused of felonies, nor that criminal 
cases against minors could not be transferred from the juvenile court to 


Ore. L., § 1583 and § 9816, as amended by Laws 1921, c. 35. 
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the circuit court or from the circuit court to the juvenile court, and that 
the circuit court in the current case had jurisdiction and the conviction 
was not void and that the indictment, arraignment, plea, trial, conviction, 
and the personal appearance of Loundagin in open court, when the court 
ordered that he be imprisoned, was sufficient compliance on the part of 
the court with respect to his constitutional rights. Therefore Loundagin 
was remanded to the custody of the superintendent of the Penitentiary. 


State ex rel. Stensby v. McClelland, 226 North Western Reporter (N.D.) 

540 (1929) 

Alf Stensby, a seventeen-year-old boy, was brought before the juvenile 
division of the district court on the charge of being a delinquent child. 
No criminal complaint or information was filed against him, but, on 
February 20, 1928, he was committed to the State Training School. On 
September 6, 1928, he became eighteen years of age, and the father at- 
tempted to secure his release from the Training School. The question was 
whether the statute’ authorizing judges of district courts to sentence 
young persons to state reform schools until they become twenty-one years 
of age was applicable to an order entered under the Juvenile Court Act? 
committing a delinquent child to the State Training School. The juvenile 
court has jurisdiction over minors eighteen years and under. 

Three of the judges held that it was the intent of the legislature to 
authorize a judge of the district court to make commitments to the State 
Reform School in all cases until the person committed had reached the 
age of twenty-one years. However, two of the judges dissented, arguing 
that Alf Stensby ceased to be a ward of the court at the age of eighteen, 
and that the Juvenile Court Law no longer authorized any guardianship 
over him, and that if the majority were correct, when the child ceases 
to be a ward of the state under the Juvenile Law he becomes a criminal 
so as to require his detention in the State Industrial School, and that he is 
detained until twenty-one on account of a law which says a child may be 
“sentenced” to the State Industrial School, even though he was never 
sentenced or committed a crime, and a law intended to express the kind- 
ness, charity, and fostering care of the state in protecting minors under 
eighteen and until they are eighteen is broadened until by its provisions 
through amendments these unfortunate minors can be sentenced to the 
State Industrial School until they are twenty-one. 


Richardson v. Dunn, 146 Atlantic Reporter (Me.) 904 (1929) 
John D. Richardson, a minor under sixteen years of age, was convicted 
of larceny by the Municipal Court of Rockland and committed to the 


t Chapter 241, Comp. Laws 1913, § 11282. 2 Comp. Laws 1913, §§ 11402-28. 
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State School for Boys. A writ of habeas corpus was sought on the ground 
that no notice of his arrest had been given to his parents, as required 
under the statute’ creating probation officers when a minor is detained 
in a jail or police station prior to trial. The question was whether a notice 
is a prerequisite to a trial by a common-law court of a minor who has 
violated the criminal law. On appeal the higher court held that in a 
proceeding before a court vested with criminal jurisdiction under the 
common law and for commitment to a public institution controlled by 
the state, no notice is necessary unless expressly required by statute. The 
statute relied upon by the minor in this case did not apply, as he was not 
confined in a jail or police station prior to his trial. 


State v. Butcher, 279 Pacific Reporter (Utah) 497 (1929) 

The facts in this case may be briefly summarized: Chester Butcher, 
sixteen years of age, was one of a family of ten children. His scholastic 
standing was below the average, but he had considerable mechanical abil- 
ity. One morning in December, 1928, Henry and Pearl Medley were at 
the Butcher home playing, and at the request of Henry Medley, Chester 
took a gun down that was hanging over the door and in trying to put a 
shell in it, it went off, injuring the hand of Pearl Medley. On January 23, 
1929, a complaint was filed in the Juvenile Court of Salt Lake County, 
alleging Chester to be delinquent for having in his possession a gun, which 
was in violation of one of the city ordinances. However, no charge was 
made, with the exception that Chester was not attending school and that 
he was incorrigible. The discharge of the gun was considered purely acci- 
dental, and there was no evidence showing whether the accident occurred 
within or outside the city limits. Chester stated that he would like to at- 
tend school and get a better education, and the trial judge was determined 
that Chester should have a better education and insisted that the Indus- 
trial School was the only place for him and therefore adjudged Chester to 
be a juvenile delinquent and committed him to the State Industrial School 
at Ogden, holding that his father and mother were unfit and improper 
persons to have and retain his custody and control. 

On the appeal of the father and mother the higher court held that the 
judgment could not stand in the absence of evidence showing that Salt 
Lake City had an ordinance against the possession of a gun; the place 
where the accident occurred; and that the parents were unfit persons to 
have the care, control, and custody of their child. The discharge of the 
gun was concededly an accident and not an act of delinquency, and 
Chester was discharged. 


t Rev. St. 1916, c. 137, §17, and Publ. Laws 1909, c. 263, § 3. 
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Ex parte Leach, 279 Pacific Reporter (Cal. App.) 157 (1929) 

In this case the defendants were convicted of contributing to the de- 
linquency of a minor, a misdemeanor, in the Superior Court of Los 
Angeles in the Juvenile Department, and sentenced to imprisonment. An 
application for a writ of habeas corpus on behalf of the defendants was 
sought on the ground that since the municipal court has exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over all misdemeanors committed within the city or county in which 
the municipal court is located, the superior court had no jurisdiction. It 
was feared that if it were held that the superior court did not have jurisdic- 
tion in this case, the jurisdiction under the Juvenile Court Law relating to 
minors between the ages of eighteen and twenty-one would be barred from 
the superior court. While the court ruled that the municipal court had 
exclusive jurisdiction over all misdemeanors, it called attention to the 
fact that while the superior court has no jurisdiction of misdemeanors 
punishable by fine or imprisonment, the jurisdiction of the Juvenile Court 
Law relating to minors between eighteen and twenty-one is not barred 
from the superior court when it suspends its judgment and sentence and 
merely commits. In this instance, no criminal prosecution is involved, 
and the case would not come within the jurisdiction of the municipal 
court. 


Gimbert v. Norfolk Southern R. Co., 148 South Eastern Reporter (Va.) 

680 (1929) 

In 1916 R. M. Gimbert, a nine-year-old boy, through his father, 
brought an action for damages against the railway company on account of 
an injury in the loss of his leg, which occurred when the defendant backed 
its train into a car of gravel standing on the side track, where the child 
was standing on a barrel beside the car playing with the pebbles. The 
defendant filed a general demurrer, which was sustained, and the plaintiff 
was given thirty days to file an amended petition, which he did not do. 
About a year later when he attempted to file it the court refused to ac- 
cept it. In 1927, when the plaintiff attained his majority, he brought an 
action in the Chancery Court of the County of Norfolk; the defendant 
then filed a plea of res adjudicata, which was sustained. On appeal the 
higher court affirmed the decision of the Chancery Court and ruled that 
1. A new suit on the same cause of action cannot be maintained between 

the same parties, and a general demurrer, sustained, being a decision 

on the merits, the judgment in the first decision was finally closed 
when the plaintiff in that action failed to amend the petition within 
the time specified. 
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2. The plaintiff’s infancy at the time of the first decision, in the absence 
of fraud, makes no difference, for an infant may sue in Virginia and is 
bound to the same degree and extent as an adult. 

It may be said, therefore, that a minor is bound by a decision in an 


action to which he is a party plaintiff. 
ANNA May SEXTON 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





NOTES AND COMMENT 


HE National Conference of Social Work and the annual meeting of 

the American Association of Social Workers will be in full swing 
when this appears, and announcements of the forthcoming meetings are 
therefore unnecessary. Various international conferences have also been 
announced for the coming summer. The now well-established Pan- 
American Child Welfare Conference will meet this year in Lima, Peru, 
July 4-11. L’Association Internationale pour la Protection de ]’Enfance 
will hold its ninth annual session this year at Liége, Belgium, from July 30 
to August 4. Subjects announced for discussion include (1) tuberculosis 
and school children, (2) preschool children (3-6 years), (3) the situation 
of children whose parents are not living together, (4) the examination 
of school children, (5) nutrition. 

There will also be a meeting of the recently formed International 
Association of Schools of Social Work in Berlin in June, 1930, and the 
International Penitentiary Congress will meet in Prague (see this Review, 
March, 1930). 

Any reference to international meetings leads to the League of Na- 
tions. Social workers must regret the final outcome of the astonishing 
“investigation” which the Social Service Division of the League of Nations 
unfortunately sponsored when Mlle Marie Méonie Chaptal was sent to 
this country as an “expert” representing the League of Nations Child 
Welfare Committee. Mlle Chaptal is reported to be the granddaughter 
of the Emperor Napoleon’s Minister of the Interior and the president of 
the French National Council of Nurses, but perhaps these are not the 
best qualifications for a child welfare “investigator.’’ Social workers 
whom she interviewed in this country probably will not be surprised 
by the accounts of her “expert” report from which the following ex- 
tracts have been printed (Time, April 28, 1930): 

Starting from the Henry Street settlement in New York where I met Miss 
Lillian D. Wald, I encountered such depths of misery, moral and physical, as 
would appall the most experienced social workers. ... . A great deal of child 
delinquency is due to the Prohibition law. Parents break the law and are in- 
veterate drinkers..... The child becomes accustomed to see the law dis- 
obeyed..... The very base of family life is different in the United States from 
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that in older countries. About half the population have no religious beliefs at 
all. The home is merely a place for sleeping, or, occasionally, eating. .... 
Hygiene takes the place of morals. Physical health takes precedence over 
conscience. .... The human soul does not seem to be regarded as a living 
reality. 
A NEW FOUNDATION 


HE Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation has been established through an 

initial gift of five million dollars from Mrs. Walter G. Ladd in 
memory of her father and has been incorporated in the state of New York. 
The income of the new Foundation will be devoted to the support of 
studies of fundamental aspects of “health, sickness and methods for the 
relief of suffering.” Preference will be given to problems requiring study 
also in the related fields of biology, social sciences, and philosophy with 
the aim of encouraging integrating functions. 

Plans for the Foundation are said to be based on an interest in the 
“architecture of ideas rather than in the architecture of buildings and 
laboratories.” The Foundation will therefore not erect any buildings or 
laboratories, nor conduct research of its own, but will offer aid in the form 
of scholarships, awards, publications, and financial grants “to promote 
co-operation with unified aims between universities, colleges, hospitals, 
laboratories, learned societies and other undertakings of social useful- 
ness.” Dr. Ludwig Kast, Professor of Medicine at the New York Post 
Graduate Medical School, will be the President of the Foundation, Mr. 
Dave Hennen Morris, Chairman of the Board, and Colonel Marlborough 
Churchill, Executive Secretary. 


TRENDS IN JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


HE movement of juvenile delinquency is indicated chiefly by 
juvenile court statistics and commitments to institutions for juvenile 
delinquents. The efforts of the United States Children’s Bureau to secure 
uniform methods of recording in courts and institutions dealing with de- 
linquent children should result in some helpful understanding of these 
problems. The recent report of the Bureau (Publication No. 195) on this 
subject shows the numerous difficulties involved either in measuring the 
trend in a single city or in comparing the figures from one city to another. 
Several years ago the Bureau set in motion a plan for obtaining na- 
tional statistics of juvenile delinquency by securing the co-operation of 
the juvenile courts and the various state departments of public welfare. 
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In 1928 about one hundred juvenile courts in various parts of the country, 
as well as various state departments concerned with juvenile court work, 
were co-operating. Forty-two courts sent in statistical data for the entire 
calendar year, and these data form the basis of the last report. These 
data of course will serve as a basis of comparison in future years. Present 
trends are indicated only by figures for certain leading cities which have 
kept reasonably satisfactory reports for a period of years. The most 
important cities furnishing court statistics for a decade or more include 
Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Detroit, New Orleans, New York, Providence, 
Richmond, St. Louis, Seattle, and Washington, D.C. Detroit alone shows 
a rising delinquency rate in comparing the number of delinquency cases 
with the number of children of juvenile court age in the various cities. 
Errors in intercensal population estimates may, of course, invalidate these 
rates. The new census returns will enable the Bureau to furnish a more 
useful set of figures in its next report in this field. But the co-operative 
experiment in assembling these figures is a very hopeful one and will be 
gratefully received. 

Recent figures which have been given by the New York Times from 
the New York Juvenile Court show that the numbers of children dealt 
with, even if they are not given in terms of per capita population, show a 
substantial decrease since 1915 but a slight increase in 1929 as compared 
with 1928, using, as has been said, the court figures alone without regard 
to population changes. In 1915 the Children’s Court dealt with from 
14,000 to 15,000 cases a year. A total of 12,455 cases were brought before 
the court in 1929, against 11,944 in 1928, an increase of 501, but a sub- 
stantial decrease of 1,500 to 2,500 as compared with pre-war days. 

It is interesting that Presiding Justice Franklin Chase Hoyt, of the 
Children’s Court of the City of New York, was quoted in the New York 
Times with regard to these figures as follows: 

While saying that juvenile delinquency has not substantially increased, I 
wish on the other hand to emphasize the fact that almost all the cases which 
have been coming to the Children’s Court during the last few years are of a 
serious character. While the community may justly find satisfaction in the fact 
that juvenile delinquency has not increased greatly in the past few years, it 
certainly cannot afford to lie back and relax its efforts to stamp out the causes 
of delinquency and neglect. 


Justice Hoyt, however, also expressed his faith in the youth of the 
community, “and I believe,”’ he added, “that in spite of the bewildering 
complications of the present age and occasional setbacks due to certain 
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adverse conditions they are meeting the test successfully and are steadily 
climbing toward higher levels of development and progress.”’ 


PART-TIME MOTHERS 


OMMISSIONER Frances Perkins, of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Labor, aroused a somewhat jaded public interest in “Women 
in Industry” by her address on “Part-Time Mothers” before a group of 
educators and parents. The New York Times remarked editorially that 
people had come to accept the principle of part-time mothers, “some 
seeing them as a necessary evil and others believing that they are valuable 
to business, to themselves and to their children. From any point of view 
they are distinctly visible, though there is much argument over their 
desirability, and it must have come as a shock to Miss Perkins’ audience 
to hear that they are failures unless they make at least $3,500 a year. 
If they cannot earn that sum they should stay at home and be full-time 
mothers.” But did not Commissioner Perkins make two errors when she 
set her $3,500 mark? First, the $3,500 standard is definitely a New York 
City standard and would not apply to the world that lies outside of this 
tiny, even if important and self-sufficient, area. Secondly, she ignores the 
importance of experiment in this difficult field. To wait until the earning 
point of $3,500 is reached is to do nothing to bring nearer the time so 
earnestly desired by women when the public education system will do 
much more for the wives and mothers of workingmen by taking excellent 
care of preschool and school children during the entire day instead of a 
very small part of the time. One of the great social reforms of the future 
will be the socialization of the school system so that children will be in 
the hands of educators instead of incompetent and uncomfortable homes. 
The release of the mothers from work they are not equipped to do will be 
welcomed by most of them. Commissioner Perkins herself has set a 
notable example of what the professiona! mother can do when she has 
brains, courage, and sagacity. But the multitude of humble mothers are 
also in chains and their release should not be deferred because they are a 
long way from the $3,500 minimum, The New York Times sagely com- 
ments that 
Few mothers nowadays find motherhood a full-time job, as Miss Perkins 
said, because housekeeping no longer includes the labors which have been either 
taken over by canning factories, knitting mills and other industries, or which 
remain in the home but are greatly simplified by modern equipment. Keeping 
house is a job in itself. It is complicated by the presence of children, but it does 
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not depend on them for its existence. The two jobs—keeping house and bring- 
ing up children—have gone together for such a long time that now it is hard to 
dissociate them. But many mothers are doing just that, and taking on a third 
job outside the home. 

If they are failures, it is not from their own point of view. Their earnings, 
even though less than $1,000 a year, yield to the family necessities or luxuries not 
otherwise obtainable. Often the housekeeping becomes a family affair, with the 
children taking small responsibilities not harmful to their budding characters. 
They cannot be with their mother nor have her on call as constantly as if she 
were at home all day, but many child psychologists consider this really a helpful 
factor in their education. Attempting three jobs calls for courage, and succeed- 


ing in all three presupposes remarkable traits in the part-time mother. The | 


effort may aid in developing necessary qualities. 


IS INSANITY INCREASING? 


HE United States Census Bureau has recently published the first 

of a series of annual reports on patients in state hospitals for the 
insane.’ This is one of the new series of publications by the Census 
Bureau on the institutional population of the United States, which will 
be an extremely valuable substitute for the old enumeration made at the 
time of the decennial population census or even less frequently. 

In the case of the insane hospitals, there is always a widespread public 
interest in whether or not what is popularly called ‘‘an increase in insan- 
ity” is indicated. The new census report presents a table showing mental 
patients in state hospitals on a given day of each census en 1meration since 
1880 per 100,000 general population as follows: 


Vd | RSD ah eS ar Pr A 221.4 
Po pnieic 2 Ae steelers ea eee 217.9 
BG ois Smresine wieder Giecvlstnw uote 207.3 
B22 hile. Se arsenic ne aysminl seers 203.7 
POIOs ae chia ae oe 173.0 
1 RC a ee ER 158.0 
PMID shes ears Sore W eleeden Sek rege 107.6 
MSIE 5 stad es sca gears erceT aI eee 63.7 


These figures, of course, in no case represent or reflect the total number 
of mental patients in the state as a whole but merely the number in the 


U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Mental Patients in State 
Hospitals 1926 and 1927. Statistics of Admissions, Discharges, and Deaths during the 
Year and of Patients under Care at Beginning of Year in State Hospitals for Mental 
Disease (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1930). Pp. 129. $0.20. 
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state hospitals. However, the census in commenting on the three-fold 
increase relative to the population since 1880 and on the increase between 
1924 and 1928, makes the following statement: 

These increases indicate that there has been a considerable increase in the 
prevalence of mental diseases, but it is quite probable that this increase has 
been decidedly smaller than the growth in the number of mental patients in 
hospitals. The tremendous increase during the past generation in the numbers 
of mental patients receiving hospital treatment has been largely the result of 
better methods of treatment, increased hospital facilities, and increased willing- 
ness on the part of relatives and friends of mental cases to utilize the hospitals 
to care for such patients. 


The census report also makes possible a comparison of the figures for 
individual states, but cautions the reader that “the number of mental 
patients under hospital care in a given State is affected, not only by the 
number of mental patients in the State but also by such factors as the 
capacity of the hospitals in the State, the effectiveness of the local 
machinery for, bringing mental cases under the care of the hospitals, and 
the distribution of cases between the State hospitals and the county, 
municipal, and private hospitals in each State. Where a State shows a 
large increase in the number of patients under care, the increase usually 
represents an expansion of the capacity of the State hospitals.” 

An increase in the general prevalence of insanity as distinct from an 
increase in the number of state hospital patients has not always been clear 
to the general public. As a matter of fact, no trustworthy data exist or 
can now be obtained on the subject of general prevalence. 

The recent English report on “Lunacy and Mental Deficiency” also 
contains a timely note on this subject. This report opens by recording 


he 


t Lunacy and Mental Deficiency. The Fifteenth Annual Report of the Board of Control 
(1928). Part I. London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1929. 1s. gd. This report covers the 
whole field of “Lunacy and Mental Deficiency.” The organization of this Board is 
interesting to American students of Public Welfare Administration. The Lunacy Con- 
solidations Acts, 1890 and 1891 (53 Victoria c. 5 and the amending act, 54-55 Victoria 
c. 65), and the Mental Deficiency Act, 1913 (3 and 4 George V, c. 28), are the important 
statutes that originally provided for Commissioners in Lunacy and, since 1913, for the 
Board of Control. The Minister of Health is the member of the government responsible 
to Parliament for the Board of Control but a report of its work is issued separately and 
is not included in the general report of the Minister of Health. The Lord Chancellor is. 
however, responsible for the judicial functions of the Board. 

The Board includes among its membership four lay members, three legal members, 
four medical members. The statute requires that at least one of the paid and one of the 
unpaid commissioners must be a woman. 
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again the failure of Parliament to give effect to the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission of 1926 on Lunacy and Mental Disorder. This 
failure, according to the report, leaves the poorer classes without facilities 
for voluntary treatment in the early and hopeful stages of mental disorder 
which are open to those more fortunately circumstanced. 

The question whether the increase in the demand for hospital beds for 
the insane does or does not indicate that insanity is increasing is discussed 
in the first two pages of the report: 

We have on many occasions pointed out that no deductions, one way or 
the other, should be drawn from the figures of any given year. Five years is 
the shortest period that is safe to consider for this purpose. When the average 
yearly incidence of the most recent quinquennium is contrasted with averages 
of previous like periods, there appears no ground whatever for the suggestion, not 
infrequently made, that the stress of modern life has resulted i in an abnormal 
increase in insanity. 

The number of patients remaining under care on account of mental disorder 
is a matter quite distinct from, and does not necessarily bear any relation to, 
the incidence of those disorders. Thus, the average increase of approximately 
2,000 a year in the number of patients under care is due very largely to increased 
longevity, both in mental hospitals and among the population generally. 
Patients themselves live longer, and the increase in the adult population, 
together with the larger number attaining advanced years, make for a conse- 
quent increase in the number of persons for whom institutional accommodation 
is needed. Mental disorder is, in the main, a condition of adult life, and any in- 
crease in the adult population, and, still more, any increase in the expectation 
of life, will be reflected in an Semel number of persons under care, but not 
necessarily in the incidence of mental disorders. 


However the report does express regret over the fact that although the 
incidence of mental disorders presents no abnormal or alarming feature, 
nevertheless the recovery-rate over a long period of years has remained 
practically constant. The Board find it difficult to determine why this 
should be so. It is pointed out that there is no positive test of recovery 
from mental disorders and the personal equation must, to a large extent, 
vitiate any statistical comparison between one mental hospital and an- 
other; moreover, if any such comparisons should be desired, 
the precaution should always be taken of contrasting their respective relapse- 
rates. On the other hand, aggregates are not affected in the same degree by the 


t The italics are ours. The articles on “The Alleged Increase in Insanity” and 
“Statistics of Insanity,” written many years ago by Mr. Noel Humphreys in the 
Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, LIII, 201, and LXX, 203, remain worth read- 
ing even today. 
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personal equation, and the fluctuation from year to year in the aggregate re- 
covery-rate for all mental hospitals is astonishingly small. This rather discon- 
certing fact may be due partly to more rigorous standards of recovery adopted 
by present-day practitioners. It is, however, difficult to believe that this is more 
than a partial solution of the riddle of the recovery-rate, and it must be admitted 
that the figures, in spite of all qualifications, are disappointing. 


SEPARATED FAMILIES 


HE hardships of the new immigration legislation, which adds one 

deportation and exclusionist provision after another to the already 
long lists, appear with increasing frequency. That Congress is not satisfied 
is indicated by the large number of amending bills introduced in a single 
session. During the recent session there have been more than one hundred 
bills dealing with immigration or naturalization sponsored by different 
members of Congress. In the meantime social workers continue to struggle 
with the hardships and inconsistencies of the laws with which we are now 
afflicted. The Immigrants’ Protective League of Chicago recently handled 
a Polish deportation case in which the United States government was 
proceeding to arrange for the deportation of the wife of a naturalized 
citizen of this country and the mother of an American citizen. The family 
were hard-working, law-abiding people with records perfectly legitimate 
everywhere and entirely satisfactory except for the fact that the wife 
had entered this country without the necessary formal papers. 

She came from Canada to Chicago to visit some girlhood friends and 
then very foolishly agreed with them that it would be nice to stay and 
get a job in Chicago. She began to work at the stock yards, and after 
about two years met a young man, a naturalized American who originally 
came from her own country, and was married. He had been naturalized 
several] years before, and had he known that she had no legal status in the 
United States could have arranged for a legal entry immediately after 
marriage. They were very happy, and last year a son was born. But 
jealous acquaintances reported her to the Immigration Office, and she was 
arrested and deportation ordered, not to Canada, but to Poland. 

Childbirth and subsequent illness prevented immediate execution of the 
warrant of deportation. The rigid terms of the new Deportation Act 
would have banished this wife forever from the United States because 
while living in Canada she went to Detroit without a permit. No one, of 
course, will suggest that if the government prescribes the securing of cer- 
tain legal papers before crossing from Canada to the United States that 
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such papers should not be secured. But after all does the punishment 

fit the crime? Social workers must believe that this way a very small r 

offense, and to be forcibly torn from her home of several peaceful, hard- 7 

working years and separated forever from her husband and child, who ni 

were both American citizens, is an exile comparable to penal servitude. “ 

She has never committed any offense against an American law; she is not 

a criminal. She is merely an unfortunate Polish citizen at a time when os 

we have said ‘“‘No more Poles!”’ ay 
When her husband was asked why he did not go back to Poland with vi 

her and establish a new home there, he made this statement: n 
When I married my wife I didn’t know that she entered the country without Pp 

a visa. I don’t want my home and family broken up. I don’t want to give up n 

the baby, and she doesn’t want to lose it. If my wife is deported, I cannot go . 

along with her because I haven’t any means and I don’t know what I could do t 

in the old country. I have no property, and I have no people there who have 

any. My people who live in the old country are so poor that they are now writ- : 


ing to me for money. Furthermore, I am a United States citizen, and I don’t 
think it is fair to send my wife out, or that she should be taken away from me a 
and my family be broken up and my baby left without a mother. 


When asked what she had to say as to why she should not be sent 
back, the wife testified as follows: 


Of course, I don’t want to be deported to Poland. I was married here and I 
have an American-born child. My husband is an American citizen and he 
absolutely refuses to go to Poland with me and insists upon keeping the child 
here. My husband refuses to let the baby go back with me, and, as a mother, 
naturally I don’t want to be separated from my baby. I want to become an 
American citizen too. I like this country. I didn’t know when I was not allowed 
to stay in Detroit that I couldn’t come back the second time because they told 
me I could come back after I had stayed in Canada a year, and I thought that 
when I married an American citizen, I was free from deportation proceed- 
ings. My husband and my child will forget me entirely if I go back to Poland. 
I cannot be sepavated from them. My health is poor since my baby was born, 
and on account of economic conditions in Poland I couldn’t work there and 
my folks are too poor to support me. 


a ee — ee ll 


The Department finally ruled that she be given permission to depart 
to Canada voluntarily, so that she has a new hope of having a new entry 
into the United States regularized. The fate of this family turned on their 
accidentally asking a private social agency for help. Humane considera- 
tions urged by the Immigrants’ Protective League finally carried weight 
with the Department of Labor, but the plight of the family indicates the 
present status of many others. 
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WAR REFUGEES REMAIN A SOCIAL PROBLEM 


HE magnificent work of Dr. Nansen! first with the repatriation of 

prisoners of war and later with the settlement of refugees is recog- 
nized on both sides of the Atlantic. Less well-known, however, is the 
work of the International Labour Office in this field. 

The technical part of the refugee work was transferred to the I.L.O. 
on January 1, 1925, and at that time it was estimated that there were 
approximately 400,000 Russian and Armenian refugees stranded in 
various places, unemployed though able to work. In spite of the eco- 
nomic crisis through which Europe passed, increasing the general unem- 
ployment and aggravating the difficulties which already existed, the 
number of such unemployed refugees has now been reduced to approxi- 
mately 200,000; and the credit for this work belongs in no small measure 
to the I.L.O. and the High Commission for Refugees who are responsible 
not only for direct placements but for a large number of what may be 
described as “invisible placings” for which no accurate records are 
available. | 

The methods employed for the transfer and settlement of refugees in 
France, which has absorbed by far the greatest number; in Syria; and in 
South America have recently been described to us. The Refugee Section 
obtains from time to time lists of refugees who have expressed a desire to 
get employment in France, conducts negotiations on the basis of these 
lists with the proper French authorities, ascertains whether the prospec- 
tive employers are prepared to advance the transport expenses for the 
refugees or whether it will be necessary to have recourse to the High 
Commissioner’s revolving fund, arranges for a careful examination of the 
selected members of the refugee group to ensure that the refugees are 
technically, physically, and morally qualified for the employment offered 
them. 

As soon as this selection work is completed, steps are taken to secure 
passports, exit, transit and entry visas for the refugees; and, as a result of 
negotiations with various European governments, many of the visas are 
now obtained either free of charge or at reduced rates. Arrangements are 
then made for transporting the refugees by the quickest and cheapest 
land or sea route, and here, again, the cost has been considerably reduced 
thanks to special facilities which have been obtained from state and pri- 
vate railways and from shipping companies. This system of settling 


t Since the foregoing was written, the news has come of the death of Dr. Nansen. 
Nansen was a great scientist who was also a great humanitarian. 
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refugees in France seems, with a few isolated exceptions, to have afforded 
complete satisfaction to the French authorities and emplayers, and has 
resulted in a steady demand for refugee workers in France. 

The settlement of Armenian refugees in Syria presented a very differ- 
ent problem. At the request of the Assembly, an international Armenian 
Committee was formed with Dr. Nansen as Chairman and Albert 
Thomas, Director of the I.L.0., as Vice-Chairman, and including repre- 
sentatives of the most important relief organizations interested in the 
welfare of the Armenian refugees. A Refugee Settlement Committee was 
created in Beirut to supervise the work; and the actual settlement opera- 
tions were placed under the control of an outstanding Armenian, Moses 
der Kaloustian, under whom a mudir has been placed with the powers and 
duties of the mayor of a native village, who in turn is assisted by a council 
of three members elected from the villagers, The mudir and council are 
responsible for the establishment and organization of the colony, for the 
maintenance of order and discipline, and for the control of applications for 
money advances and their repayment. 

An investigation of the Armenian refugee concentrated camps in the 
Beirut, Aleppo, and Alexandretta regions showed that the most urgent 
problem was that of transferring some 40,000 of these refugees to agri- 
cultural colonies and urban settlements. The task was not easy as it was 
necessary to find good land at a reasonable price on estates large enough 
to receive thirty families at a time and also suitable both for the mountain 
folk of Anatolia and for the peasants from Cilicia. The region had also 
to be sparsely populated to allow for the introduction of some thousands 
of Armenians without prejudicing the interests of the inhabitants. A first 
experiment in the region of Tyre and Sidon had to be given up. The 
Sandjak of Alexandretta was finally selected as fulfilling all the necessary 
conditions and having an additional advantage of an indigenous Armenian 
population whose presence would prove an encouragement to the refugees. 
Five agricultural colonies have been established in this region, and 375 
families have been settled at a cost of approximately $80,000. To meet 
the needs of the artisan refugees, settlements have also been established 
in Beirut, Aleppo, and Alexandretta. 

The South American work is also interesting. It was hoped that cer- 
tain South American states would receive important numbers of refugees. 
But an examination of several schemes showed that wholesale emigration 
was not feasible, owing in part to difficulties connected with visa and 
entry formalities, funds, the finding of employment, and the establishment 
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of an agricultural settlement. Moreover, there seemed also to be an un- 
willingness to receive refugee immigrants; and this attitude of course 
influenced the negotiations conducted by the I.L.O. delegates. In spite 
of these very serious and formidable difficulties, a small but reasonably 
satisfactory refugee movement was organized—principally to the Argen- 
tine, where some 450 persons have been placed, and in a lesser degree to 
Brazil and Paraguay. 

But in spite of the good work already done by the I.L.O., there still 
remains a great field of service. The seriousness of the Armenian and 
Russian refugee questions in Bulgaria and Greece was grievously ag- 
gravated following the disastrous earthquakes in those countries; and 
both Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia are still carrying heavy burdens for 
the maintenance of thousands of refugee students and invalids. 


PUBLIC SOCIAL SERVICES IN ENGLAND 


HE House of Commons “White Paper” on Public Social Services, 

which is now issued annually, showing the total expenditure under 
certain acts of parliament, is an interesting paper for Americans. The 
most recent of these white papers (H.C. 1o1) lists the local taxes, the 
national contribution from parliamentary votes and grants and the 
receipts from social insurance contributions, rents from the public tene- 
ments, etc. for the different divisions of work grouped together officially 
as ‘public social services.”” The expenditures fall into certain well defined* 
classes: (1) War Pensions, (2) Education, (3) Public Health, (4) Housing, 
(5) Social Insurance, and (6) the Poor Law group. The last group 
really covers the care of the dependent and defective classes, including 
those who fall under the acts relating to the relief of the poor, the insane 
and mental deficiency acts, and the acts relating to reformatory and in- 
dustrial schools for children. The last two groups (i.e., Group 5 and Group 
6) cover the classes usually included in the American term “‘social serv- 
ice.” The 1929 expenditures as estimated when the White Paper was 
issued are very illuminating: 


Poor law group 


(POG mMew St. 0 fete oAe a hairs aes Melo oe bo eace eases £40, 989,000 
VATA CA oe ne ee Oa oP eh ee Cee ae 2,541,000 
WIGHT AU CENCICH OY aig g k0-. occdisicinrs s0s0's pe otecoie ol welbin area aialers 1,213,000 
Reformatories and industrial schools for children............ 536,000 
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Social insurance group 


Unemployment insurance acts................ Na vck Cede » £ 47,470,000 
Motionar health snstrance 3... 25... Se ene eee 34, 500,000 
Widows, orphans and old age, contributory pensions....... | 21,218,000 
Old age pensions, non-contributory..................00005 30,956, 200 
Total for social insurance group..................... £134,144, 200 
ROVE TOR DOLD OTOUDS:. -. 5..< ssi: dis- <j sresrayeinusis aco saveles £179,423,200 


To these vast sums may be added the following: Housing of the Working 
Classes, £23,157,000, and Maternity and Child Welfare, £2,036,000, 
which together bring the total expenditure to more than two hundred 
million pounds sterling or something like a billion dollars, a very small 
part of which comes from local rates.t Non-contributory old age pensions 
alone cost the National Exchequer approximately thirty million pounds 
last year. In view of the fact that in America practically nothing is done 
by our federal as distinguished from our state or local governments in any 
of these fields, this statement is very interesting indeed. 

We are not here advocating expansion along social insurance lines on 
the English model nor any appropriation for any specific public policy. 
We only wish to point out that English policy with its central control 
over many of the public social services is worthy of careful study by those 
interested in this field. 

A national social service budget of course draws public attention to the 
vast sums required and inevitably invites some questions as to its wisdom 
even from those who are genuinely concerned about the public welfare. 
Our attention has been called, for example, to the fact that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in a 1930 public address possibly had the social 
service figures as reported by the House of Commons White Paper in 
mind when, according to the report in the London Times, he said that it 
was clear that the area of state assistance had been increasing in a re- 
markable and formidable way. That was due, he thought, to the con- 
science of the whole of the community, and its sympathy with those who 
had to struggle with a hard life and found it difficult to endure. None of 
them, he said, could regret that, to an extent which would have seemed 
to our fathers two generations ago almost incredible, the resources of the 


1 Of this sum, the bulk of the poor relief and approximately 50 per cent of the lunacy 
and mental deficiency expenditures came from local rates. But the vast social insurance . 
funds are entirely provided by parliamentary “votes and grants” as are certain per- 
centages of the other expenditures. 
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whole community had been placed at the disposal of its poorest members. 
“The amount of money,” he said, “which the nation has to find, and I 
suppose will continue to find, for what are called social services is amount- 
ing to a total which must needs give rise to many an apprehension. Still, 
there are many aspects of this social service which none of us can regret, 
although I am sure the time is approaching, if it has not already come, 
when we must consider how far the gift of these public resources to all 
our people might not be undermining the very sources of wealth, as well 
as the independence and individual responsibility of our citizens, upon 
which the true welfare of our people must permanently depend.” 

It was not merely that the amount of money that had become nec- 
essary was considerable, but it had become a severe strain upon the 
industries of the country, especially when viewed in the light of world 
competition. They could not allow this habit of looking forward to 
provision by the state to grow. They had to consider whether putting the 
resources of the community at the disposal of our people, which might 
be summarized in the words of the maxim, “All for each,”’ must not be 
balanced by the words of the other maxim necessary for the welfare of 
the conimunity, “The care of each for all.” 


V. EVERIT MACY 
1871-1930 

HE public welfare work which has given Westchester County, New 

York, an enviable position of leadership in the state and the nation 
was largely due to the tireless and intelligent public service of V. Everit 
Macy, who died recently in Arizona. He was a philanthropist who gave 
his services as generously as he gave his fortune to the disadvantaged 
members of the community. His greatest contribution was made first as 
superintendent of the poor and later as commissioner of public welfare of 
Westchester County, where he revolutionized the public social services. 
The New York Times paid tribute to his generous interest in social welfare 
in a fine editorial, from which we are glad to quote the following para- 
graph: 

Mr. Macy ... . died long before his allotted span, but not before he had 
left on the community in which he dwelt a lasting impress of his character. He 
was wealthy, and that fact was used against him at first. His predecessor as 
Superintendent of the Poor was a butcher, his rival for that humble office a 
plumber. Were not these men better fitted for such a job than a “millionaire 
theorist”? He proved that they were not, that there was such a thing as 
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stewardship, and that theories—the theory, for example, that the old Poor Law 
in this State was an anachronism and should be displaced by modern means of 
dealing with poverty and old age—could be given a very practical and even 
revolutionary application. .... His energies were devoted primarily to the bet- 
terment of Westchester, with whose extraordinary metamorphosis his name 
will ever be linked. Having spent ten years of his life cleaning up the county’s 
back yard—its poorhouse and prison and welfare institutions generally—he 
brought his broom into the front yard and swept it clean, helping to give the 
county the beautiful parks and parkways that have benefited its residents and 

, made it famous far beyond its boundaries. He will be missed, sadly missed, from 
the life of that community, for he was one of those “rich men furnished with 
ability, living peacefully in their habitations,”’ of whom it is recorded that they 
‘were honored in their generations and were a glory in their days.” 
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Witra VEL 4A 2S 
‘ Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. Editor-in-chief Epwin R. A. SELIG- 
MAN, Associate Editor ALvin JoHNsoN. Volume I, Aaronson-Alle- 
giance. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. xxviit+646. $7.50. 
| What should an encyclopaedia of the social sciences published in 1930 be? 
One answer, and by no means the worst answer, is that it should be pretty much 
what the volume just issued is./ For this has many of the virtues which should 
characterize a good encyclopaedia of our times. 

It has in the first place an essential unity, something which makes it not a 
mere collection of articles by individual authors. In part this is supplied by an 
introduction of 350 pages, itself a collection of articles, dealing with the develop- 
ment of social thought and institutions in various cultural epochs and with the 
history of the social sciences as disciplines in the leading countries of the world. 
In part it comes from something much more subtle, much more intangible, 
depending probably on the thought that went into the selection of topics and 
their assignment to special authors. That is, it is the unity which comes from 
centralized planning by a group who had a quite clear conception of what they 
meant by social science. 

This does not mean, however, that the unity has no place for diversity. Quite 
the contrary. One of the most noteworthy triumphs of the editors is the way 
they have managed to avoid the difficulties which seemed to some so serious 
that they doubted whether an encyclopaedia should be brought out at this time. 
They feared that any editors in search of unity and authoritative doctrine would 
either choose between contending schools of thought and put forth as the opinion 
of American scholars that which was acceptable only to a minority or would try 
to find some common ground which all could accept with the result that it was 
in the words of a well-known professor “perfectly true, perfectly general, per- 
fectly meaningless.” The editors, however, have seen that unity of doctrine is 
only one type and have very wisely not tried for that unity. Instead they have 
let the welter of doctrines stand forth. 

One has only to read between the lines of some of the historical articles, for 
example, to see that their authors move in different intellectual worlds and are 
bound by different systems of preconceptions. Moreover, often the editors in- 
vite what might seem like confusion. They assign an article on abstinence for 
example to one who will give an excellent exposition of accepted theories, and 
then assign an article on acquisition to one who holds by a different scheme of 
thought. For the editors see our epoch as “one of startling contrasts and juxta- 
positions” as one whose “‘richness and variety are at once a warrant of its fertil- 
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ity and vigor and a warning against summary analysis.’’ It is this richness and 
variety, not a body of authoritative doctrine, which they seek to present. 

Nor does the richness and variety stop with the representation of different 
points of view. It can be seen in the list of authors, which includes the accepted 
authority, the scholar who if not quite an authority is yet one whose reputation 
is well established, and the younger student whose spurs are yet to be won and 
whose reputation is confined to the small circle of his personal acquaintances. 
Furthermore, the individuality of the authors is in no way suppressed. Each 
writes in his own characteristic manner as well as expresses his own ideas. 
Doubtless editorial work has been done on many of the manuscripts to secure 
any such general literary standard as is maintained. But it must have been done 
by editors who knew when to let well enough alone. This has meant that the 
Encyclopaedia has a richness and a color for which we may well be thankful. 

But perhaps one of the chief claims of this volume to be what an encyclo- 
paedia should be is that it contains a goodly measure of fresh work. Many of the 
articles are not mere summaries of books or articles already in print; they 
represent new attacks, new interpretations, new syntheses. Obviously this is 
not true of nearly all of them, but it is true of enough to give tone to the whole 
work. 

Attention has been called to some of the many virtues of the Encyclopaedia, 
because in the large it is its virtues that stand out. It goes without saying 
doubtless that there are many points at which it is open to criticism. Social 
workers surely will be disappointed at the treatment social work receives in the 
section of the Introduction written by the editorial staff. It certainly is a sur- 
prise to some of us to learn that “it is no part of its [social work’s] province to 
map out the road for social legislation, to determine the direction of social 
progress. These general issues are committed to political science, sociology, 
economics.” Strange doctrine indeed when one thinks of Jane Addams, Florence 
Kelley, Julia Lathrop, Homer Folks, to mention only a few of the social workers 
now living who have been interested in social legislation. Does the author 
really mean that the probation officer working with the delinquent boy is doing 
social work but that the group of people working out plans for a: juvenile court, 
to make over the law’s method of dealing with the juvenile offender, were not 
engaged in social work but in political science, sociology, or economics? Does 
she mean that when the case worker helps an unmarried mother with plans for 
her illegitimate child she is engaged in social work but that when she sits down 
to map out a road for social legislation in order that better protection may be 
assured to these illegitimate children, she has left social work and gone into 
potitical science, sociology, or economics? 

Again social workers will be surprised to read that “the advancement of social 
science is no avowed object of social work.” It is a queer conception of social 
work which confines it to the use of tools already known and gives it no part in 
the discovery of more perfect instruments of control. As well say that the ad- 
vancement of medical science is no avowed object of medical practice. 
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Social workers doubtless will not take too seriously this treatment of the 
profession. Possibly we should be amused that there are people in the social 
science group who are so misinformed as to give utterance to such statements. 
On the other hand, it is rather sad to see such things in the Encyclopaedia, both 
because they are not at all to its credit and because they do nothing to help in 
clearing away misconceptions of social work—misconceptions whose final demise 
will be to the advantage of our profession and of social science in general. 

This is after all a mere fragment in the Encyclopaedia to be found only by 
those who read faithfully, by those specially interested in the subject, or by 
those whose idle turning of the pages brings them by chance to this spot. The 
first group are few in number, the second group are not to be deceived by such 
doctrine, but the third group are downright unlucky. For this is no fair sample 
of the Encyclopaedia. If idle turnings were to be guided, we’d suggest “The 
Revolutions,” or ‘“Greek Culture,” or the first section of “War and Reorienta- 
tion,” or the “Introduction to Agrarian Movements,” or—well there’s a long 
list. of others probably some still unread equally as good as those read. For an 
encyclopaedia claims no cover-to-cover readers among reviewers. 


HELEN R. WRIGHT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Labor Management. By J. D. Hackett. New York: D. Appleton Co., 

1929. Pp. xviii+688. $5.00. 

This book is evidence of the growing interest by employers in the problem 
of labor administration. Until recent years few employers bothered about the 
“handling” of labor in their plants. So long as there were enough idle men at the 
gates, why worry about labor turnover or the conditions of the workers in the 
factory. The foreman could take care of all that; hire and fire, set the wage, fix 
the hours, and in general manage the force. The foreman was a little lord in his 
own place, and each foreman did that which was right in his own eyes. “Fore- 
men as a class,” the author remarks, “are notoriously ignorant—and have only 
the most limited ideas—and are generally out of sympathy with the class from 
which they have sprung.” 

Some employers are shaken out of the condition of complacency or indiffer- 
ence by a strike, as was the case in the clothing trades some twenty years ago 
when some of the earliest and most successful forms of labor management were 
inaugurated. Other employers have been forced by an analysis of labor costs to 
consider more carefully the question of labor administration. In some instances 
this has taken the form of more careful selection and training of the foreman, 
but in many others the whole question cf labor management has become cen- 
tralized in a labor department quite as significant for the successful prosecution 
of the business as the finance, or credit, or sales department. 

How such a department may be organized and how it should work is told 
in this book, which defines <he field of labor administration, deals with the 
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qualifications of the labor manager and his associates, and discusses the organ- 
ization of the department. The whole range of labor administration under such 
labor management is dealt with: the selection and assignment of the workers, 
and analysis of jobs, questions of transfer, lay-off, discharge, wages and methods 
of determining them, and other ways of meeting the interests of the workers, 
such as health, insurance, pensions, profit-sharing, stock ownership, unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

Considering the limits of a single volume, all these important issues are dis- 
cussed quite fully and impartially. It ought to be of interest to every employer 
who is alert to the unique importance of having an efficient working force beyond 
what can be obtained and managed through the old time haphazard methods. 
It ought to be also of even greater interest to organized labor. A labor manager 
is in a sense a new kind of labor leader. He is competing with the labor organizer 
for the good will of the worker. This book tells how he does it. Labor adminis- 
tration of the type described in this book may lead to the company union, 
though not necessarily, and it can operate under a union arrangement. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that labor management in itself is a 
panacea for the ills that are lodged in a system of industry organized on an auto- 
cratic principle with all the power in the hands of the oligarchy at the top, but 
intelligent administration, even of autocratic power, is to be preferred to the 
ignorant and, too frequently, ruthless exercise of it. This book does not profess 
to set forth a panacea, but it puts it up to the employer, who talks about “the 
human side of industry” to make his interest actual and effective by intelligent 
labor management. 

The book does not say much about the struggle which must occur many 
times between the labor manager and the oligarchy who run the business, but a 
competent and conscientious labor manager will have his own troubles at times 
to overcome short-sighted labor views by “‘the powers that be.” A good discus- 
sion of this side of labor management might reveal some of the difficulties of 
this new profession. 

JAMES MULLENBACH 
CHICAGO 


Cost of Living Studies. II. How Workers Spend a Living Wage: A Study 
of the Incomes and Expenditures of Eighty-two Typographers’ Families 
in San Francisco. By Jessica B. Perxorto, Heller Committee for 
Research in Social Economics of the University of California. (Univer- 
sity of California Publication in Economics, Vol. 5, No. 3, pp. 161- 
345+vii.) Berkeley: University of California Press, 1929. $1.25. 

Dr. Peixotto in this monograph makes another contribution to our knowledge 
of family incomes and expenditures in the United States. In this case it is the 
families of eighty-two members of the San Francisco Typographical Union that 
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are studied, families with an average income of $2,600 in the year 1921, when 
the data were collected. The group therefore represents working-class spenders 
above the minimum of subsistence level, a fact which Dr. Peixotto says was to 
her the supreme interest of the study. Her conclusion was that in their ex- 
penditures above the minimum these families conformed to a scheme that met 
the “canons of conservative and ‘standard’ spending.” 

This little study advances our knowledge more than by adding to existing 
“cost of living” data facts about another income group. Dr. Peixotto, for 
example, gives us both the median and the mean income and expenditures of 
the families reporting. She also gives the range of the expenditures for food, 
clothing, and shelter. Food costs per capita per diem varied from $0.35 in cer- 
tain families to $1.50 in others. An entire chapter is devoted to the analysis of 
expenditures for “Miscellaneous.” For the ten subgroups into which this is 
divided the percentage of families making each expenditure, the mean and 
median amounts, and the range of the expenditures in question are given. We 
thus have an unusually detailed picture of the expenditures for recreation, 
automobiles, education, medical care, church and charity, and similar purposes. 

It is interesting to compare some of the observations on the manner of living 
of these families with those made in the Yale University study concerning the 
mode of living of faculty families in the same income group. Dr. Peixotto says, 
“The standard of living of this group of typographers’ families may safely be 
characterized as plain but comfortable”; “overcrowding was rare”; ‘‘the house- 
wives’ strength was not overtaxed since the houses were usually small, the 
children few, and the heavy laundry sent out.” The authors of Incomes and 
Living Costs of a University Faculty say, upon the other hand, that at the $2,500 
level ‘“‘a man and wife must live with extreme frugality.” At $3,000, “for a man 
and wife it is life on the simplest plane—with nothing for recreation—the wife 
doing all the cooking, washing, and housework.” Again is the relativity of our 
concept of needs made manifest and the difference between modes and standards 
of living. 
Hazet Kyrk 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Training Schools for Delinquent Girls. By MARGARET REEVES. New 

York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1929. Pp. 455. $3.50. 

This book is the result of an intensive study made under the department of 
child helping of the Russell Sage Foundation. It is an encyclopedia of the fifty- 
seven state, county, city, semi-private, or private schools for delinquent girls 
that Miss Reeves studied. They are the “training schools, reformatories, in- 
dustrial schools, rescue homes, opportunity farms, vocational schools, welfare 
homes,” which have been established since January, 1825, when the first public 
institution in the United States for delinquent boys and girls was established, 
known as “the New York House of Refuge.” In the introduction we are given 
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that historical background which one must be familiar with if he is to judge 
fairly the conditions which are partly at least the result of the names that were 
given, the type of buildings that was erected, the locations that were chosen, 
the traditions that were woven into the early conceptions of what youthful 
offenders were and who should undertake that most delicate task of rehabilita- 
tion. In the concluding pages we find a consideration not only of the institution 
in itself but as a part of the community, and of the girl not merely as an inmate 
but a person who after a few brief months or years must go back into community 
life. 

State legislators, members of state boards of control and welfare depart- 
ments, juvenile court judges, probation officers, social service workers, teachers 
and parents will find in this book in detail much of what they want to know in 
working out their own problems with maladjusted girls. Here we find the insti- 
tutions themselves, their system of control, administration, staff, salaries paid, 
location, buildings and equipment, current expenses, records—that is, all the 
so-called machinery of operation; and the girl herself, with the great modern 
emphasis on adequate medical service, social hygiene, psychological and psy- 
chiatric service, and social service work. Under the girl’s education and training 
we find again these modern notes of aesthetic prevocational and vocational 
training, recreation as a part of education, moral and religious training, and that 
last and still most mooted question of discipline. 

Finally, the schools are judged by how their life compares with community 
life, whether the institution is an integral part of the community and whether 
they are successful in really adjusting a girl. 

The Table of Contents alone indicates the modern attitude and demands that 
are coming to be made not only in our training of children at home and in school 
and college but in those institutions that we have set apart for so-called delin- 
quents or offenders. 

We are told that “the author has not discussed individual situations in detail 
nor attempted to evaluate the work of different schools, that the study was made 
from the social worker’s point of view, that the unit of inquiry was the institu- 
tion not the individual child, and that no attempt was made to evaluate the suc- 
cess or failure of the schools by the lives of thousands of children cared for in 
them.” 

This most interesting material on existing institutions and the valuable il- 
lustrations emphasize trends in understanding, in attitudes, in responsibility 
that mean much more security and a real chance for development for so-called 
delinquent girls in the future. An old two-room frame house in Arkansas was 
“equipment” enough for really constructive work for colored girls; small, home- 
like, inexpensive cottages are not perhaps the monuments that our old institu- 
tions were, but they give home life to children; dogs, horses, cats, pets of all 
kinds; flower gardens, with beauty in architecture and in grounds, perfectly 
possible whether the school is rich or poor; corrective, kindly discipline in place 
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of solitary confinement, whipping, stocks, “standing in line,” “placed in silence,” 
“being clothed in red if a runaway”; spontaneous natural talk and laughter in 
place of “‘sullen silence at meals and at work”; real clothes instead of uniforms; 
freedom to play, to dream, to create in place of a completely regulated institu- 
tional life—these are the things for those who vote appropriations and who 
manage, teach, or send girls to institutions to conjure with. 

Miss Reeves emphasizes the question of the system of control of state insti- 
tutions and sees no reason why “‘just as special conduct cases and those mentally 
retarded have been organized in the public schools, training schools for juvenile 
delinquents might not be considered a further step in the educational program 
of the state.”” Certain schools especially mentioned in this study in 1924 for 
their progressive programs have been by 1930 completely changed because of 
politics and whatever the system of control such destructive changes can and 
do come in all institutions. Institutions for delinquent girls need most what all 
children need, security and opportunity to develop; and all studies of our public 
institutions should emphasize the need to safeguard them from the destructive 


forces of ignorance, malice, greed, and indifference. 
Jessie F. BInrorD 
JUVENILE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION 
CHICAGO 


Laws of Pennsylvania Relating to Social Work. By Joun S. BRapway. 
Philadelphia: The Public Charities Association of Pennsylvania, 
1929. Pp. 261. $2.50. 

This volume was prepared at the request of the Public Charities Association 
of Pennsylvania. Every state should have a similar publication. In arrange- 
ment of the material and subject matter, this book under review should be used 
as a model by other states. There will not be many others as good, for there 
are very few lawyers who know as much about laws relating to social work as 
does Mr. Bradway and who also have as sympathetic an understanding of the 
social worker’s position. 

There are five things that make this volume an outstanding publication: 

1. The following warning in the Introduction: “It is most unwise for a 
social worker, except one trained in law, to attempt to determine what is the 
law on a certain subject. An attorney is the proper source of such information 
and this book is merely a guide.” It is a proper guide because: 

2. The subject matter is arranged in chapters so that all the statutes relat- 
ing to a certain subject are discussed in one place. The Index is excellent. 
These things make the book a usable handbook. 

3. The exact text of statutes is not given, but a compilation of all statutes 
relating to the subject being treated. 

4. For those who wish to make a further study of any subject, there are 
references to statutes and cases on almost every page. 
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5. Under every heading it is made clear who is responsible for the admin- 
istration of the statute involved and also how the wheels of justice may be 
started. 

This volume has been brought down to date by a supplement compiled by 
Leslie M. Foy, of the Public Charities Association of Pennsylvania. This sup- 
plement lists the amendments to and repeals of laws enacted prior to the pub- 
lication of Mr. Bradway’s volume. It also lists new laws enacted since that book 


was published. 


JoEeL D. HuNTER 
UNITED CHARITIES OF CHICAGO 


First International Conference of Social Work, Paris, July 8th-13th, 1928. 
Paris, 1929. 3 vols. 

Recueil des Travaux du Sixiéme Congrés International d’ Assistance Pub- 
lique et Privée tenu du 5 au 8 Juillet 1928. Paris: Au Siége du Comité 
International des Congrés, 1929. 2 vols. 


These two organizations, the International Conference of Social Work and 
the International Congress of Public and Private Relief, which met and, with 
the Housing and Town Planning and the International Child Welfare Congress, 
made up the “Philanthropic Fortnight,” have now issued the final edition of 
their proceedings. It is perhaps necessary only to call attention again to the 
subjects discussed by the members of the older organization and to name those 
who were the most conspicuous contributors to the discussion. 

The topics selected by the public and private relief group were: 

1. The progressive substitution of preventive methods of work and of treat- 
ment in place of providing relief. The discussion of this topic was under the 
general direction of M. Van Overbergh, senator and member of the Higher 
Council of Welfare in Belgium. 

2. The relief of aliens, examined with special reference to treaties on the 
subject, discussed by Francesco Valagussa, from Rome, director of the national 
organization for the protection of infancy and maternity, who presented es- 
pecially the arrangements between France and Italy with reference to the relief 
of the groups of migratory workers who may find themselves stranded. 

3. The provision for all groups of aged persons in need of care, for which Dr. 
Polligkeit from Frankfurt-am-Main was responsible. 

4. The care of persons of subnormal mentality, fo which Miss Evelyn Fox, 
honorary secretary of the Central Association for Mental Welfare (England), 
was the chairman. 

5. Supplementary aid for persons who while not destitute have not sufficient 
means or find themselves in emergency situations, which was in the hands of 
Mlle Chaptal, of Paris. 

Unlike our American National Conference of Social Work, these interna- 
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tional conferences adopt resolutions registering, as it were, the opinion of the 
time on the questions proposed. The proceedings are divided into two portions; 
first, a review of the discussion and, second, the statements at length of the 
rapporteurs généraux, or leaders of the discussion. Those interested, for example, 
in the problem of the aged will find a mine of information in the report of Dr. 
Polligkeit, in which he summarizes the situation in all countries having legisla- 
tion on the subject. 

The proceedings of the International Conference of Social Work may be 
divided into four parts: 

1. The reports of the plenary meetings, which were in charge successively of 
the chairmen of the sections, of which there were five: I, General Organization 
of Social Work, under the chairmanship of the Honorable Percy Alden; II, 
Training for Social Work, of which Dr. Alice Salomon, of Berlin, was chairman; 
III, Methods of Social Case Work, with Mrs. John M. Glenn, of New York, as 
chairman; IV, Social Work and Industry, with M. Albert Thomas, director of 
the International Labour Office at Geneva, as chairman; and V, Social Work and 
Public Health, with Professor Gésta Bagge, of Stockholm, as chairman. 

2. The reports of the papers read at the meetings of the five sections. 

3. The proceedings of the Conference, over which the president, Dr. Alice 
Masarykova, presided. 

4. A series of “commentaries” which deal with the general organization of 
social work in Austria, Bulgaria, Canada, Chili, and thirteen other countries, 
including Turkey, Soviet Russia, and Japan, as well as Germany, Great Britain, 
and the United States. These comprehensive accounts present what might be 
called a world-view of the organization of social work in the year 1927-28. In 
many cases the papers are accompanied by carefully prepared bibliographies, 
and this body of material constitutes an important contribution to the knowl- 
edge of what is being thought and what is being done for the various groups of 
the needy and distressed persons in many parts of the globe. As in the case of 
the Organization for Public and Private Assistance, Dr. W. Polligkeit makes an 
important contribution, as do Mr. J. Howard R. Falk, of Canada, and Mlle J. 
Delagrange, of the Department of Labor, Health, and Public Welfare of France. 


S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Social Worker in Group Work. By MARGARETTA WILLIAMSON. New 

York: Harper & Bros., 1929. Pp. ix+249. $2.50. 

If a young man or woman has made up his mind to enter some section of the 
field of group work in the general world of social work, or if he is already in one 
type of such work and is contemplating change to another, or if he is in particular 
interested in the details of what workers in similar positions are or should be 
doing on a more or less standardized job, then here is a book crammed with 
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facts, tables, diaries, descriptions to meet his needs. It is a sort of technicians’ 
handbook. 

And herein perhaps lies the greatest general and philosophical significance of 
the book. For the first time of which I am aware, facts concerning this astound- 
ing array of separate institutions and movements are corralled and analyzed 
with a residuum remaining under which they are all found to have a core of 
common purpose which makes them one and gives a local habitation and a name. 
The list of agencies studied runs from settlements, through the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the Young Women’s Christian Association, the Hebrew 
Associations, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Boys’ Clubs, to playground and church 
centers. Every conceivable variety of worker within these institutions has told 
what he does from hour to hour and day to day. And yet the author discovers 
that “along with other motives and interests peculiar to the agency, they all 
have a common desire to guide the leisure time activities of the individual 
through group experience and education, that he may develop an integrated 
personality with the capacity for living a full life and accustom himself to the 
give and take of group life as an introduction to social responsibility.” Perhaps 
there is the definition we have been seeking, even if it is rather a mouthful. 
Furthermore, Miss Williamson discovers that all these agencies with their varied 
avowed purposes have adopted certain group activity techniques as a medium 
for accomplishing these ends. ‘“‘Group work,” she defines in description, ‘“con- 
cerns itself with services toward individuals in a group, brought together 
through a common interest, and guided by means of suitable and congenial 
activities toward a well-rounded life for the individual; and for the group, a 
co-operative spirit and acceptance of social responsibility.” A definition which 
ought to satisfy the most arrant individualistic case worker and the most 
convinced group worker, if there is any real difference between them. 

Group workers should welcome this as a pronounced document in favor of 
giving to the somewhat nebulous status of their tribe the dignity of a professional 
standing comparable to that of the case worker. The jacket goes so far as 
practically to declare itself in this respect. The field is adequately described; 
the lets and bounds of the technicians within the field are set. It remains for 
further volumes to be added to the professional literature in the same thorough- 
going vein describing, if it is possible, not only what the group worker does, but 
the techniques by which he accomplishes it. The multitude of brochures and 
handbooks leave much to be desired in this respect, and certainly there is 
enough experience in this group work field, which the author of this book rightly 
discovers antedates the case work approach, to provide the data for such a 
study. 

I indicated in the first paragraph that this is a book for the professional social 
worker or the near one. It is not an inspirational pamphlet. The unadorned 
recital of the day’s work of a settlement girls’ worker is not likely to bring young 
women flocking from the colleges to the settlements, and this is equally true of 
any of the other jobs described. Indeed, there is grave danger in the whole field 
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of social work that in its very standardization and its reduction to a profession 
with salary scales and all the perquisites of vested interest, something of the 
very essence of the thing may be lost. It is the overtone that the casual reader 
would fail to catch between the lines of this book which made possible all these 
complicated and professionalized agencies and which is the heart and inspiration 
of them. The moment they may be caught up and incased in books and tables, 
the time has come for the bursting of the shell. 
Kart BORDERS 
Catcaco CoMMONS 


Bericht der Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Kindergarten, Hort, und Tagesheim in 
der Gesellschaft der Freunde des vaierlindischen Schul- und Erziehungs- 
wesens. Hamburg: Selbstverlag, 1930. Pp. 64. M. 0.60. 

In Hamburg a group of men and women of the teaching profession, members 
of child welfare and Hort work have arrived at certain results concerning the 
situation of school children through detailed investigations in certain quarters 
of the city, especially in those mainly inhabited by laborers. The purpose of the 
investigation was to find out how many of the children in question were in need 
of care in a day-home, where, after school, supervision, care, and education 
would be given to them. The investigation was carried on by the help of a 
questionnaire which was sent to the schools and answered by the teachers. The 
questionnaire contained 38 questions, which referred to the condition of the 
children and the family circumstances, irregularity in school attendance, un- 
satisfactory home work, fatigue, and bad physical care of the child. 

Causes for care in a day-home included broken family ties, lack of super- 
vision, unfavorable living and economic conditions, and unfavorable educational 
conditions due to location of the home and family circumstances. 

The investigation covered 6,535 children—3,299 boys and 3,236 girls. In the 
case of 1,145 children, namely 17.5 per cent, care in a day-home was found to 
be desirable. As a matter of fact, only 207, or 3.3 per cent, of the children con- 
cerned were taken care of in such homes. Since at this time all day-homes are 
overcrowded, an increase of such educational institutions must be attempted. 

In general, the children under consideration attended the public schools. 
Besides this, one school for subnormal children (Hilfsschule) was included in 
the questionnaire; moreover, one Férderklasse, that is, a group for children whose 
mental deficiency does not permit them to enter the Hilfsschule, and a kinder- 
garten for backward children who are of school age but who neither physically 
nor mentally were able to enter the regular grade. 

With regard to age, the result was as follows: Beginning with the second 
grade, an increasing need for care in a home was noticeable, which reached the 
climax in the fifth grade, that is, at the approximate age of ten. In the upper 
grades the need for admission into a day-home was considerably lower. 
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The following recommendations were made: 

1. The number of the day-homes has to be adequately increased according 
to the great demand for such institutions. 

2. The already existing homes have to be improved. 

3. All applications for care in such homes have to be uniformly examined 
according to pedagogical viewpoints through the Jugendamt, the center of all 
child welfare undertakings. 

Detailed recommendations for the organizations are also given. 


RutH WEILAND 
BERLIN 


Die Not der Kinder wandernder Landarbeiter. Bericht tiber eine Sach- 
verstindigenkonferenz der deutschen Zentrale fiir freie Jugendwohljahrt, 
1929. Berlin: Verlag Deutsche Zentrale fiir freie Jugendwohlfahrt, 
1929. 

This account of the Special Needs of Children of Migratory Farm Laborers is 
the report of a conference of experts cn one of the most acute problems of child 
welfare in Germany. Agricultural work in Germany is developing more and 
more along seasonal lines with a great number of workmen for the summer 
months, who are dismissed at the end of the harvest season in the late fall. 
Polish laborers who return to their own country for the winter have long been 
useful in seasonal agricultural demands. The immigration of these workers was 
regulated by a statute based on a German-Polish contract of 1927. There were 
109,000 foreigners admitted for work in Germany last year on the basis of this 
contract. Authorities and organizations interested in the economic recovery of 
Germany regard these foreign migrants as a heavy burden on the German labor 
market and think the German unemployed should be used. But the unemployed 
in the large cities cannot be easily fitted into agricultural work. Moreover, the 
agricultural employer frequently prefers to employ the Poles, who are less 
exigent in their demands. 

In German agricultural life the system of employing a man and a woman 
together seems to prevail everywhere, not necessarily because they must work 
together in the fields but because every man apparently needs a woman who 
cooks for him and keep his things in order. German laborers engaged for agri- 
cultural work bring along their wives, and, of course, their children. Thousands 
of families are forced to move for the summer, and Germany has been confronted 
with the problem of providing for the imperative needs of these families, who 
have no fixed residence and who at the end of the summer are again without 
employment. 

This survey furnishes for the first time a statement of the children involved 
in the dangers of nomad existence, and the rendering of practical assistance to 
these families is also dealt with. Although the results of the investigation are 
not yet complete, it is clear that large groups of the unemployed of the large 
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cities, whose ambition and desire to work could not endure the desperate waiting 
for employment, undertook this agricultural migration. Couples with and with- 
out children try to find joint work. In the fall they are dismissed from the 
estates; and homeless and without means they pour into the institutions for the 
homeless in the large cities. During the last few years the increase in these num- 

bers has attracted the attention both of official and of private institutions. The 
welfare officials feared a heavy financial burdening because of these families; 
the public employment bureaus feared deterioration of labor conditions. The 
domestic laborers and the unemployed feared undesired competition and wage 
pressure. 

In general, German child welfare legislation does not provide for these 
migrant children, who are exposed to hygienic and educational dangers. They 
spend the summer with their parents in the country. The housing conditions 
are, however, in general very bad. Most of the children do not have a bed of 
their own. They are completely without supervision while their parents are at 
work. Ordinarily the local institutions for child welfare do not admit them. 
They are forced to assist in the agricultural work and are the victims of accidents 
in handling agricultural machinery. Small children are without supervision in 
the field and are exposed to unfavorable weather conditions, and the wages of 
the families are so low that the proper nutrition for the children cannot be guar- 
anteed. 

In the fall these families seek the larger cities, where the condition of the 
children is even worse than in the country. Frequently physical care and educa- 
tion cannot be given the children because the parents are crowded in very bad 
living-quarters. The children are improperly clothed and poorly fed. Without 
fixed residence they are a burden to every administration, and there is no agency 
which is seriously concerned for their welfare. About 20,000 families with their 
children lead this demoralizing existence, and many of them drift into crime. 

The German Center for Child Welfare, which works in close relation with the 
public ministries, hopes to take care of these neglected children by the estab- 
lishment of winter homes and by the establishment of living-quarters in the 
country. Practical assistance can be expected, however, only if it is possible to 
provide the families with homes. In certain parts of Germany there exist already 
so-called “gleaner villages” (Schnitterdérfer), where hundred of families live 
together who in the summer migrate for work. The children, however, are left 
under the care of grandparents or other relatives. 

A special section of the report at hand is devoted to the fate of the Polish 
children in Germany who are there without legal protection. Frequently 
against the terms of the agreement they are brought to Germany by their 
parents. Among the infants there is a death-rate which is practically three times 
as high as that of German children, due to the fact that no one takes care of 
them and that the mothers frequently attempt to get rid of them because they 
are a hindrance in their work. For foreign children there is no compulsory school- 
ing in Germany. The Polis’ children of school age therefore often grow up 
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illiterate, and consequently are exposed to the danger of becoming criminals. 
Many social workers think that the Child Welfare Committee of the League of 
Nations will bring about an agreement obliterating the individual countries 
to be responsible for foreign children in the event of need. 

The report is interesting for this reason because, in presenting a small section 
of special children’s need, it exhibits the essential economic and social problems 


of Germany. 
RutH WEILAND 
BERLIN 


Open Air Institutions for Children. Reprinted from Proceedings Inter- 
national Congress of Child Welfare, Paris, July, 1928. Chicago: Eliza- 
beth McCormick Memorial Fund, 1930. Pp. 107. $0.65. 


Open air schools have become familiar institutions in the United States 
during the last two decades. But, as the director of Elizabeth McCormick Fund 
says in her Foreword, “the needs of children are universal,” and the reports from 
ten different countries show that our interest in such schools is shared in many 
lands. 

Dr. Adolph Ferriére, assistant director of the International Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Geneva, contributes a general report on the subject, which he points out 
has both a medical and a pedagogical aspect. Education in two different types 
of institutions, (1) open air day schools and (2) open air boarding-schools or pre- 
ventoria, is discussed in so far as both delicate and well children are con- 
cerned. Social workers have, of course, been primarily interested in the problem 
of providing for the former group, for whom the open air schools may mean a 
vigorous normal life instead of disaster. 

It is interesting to find how widespread the open air school movement is in 
France, Germany, Switzerland, England, Canada, Belgium, Spain, Italy, 
Austria, South America, and Japan. In Germany there are about two hundred 
open air schools. Dr. Ferriére also furnishes a most helpful bibliography of the 
foreign literature. 

The subject of the academic program for open air children in the delicate 
group is intelligently discussed. Appreciating the ambition of parents not to 
retard the school work of their children, nevertheless Dr. Ferriére does not 
hesitate to point out that they are mistaken and that when it is a question of 
health to know how to lose time is to gain time. Dr. Dufestel, of the French 
society of medical inspectors, has a useful paper on the organization of open air 
institutions for children on the medical side. 

Miss Mary E. Murphy, director of the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
Fund, who contributed the paper from the United States, discusses not merely 
the open air schools which the Elizabeth McCormick Fund has taken the lead 
in fostering but various open air institutions such as playgrounds, camps, 
preventoria, and sanatoria. Miss Murphy’s paper is a very practical one 
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which deals with the expense involved in institutions of various types, gives 
typical school programs, as well as menus for a nutrition camp for under- 
nourished children. 

The book will interest social workers who have been eagerly watching the 
development of this fine constructive work in behalf of children. But have social 
workers been sharing as they should in the open air school movement? Does not 


every open air school need good visiting teacher service? 
EpitH ABBOTT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Recovery of Germany. By JAMeEs W. ANGELL. New Haven: Yale 

University Press, 1929. Pp. ix+425. $4.00. 

Inquiry in Germany today concerning the economic future of that country 
meets either with a response full of confidence in spite of recognition of the al- 
most insuperable obstacles, or with the feeling that the burden is too great to 
be borne, and that even gallant effort can scarcely avail to pull the country 
through under the present set of circumstances. These two views the author 
of this study brings out by showing the dramatic recovery of Germany during 
the past five years, and some of the grave difficulties which she yet encounters. 
The book, the product of a year’s investigation under the auspices of the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations and the Columbia University Council for Research in 
the Social Sciences, describes the commerical and industrial recovery of Ger- 
many since 1924. 

To picture the situation of utter chaos from which Germany has emerged 
since 1924, the author describes events in that country for the preceding decade 
with remarkable clarity, fairness, and dramatic power. He then treats the 
Dawes Plan and affirms that it introduces the element of certainty and reason- 
ableness in the settlement of reparations. This enabled Germany to stabilize 
her currency and borrow money to enter upon the far-reaching program of 
rationalization which has already in these brief five years brought her to the 
forefront industrially. 

Then the author gives a remarkable series of pictures of the progress made 
during the past five years in coal, steel, power, the chief manufacturing indus- 
tries, business in general, foreign borrowings, and foreign trade, with the pros- 
pects for the future. One wonders at the enormous amount of material that 
the author secured in one year of study abroad until one recalls the list of dis- 
tinguished persons whose assistance, generously given and generously recog- 
nized, accounts for the breadth and insight gained in a comparatively short pe- 
riod. However, political and labor leaders and social workers are noticeably 
lacking in the list of those consulted. The absence of their point of view is con- 
spicuous in the chapter on the position and policy of labor, and seems to; the 
reviewer to be the source of a certain degree of inconsistency in the final ton- 
clusions. Socialism is not an adequate explanation of the public welfare and 
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educational program, or of the determination of the German worker to insist 
upon some minimum standard of living. The brilliant picture of the remarkable 
reorganization of German industries needs slightly more emphasis upon the pre- 
carious position of workers, middle class, and small business people, if one is to 
judge aright Germany’s possibilities of recovery. The statement that only 10 
per cent of the budget goes to reparations payment and the assumption, there- 
fore, that the latter can be borne needs to be offset by the author’s own state- 
ment of the drastic taxation upon low incomes. The belief in Germany’s capac- 
ity to pay needs to be checked by the ominous annual rise in winter unemploy- 
ment. All credit is due the author for his frank recognition of the close rela- 
tionship between reparations receipts and inter-allied payments. It is time that 
the United States generally recognized this fact as clearly as does Europe. 

The book sets forth an enormous array of facts that we have all wanted, 
and does it brilliantly. If the reader chooses to disagree with the author’s final 
conclusions, he has much material in the book itself to warrant so doing. In 
addition to being a mine of facts, the book is exceptionally well written. 

Mo tig Ray CARROLL 
GoucHER COLLEGE 


Social Control of the Mentally Deficient. By STANLEY P. Davies, with a 
Foreword by FRANKwoop E. WitiiAms (“Crowell Social Science 
Series’). New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1930. Pp. xiv+389. $3.00. 


This book gives us a history of the changing attitudes toward the mentally 
deficient, and the methods of care and treatment that have been advocated or 
put into operation. The high hopes of the first men who tried to teach these 
handicapped individuals, the beginnings of intelligence testing, the programs of 
eugenists and the fears that led to the advocacy of sterilization, the failures of 
plans for complete segregation are all clearly presented. As knowledge increased 
about heredity and behavior, and institutional experiments showed the possi- 
bilities through training of developing socially acceptable habits in emotionally 
stable defectives, the weak points in earlier programs appeared. With industrial 
colonies for some, special classes in the public schools for many, community 
supervision and careful, consistent case work which takes into consideration 
every fact regarding personality and environment of each individual, it is pos- 
sible that large numbers of the intellectually subnormal may be kept from be- 
coming socially incompetent. Therefore, they need not be considered as feeble- 
minded according to our old definition, i.e., those who cannot manage themselves 
and their affairs with ordinary prudence. The social situation is as great a factor 
as inherent defect in those that fall below normal standards and social aspects 
can be controlled. 

The author is nt a physician or psychologist and does not attempt to make 
any new contribu ion to scientific knowledge, but as a sociologist and social 
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worker he presents the best thoughts of others and the theories that have de- 
veloped, and describes in a most interesting way the various plans that have 
been tried out and what the results have been. Each source is carefully noted, 
and a bibliography is added to each chapter. The book is well written and would 
make an excellent textbook for students or help to straighten out the thoughts 
of the busy social worker who is confused by the many conflicting theories and 
programs that have been so enthusiastically presented during the last twenty 
years. As one reads this book, the different proposals all fall into place, and one 
can see real progress and growth in our scientific knowledge about the mentally 
deficient, and the future becomes less dark. 
G. ELEANOR KIMBLE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Frontier of Hope. By Horace M. KALiteN. New York: Horace Live- 
right, 1929. Pp. viiit+452. $3.00. 

In this vivid, interesting, and thought-provoking book, Dr. Kallen presents 
the impressions and experiences of what may be called a philosophical journey, 
as distinguished from sentimental ones. He visited Poland, Russia, Palestine, 
Great Britain, and other countries, chiefly, it would seem, to observe Jewish 
life and to study the old but ever new Jewish question under post-war and 
postmandate and League of Nations conditions. He kept his mind open; often 
perplexed and dubious, he avoided dogmatic judgments; he sought information 
in every quarter and he tried to read faces and souls. In the main, he seems to 
have read these aright. 

His conclusions are far from optimistic, but he is too much of a scholar and 
student of history to despair of humanity. He clings to hope, as the title of his 
book indicates. 

The Jew, he thinks, has taken the place of the Turk as the sick man of 
Continental Europe. Anti-Semitism is.again rampant, despite treaty pledges 
and minority committees of the League. In Poland the position of the Jew is 
particularly deplorable, since the old aristocrats and the new ruling politicians 
think like children and have learned nothing and forgotten nothing. In the 
succession states, as in others, the Jews have “rights without power” and are 
actually and tragically worse off than before the war. 

“The healing of Israel,” says Dr. Kallen, “is focused on these two points— 
southern Russia and Palestine.” This is a most debatable statement. The re- 
cent progress in Palestine seems to have destroyed the illusion of a Jewish home- 
land in that corner of Arabia. As for Russia, the Soviet government is sincere 
in its profession of belief in equal rights and cultural autonomy, but its drastic 
policies are fatal to the physical and spiritual integrity of the Jewish element. 

Dr. Kallen’s travel sketches and characterizations of leaders—Stalin, 
Mussolini, and others—are at once thoughtful and entertaining. His incidental 
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and parenthetical observations are penetrating and striking. His opinions con- 
cerning the right and sane solution of racial and nationalist problems are famil- 
iar and sound. He applies them in the book under notice in concrete instances 
with force and irresistible logic. 


Victor S. YARROS 
CHICAGO 


Immigration Laws of the United States, Compiled and Explained. By 
ArTHuR E, Cook and Joun J. Hacerty. Chicago: Callaghan & Co., 
1929. Pp. xv-+499. $6.00. 

Survey of American Foreign Relations. By CHARLES P, HowLAND. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1929. Pp. xvi+535. $5.00. 

These two volumes furnish some very useful information on the subject of 
the post-war immigration legislation. 

The first book was written by two lawyers one of whom served as an as- 
sistant to the United States Secretary of Labor, who is of course charged with 
the enforcement of immigration legislation. As the title indicates the book is 
rather a compilation than a critical review of immigration legislation. Numer- 
ous court decisions for the most part fairly recent are cited in the footnotes. Ap- 
proximately the first third of the book is appropriately devoted to a discussion 
of the laws, and the remaining two-thirds to a reprint of the long act of 1917 and 
other supplementary statutes; a set of forms is also printed, and the book has a 
good Index. In general, the book will be very useful as a presentation of recent 
immigration legislation and with all of the detailed regulations which it entails. 
The book, however, does not compare with the work of Mr. Clement L. Bouvé, 
another lawyer’s book on immigration, which was written seventeen years ago. 
Mr. Bouvé’s Treatise on the Laws Governing the Exclusion and Expulsion of 
Aliens in the United States, is a much more complete discussion of the subjects 
dealt with and has by no means been replaced. Rather the new book will serve 
as a convenient small and useful supplement to Mr. Bouvé’s valuable treatise. 

The Survey of American Foreign Relations furnishes a most excellent non- 
partisan account of American immigration policy with two chapters devoted to 
the pre-war situation followed by a very helpful account of the quota and visa 
acts, a useful chapter on the problems arising out of the 1924 act, a discussion 
of the economic aspects of restriction, an analysis of the economic aspects of 
ethnic discrimination, a chapter on oriental exclusion, and finally, a setting out 
of the international implications of immigration legislation. 


E. A. 
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Industrialism in Japan. By WALTER F. FRANCE, with a Preface by CEcIL, 
BisHOP OF SOUTHAMPTON. London: The Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 1928. Pp. 71. ts. 


Briefly the whole history of Japanese industry is viewed in this book; the 
guild handicrafts and feudal social order growing out of the ancient Buddhist 
invasion from China; the slight seepage from the West, until the forced opening 
of Japan in 1854; and the rapid growth of machine manufacture, fostered by 
governmental studies of technique and by subsidies, culminating in phenomenal 
prosperity during the war. “By 1921 there were 44,000 factories employing 
over 3,500,000 workers, of whom more than half were women and children.” 

The conditions in the factories are also described concisely. A few are modern 
in equipment, sanitation, and dormitory conditions, more are poor, and most 
are very bad. Even a twelve-hour law is poorly enforced because of exceptions, 
and eighteen hours is not unknown. Eighty per cent of the child workers are 
girls; and the law to raise the minimum age to fourteen is not yet in force. In 
the mines, one-third of the workers are women, half of them below ground, in 
bad conditions; and the same arguments are used against reform as in England 
in the ’forties. While progress toward the protection of the laborer is slow, Japan 
is influenced by the International Labour Bureau. 

The evil effects of industrialism almost outweigh the good results. The people 
are bewildered. The religious and social sanctions of the past have gone. The 
mind of young Japan is without a god, a leader, or moral restraint. Suicides in- 
crease. There is a spirit of fear, mistrust, and pessimism. Class hatred replaces 
feudal loyalty; and strikes and radicalism increase in spite of attempted repres- 
sion. 

The task of alleviation and reform is so overwhelming that the government 
department of social science says, ‘“‘We have built up a great system of welfare 
work, but it has no soul.” Mr. France feels this is because there is lacking the 
force of Christian ideals of justice and love, which are the background of similar 
efforts in the West. And it is well recognized “throughout all Japan” that Chris- 
tianity is the truest source of social service and reform work. 

This concise and complete summary of the industrial revolution in Japan is, 
in spite of the emphasis on facts, vivid and memorable. 


Jean DIcKINSON POTTER 
CHICAGO 


Religion Lends a Hand: A Study of Churches in Social Action. By JAMES 
Myers, Industrial Secretary of the Commission on Social Service of 
the Federal Council of Churches in America. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1929. Pp. 167. $1.50. 

“The present volume represents the first attempt to present in popular form 
and in a single book a variety of material illustrating representative activities 
on the part of the churches in the field of social relations.’ These activities are 
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of recent date and are described graciously and sympathetically by one well 
qualified for the task. It may be useful to indicate the twelve activities that he 
describes: 


1. The “milk shed,” i.e., the effort on the part of Professor Holt, of the Chi- 


cago Theological Seminary, to place the agencies of the church and seminary 
(including the Seminary Players) in the service of all concerned in the difficult 
milk situation of the Chicago area. 

2. The Service Bureau of the Los Angeles Church Federation and other ad- 
mirable endeavors of the Social Service Council of that body, headed by Dr. 
Ryland. 

3. The ingenious and extensive efforts of the Race Relations Departments of 
the Toledo Council of Churches to promote sympathetic contacts and under- 
standing between white and colored people of that city. 

4. The broad program of social integration for girls of all races and occupa- 
tions sponsored by the Industrial Committee of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association of Denver. 

5. The enlistment of the students of the University at Athens, Ohio, in 
alleviating, under the inspiration of Walter Ludwig, a student pastor, the wrongs 
and sufferings of the coal-miners. 

6. St. Phillips Church, of Harlem, with its manifold parish work directed by 
Father Bishop and Miss Bickford. 

7. The Larger Parish Movement of the Congregational Churches. Specifi- 
cally, the Oxford County United Parish in Maine, serving all in that region in 
ways spiritual and sociological. 

8. The Students in Industry Movement under the auspices of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and Young Women’s Christian Association student 
departments. 

g. The success of the Joint Committee of the Protestant, Catholic, and 
Liberal Jewish federations in appealing through newspapers to public opinion 
in support of the elimination of the twelve-hour day in the steel industry as ad- 
vocated by the Commission of Inquiry in 1922. 

10. The Labor Temple in New York City. 

11. The enterprises of the Council of International Good Will of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle of New York City. 

12. The Reconciliation Trips developed by Rev. Clarence V. Howell to 
various radical rendezvous and centers of unusual religious cults of the great 
city. 

Well-known as most of these activities of the church are, it is valuable to 
have them so interestingly recalled and our knowledge brought up to date. The 
book is full of practical suggestions for the social worker, especially if connected 
with a religious organization. Humorous and pathetic anecdotes abound so that 
the appeal of the book is strongly sympathetic and chivalrous. It provides a 
strong argument for the position that a church or church body with a social 
vision is able to ameliorate an unchristian social order in a great many ways. 
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The less amenable economic problems and the exceedingly difficult position of 
the church when its social vision appears to conflict with profits and privilege 
are revealed in chapters v and ix, in which ministers and members of humane 
spirit and purpose come into open conflict with ministers and members who 
stress economic individualism as more important than human rights and well- 
being. The reader is constantly struck by the paradox that in most of the 
instances cited organized Christianity is seeking to mitigate or undo what secu- 
lar Christians are consciously or unconsciously doing to cause oppression, privi- 
lege, and suffering in society; and the challenge constantly arises: Is the passion 
for 12 per cent dividends cognate with the fundamental individualism of con- 


ventional religion? 
CHARLES LYTTLE 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Principles of Rural-Urban Sociology. By Pitrrim SoroKIN and Carte C. 
ZIMMERMAN. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1929. Pp. XLV+652. 
$4.50. 

This extensive volume is an attempt to set forth the principles of rural soci- 
ology through a study of the interrelations of city and country not only in 
America but in other parts of the world as well. The reader is at once impressed 
with the broad scope of the work and the large amount of materials drawn upon 
by the authors in the course of their study of rural life. Part I contrasts the 
rural and urban worlds and discusses the status of the farmer-peasant class. 
Part II considers the bodily and vital traits of the rural and urban populations. 
Part III discusses rural-urban intelligence and psychological processes. Part IV 
presents a cross-section of rural-urban behavior, institutions, and culture. And 
Part V sets forth facts concerning rural-urban migrations. 

This book differs from other rural sociologies primarily in its emphasis upon 
the contrasts and comparisons between rural and urban phenomena. This 
method of treatment is consistently followed throughout the entire volume in a 
very convincing manner. The authors’ purpose is to establish principles or laws 
of rural social life, and to establish a secure foundation for their generalizations 
they have brought together the results of many researches undertaken in various 
places throughout the world. The mass of data is overwhelming; and, in spite 
of the fact that it is on the whole well digested, the reader is sometimes in 
danger of losing his way in the midst of the large variety of materials presented. 
The authors, however, seem sure of their ground at all times and present with a 
great deal of assurance their interpretations and conclusions. 

About the scholarly nature of the volume there can be no doubt. It is far 
more of a scientific treatise than a textbook. The authors assume a critical 
tone and have little patience with previous efforts to formulate a rural sociology. 
The broad sweep of their volume with its citation of sources from many coun- 
tries perhaps justifies this attitude on their part. Nevertheless their conclu- 
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sions do not differ widely from some other less pretentious books in this field 
which in style and manner of presentation are perhaps better suited for college 


classes and more interesting to the general reader. 
JESSE F. STEINER 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


Rural Social Science. By Gustav A. Lunquist and CLyDE B. Moore. 

New York: Ginn & Co., 1929. Pp. xi+483. $1.72. 

In recent years the social sciences have experienced an unparalleled growth 
in our colleges and universities and have even found a place in the curricula 
of the high schools. A number of texts on the high-school level in the field of 
social life have appeared in the last two or three years, among these being Ross’s 
Civic Sociology, Shideler’s Group Life and Social Problems, and Rhyne’s Social 
and Community Problems of Oklahoma. The latter book is local in its appeal, as 
its title suggests, but it is indicative of the trend of social science to enter the 
high-school curricula. 

The book under review “‘is designed to meet the needs of rural high schools” 
for a text in social science. It covers the fields of economics, sociology, govern- 
ment, and social technology as related io rural community life and institutions. 
The authors divide the book into eight parts, covering the following topics: the 
rural social background, moral and mental factors, social factors, religious fac- 
tors, educational factors, political factors, economic factors, and social service. 
What the graduate of an American rural high school should be expected to know 
about rural social life is also indicated. 

The work is comprehensive in scope, covering practically the same ground 
that is covered by rural sociology textbooks for college classes. The authors 
integrate the major principles of social life with rural social problems and give 
the factual bases for their conclusions. 

The differences in functioning of social institutions and agencies in different 
communities due to racial, economic, and physiographic features are recognized. 
However, at times, the descriptions and analyses of social institutions and 
agencies give the impression of being applicable to the majority of situations. 
Such generalizations are valid in so far as they apply to institutions and agencies 
functioning in similar social institutions. This does not seriously detract from 
the value of the book, and is probably legitimate in a textbook of this type since 
the authors cannot bring within the scope of the book every exception and 
variation. 

At the end of each chapter is a list of questions for classroom discussion con- 
cerning present-day problems of rural social science. These questions are of the 
type that will require the student to apply the principles of social life to rural 
community problems with which he is in contact. The book may perhaps be 
criticized because the readings at the end of the chapters are largely rural 
sociology textbooks for college courses and other works on the college level which 
are seldom found in high-school libraries. 
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The book should stir the imagination of students, accelerate their interest in 
social life, develop their power of thinking, and arouse them to study and inform 
themselves about conditions. It deserves a wide adoption in its field and will 
make the rural social science courses in our high school much more effective. 


CoyLe E. Moore 
FLormpA STATE COLLEGE, TALLAHASSEE 


Fields of Work for Women (Revised Edition). By Miriam Simons LEuck. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1929. Pp. xvii+349. $2.50. 


This interesting account of a wide range of activities ranks among the best 
contributions to the vocational survey type of vocational guidance literature. 
This revision offers few modifications of the 1926 edition. The bibliography 
stands unaltered, though one might have expected to find two valuable new 
books: An Outline of Careers for Women, by Doris E. Fleischman (Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., 1928) and Occupations for Women, by O. Latham Hatcher (South- 
ern Women’s Alliance, 1927). However, the edition is an improvement at some 
points; for instance, in the discussion of librarianship, space for new and perti- 
nent factual material was gained by eliminating a superficial introductory sec- 
tion. 

The first chapters emphasize how to get the job, pitfalls, educational back- 
ground, health, and so forth. But the unique feature of the book is its arrange- 
ment of activities according to certain human interests. The author not only 
points out the training and qualifications required but indicates diverse lines 
along which interests may lead. In her own words: “The material was designed 
not only for the girl who was viewing the occupational field for the first time 
but for the young woman now employed who may want a change of work.” 

A few inaccuracies have crept into her account of the professional field. Pub- 
lished medical data refute the statement on page 240 that “every year misguided 
girls enter medical training because of a sentimental desire to be a woman 
doctor, etc.” The highly selected medical women students are a higher per- 
centage of the graduates than they are of the school enrolment, which indicates 
that those who enter persist throughout the courses, thereby graduating in 
greater proportion than do medical men. The statement, page 251, that women 
have “not found dentistry interesting” set against the statement, page 269, that 
“today many girls are following law” requires challenge. The 1920 census shows 
more women dentists than women lawyers. Women dentists were 3.3 per cent 
of all dentists in 1920 as compared to women lawyers, who were 1.4 per cent of 
all lawyers. From the point of view of social work, the section on juveniles and 
delinquents, page 273, is superficially treated. 

In conclusion we may say of the book that its virtues far outweigh its defects, 


and it takes high rank in its field. 
Bessie R. BARTLETT 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Negro in Richmond, Virginia. The Report of the Negro Welfare 
Survey Committee, Richmond Council of Social Agencies, 1929. Pp. 
viii+136. $1.00. 

If every community felt impelled to study its Negro situation as objectively 
as Richmond has done through its Negro Welfare Survey Committee, the buga- 
boos of racial distinctions might some day be dispelled in the light of plain 
human needs. That seems to be about what has happened in this city—the one- 
time capital of the Southern Confederacy. 

The Survey Committee was fortunate in having June Purcell Guild as the 
director of this study. It is made very clear, however, that the final report and 
recommendations were carefully passed upon by a large group of committee 
members, representing the people of Richmond. In consequence, it sets forth, 
not merely the views of one individual, but the determination of an awakened 
community. However much credit is undoubtedly due the director for her 
liberal and fearless point of view, the entire city is to be congratulated for daring 
to publish to the world what it has discovered about itself and for following its 
findings to their inevitable and logical conclusions. 

The method of study was scientific and thorough. In addition to other data, 
questionnaires were used: for every type of person concerned—from large em- 
ployers of labor to board members having Negro domestics in their homes; from 
juvenile court judges to the Negro (and white) children themselves; and, of 
course, individual working women and families. 

The general problem was one of economic status, and the extent and causes 
of dependency. The first findings, as a result of the accumulated evidence, are: 

First, that the inferior economic status of Richmond Negroes constitutes their most 
fundamental and pressing problem and is related directly and inexorably to every other 
social problem of the group; and, second, that methods must be worked out for adding 
to the vocational expertness of Negroes and for stabilizing employment opportunities 
for them. 


The Committee proceeds to show, in extremely interesting detail, that the 
Negroes of Richmond have been handicapped in practically every line of pos- 
sible development. Only the low paid occupations are open to them; they live 
on the poorest streets, in shocking dwellings; their children attend the most* 
inferior schools; they are deprived of public health facilities; both adults and 
children lack any wholesome recreational facilities; and yet, for this group who 
needs it the most, only the most limited social service has been available. 

These facts are presented as a ringing challenge to the community: 

If parental control is a valuable factor in the training of children does the absence 
of many Negro mothers from home during the day explain Negro juvenile delinquency 
in part? . . . . If community centers upbuild white citizenship, what serves that purpose 
among the Negro population of the city? . . . . If poverty and poor homes relate them- 
selves to the misconduct of whites, as every study ever made seems to indicate, how 
do Negroes escape the depressing and demoralizing effects of their low economic status? 
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If feeblemindedness plays a part in crime, who can doubt that feebleminded Negroes, 
for whom no local training and very little institutional care is provided, are at an enor- 
mous disadvantage in making adjustments in the complex city life of Richmond? If 
defective and diseased bodies sometimes explain abnormal human behavior, why not 
accept that explanation for Negroes who suffer the same physical diseases and weaknesses 
as other men but in larger numbers in Richmond? If education tends to protect and 
stabilize a white man, why should it be expected that the ignorant Negro will be able 
to save himself from temptation? 


Some steps toward the supplying of these deficiencies in the community were 
already under way before the final publication of the report—the reorganization 
of the local Urban League and very definite recommendations in practically 
every line of social welfare, in education, health, housing, and recreation. So 
much is needed that, it is confessed, they scarcely know which to concentrate 
upon first. One feels assured, however, that the same earnestness that inspired 
the report will not allow these needs to be forgotten or neglected. 

The point of view is new and refreshing. It is stated that the subject of race 
relationships was not taken up directly and that all biological and anthropo- 
logical factors are eliminated. This elimination, however, has resulted in the 
assumption that no fundamental differences exist nor need to be considered. 

IRENE J. GRAHAM 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


BRIEF NOTICES 


The Industrial Revolution in the Eighteenth Century. An Outline of the Beginnings 
of the Modern Factory System in England. By Paut Mantovx. Revised edi- 
tion translated by MARJORIE VERNON. London: Jonathan Cape, 1928. Pp. 
539. 16s. net. 

This English translation of Professor Mantoux’ classic volume La révolution in- 
dustrielle du XVIII siécle; essai sur les commencements de la grande industrie moderne en 
Angleterre will be heartily welcomed not only in England but in America, where stu- 
dents have been wanting just such a translation for all the twenty-four years since the 
original appeared. They have in recent years also been wishing that Professor Mantoux 
might revise his celebrated work in the light of the contributions to the subject by more 
recent scholars, like the Hammonds, whose Village Labourer Professor Mantoux de. 
scribes as “not unbiassed but based on serious research work,” and whose Skilled 
Labourer and Town Labourer he describes as “‘comparable in style and value to The 
Village Labourer”; and like Professor Gonner, whose Common Land and Inclosure is 
described as “important effort to collect and compare statistical data.” 

Professor Mantoux’ own statement of his purpose in publishing the new edition is 
so well expressed in the Preface to the new edition that it is a temptation to quote the 
whole of it: 

“‘When this book was first published more than twenty years ago, its intended object 
was .... to lay before the public a comprehensive survey of one of the most important 
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movements in modern history—the consequences of which have affected the whole 
civilized world, and are still transforming and shaping it under our own eyes. It was 
also meant to call the attention of students, especially in my own country, to a field in 
which research had hardly begun. ... . 

“On the various aspects of the facts described in this book, much excellent work has 
now been done. Special subjects have been studied with much application and success. 
Original sources have been sought for and scientifically explored. It was not my pur- 
pose, had even the time and means at my disposal made it possible, to write another 
book on the basis of such new information, but only to improve the old one, by giving 
full consideration to any criticism it may have deserved, as well as to all the valuable 
results of research in the last twenty years. I have tried to correct and complete a 
picture, the main lines of which, I believe, should remain unaltered... . . As it was 
when first written, so it has to remain at present—a provisional synthesis, open to 
further improvements. Whoever wishes to retain the confidence of students must re- 
gard himself as a student all his life.” : ; 


Neighbors All, A Settlement Notebook. By EstHer G. BARRows. Boston and 

New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929. Pp. 218. $2.00. 

This interesting book, written by the former head resident of the women’s residence 
of South End House, is really an autobiographical work history—a record of friendly, 
intimate conversations with humble persons in the settlement neighborhood. The 
quotation from the late Robert A. Woods, for so long the head of South End House, 
“Once a citizen begins to individualize those who live near, he cannot help being inter- 
ested and concerned about their lives and fortunes,” well expresses the spirit of the 
work which is described. The friendly relations between settlement workers and neigh- 
bors lead to intimate contacts in which the nobility in the poorest lives is clearly seen. 
All social workers will enjoy sharing this rich experience which Miss Barrows enjoyed 


for twenty years. 


Casuals and Their Casual Treatment. By Mrs. Mary Hiccs. London: P. S. 

King, 1928. Pp. 31. 

The author of this little study of the treatment of “casuals,”’ who are more familiarly 
known in America as “down and outs,” is well known as the author of other books and 
pamphlets dealing with the same subject, such as Glimpses into the Abyss, Five Days 
and Nights as a Tramp, Down and Out, etc. The interrelationship of vagrancy, un- 
employment, migration, training, emigration, crime, and penal reform leads the author 
to the interesting conclusion that vagrancy reform needs the joint services of the 
Ministry of Labour, the Ministry of Health (at present administering the Poor Laws) 
and the British Home Office under which the Commissioners of Prisons function. 
Perhaps a department of social welfare will some time come into existence in Great 
Britain where the National Government administers so many important social services. 

Mrs. Higgs is sarcastic about what is so often called “the Lure of the Road.” 
“Say rather,” she says, “social compulsion to ‘tramp’ for your next bed, heartweary, 
and disillusioned, perhaps ‘becoming Bolshie’! There can be no more fruitful source of 
Communism. Its fires are fed by real social injustice.” 
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Tenth Annual Report of the Ministry of Health (Cmd. 3362). London: His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1929. Pp. 238. 4s. 

On the State of the Public Health. Annual Report of the Chief Medical 
Officer of the Ministry of Health for the Year 1928. London: H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1929. Pp. 295. 35. 

The Health of the School Child. Annual Report of the Chief Medical Officer 
of the Board of Education for the Year 1928. London: H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1929. Pp. 172. Is. 

The reports issued by the British Ministry of Health are of great interest to 
American social workers. This isan omnibus ministry dating only from the close 
of the war and including the administration of the Poor Law, the Old Age and 
the Widows’ and Orphans’ Pensions acts, the Blind Persons Act of 1920, Health 
Insurance, Housing and Town Planning, as well as such obvious health services 
as the control of infectious diseases, sanitary administration, and the inspection 
and supervision of food. A department like this is not of course a “health” 
ministry. But the emphasis is on the health side probably because an English 
doctor (Christopher Addison) happened to be president of the Local Govern- 
ment Board in the old Coalition days and became the first Minister of Health 
(1919-21) when he assembled various and sundry social welfare services and 
labelled them “health.” Other social welfare interests in the hands of the na- 
tional government, e.g., reformatory and industrial schools, unemployment 
insurance, etc., are not here. The result is a hodge-podge, which must some time 
of course be untangled and reorganized. Social workers will take note of the 
fact that Maternity and Child Welfare in a Health Ministry organized by a doc- 
tor follows along after Water Supply, River Pollution, Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal, Public Cleansing, and similar subjects. Recreation Grounds and Play- 
ing Fields are sandwiched in between Smoke Abatement and Administration of 
the Alkali Works Regulation Act. No physician has been Minister of Health 
since Dr. Addison’s day in England and American social workers may well re- 
gard a report of this kind as a warning not to allow the public welfare services in 
this country to be rolled into a so-called “health” department. 

The present report, although issued since the advent of the Labour Ministry 
really covers Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s work and belongs to the Baldwin 
régime; and the poor-law section contains the official account of the disciplinary 
measures attempted by the conservative government in West Ham and the 
other poor-law unions where the Guardians of the Poor were charged with giving 
lavish relief. 

The report shows a high figure for pauperism—1,106,673 persons in receipt 
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of relief as compared with 465,378 in 1919. There are some interesting figures 
of the increase in relief in holiday periods. The tables given show, for example, 
very high increases in outdoor relief at Easter, Christmas, the beginning of the 
New Year, and legal holidays. 

In the review of the year attention is given to the fact that, in spite of regula- 
tions to the contrary, poor-law guardians were still “affording relief to the able- 
bodied without the imposition of any conditions,” i.e., without requiring the 
able-bodied person in receipt of outdoor relief ‘to perform a task of work as a 
condition of the receipt of such relief.’”” The report notes that in many of the 
poor-law unions the introduction of work tests had been “‘welcomed by the men 
as a relief from the monotony of idleness or as a means of keeping physically 
fit.”’ It is said to be 
common ground that the receipt for anything more than a short period of a mainte- 
nance allowance with no corresponding obligation is demoralizing and sooner or later 
will so damage the character of the recipient as to render necessary a possibly long 
process of training before he can again rank as a useful citizen. 


This is the long tragedy of the more than a million British unemployed. 

Sir George Newman calls his annual report as the chief medical officer of the 
Ministry of Health a report On the State of Public Health. Sir George Newman 
is one of the great medical men who is also a great writer. He could not write a 
dull report of any kind, and one is almost persuaded that the British system may 
after all be a good system when reading his account of the problem of “permeating 
the whole art of government with the established knowledge of science and in- 
spiring it with Humanism.” To him “Nothing is more certain than the fact that 
the physical advancement and health of mankind is dependent not upon a ‘doc- 
tor’s stunt’ here or a ‘sanitary institution’ there, but upon the whole social en- 
vironment and evolution of the people.” 

Now Sir George Newman does not believe that these desired ends can be 
reached by leaving things to chance, drift, or fate: “They can in any case only 
be partly reached in each generation and none of them can be reached at all with- 
out foresight, organisation and expenditure of money and energy.” 

The report records the spectacular decline of the birth-rate from 35.4 per 
1,000 in 1871-80 to 16.7 in 1928, and the compensating decline of the death-rate 
from 21.4 to 1871-80 to 11.7 in 1928, and the astonishing fall in the infant 
mortality rate from 149 to 65 in the same period. 

There are interesting comments on the high maternal mortality, although he 
thinks that the fact that the maternal death-rate has shown no substantial re- 
duction for almost two decades 


may be partly more apparent than real, and due to some extent to the diminishing birth 
rate, and consequent increase in first pregnancies compared with later births. It may 
also be due to more accurate recording of the cause of death and its association with 
childbirth. Whatever the cause it is disquieting, and emphasises the need to relax no 
effort to safeguard maternal health during pregnancy and childbirth. 
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It is interesting to find Sir George Newman quoting from the 1928 report of 
the chief of the United States Children’s Bureau, the account of what he calls 
the “systematic inquiries” into maternal deaths which the Bureau has been 
conducting in several different states at the request of the state board of health 
and the state medical society (p. 40). 

The chapter which deals with “the Insurance Medical Service” and the one 
on “The Local Government Act and the Poor Law Medical Services” are of 
special interest. 

The second of the Newman reports is that on The Health of the School Child, 
which is his twenty-first annual report of the English School Medical Service. 
Systematic medical inspection is provided in the schools 
not only to detect those children who are sick or defective, but to obtain a physical 
survey of every child and of school children as a whole. It is necessary therefore that 
every child, sick or well, should periodically come into the hands of the school doctor. 


In England, routine medical inspection takes place three times during the child’s 
school life, which extends from five to fourteen years in Great Britain. The three 
periods of inspection are (1) entrance, (2) at or about eight years of age, and 
(3) before leaving school. 

The duties of the medical officer of health and the school medical officer 
necessarily and obviously overlap. School hygiene cannot be divorced from 
home hygiene, and this in turn is intimately bound up with the hygienic condi- 
tions of the community. Sir George Newman believes that 
the School Medical Service has materially affected the direction of the wider movement 
of the national health. For, in a sense, the health of the infant and the child has become 
the primary factor of the national health. It has given it a trend and a character differ- 
ent from the old environmental sanitation of the early nineteenth century. The child 
has become the starting point of the new Preventive Medicine. We see that unless we 
begin prevention in childhood, and perhaps even in maternity, we do not really prevent 
at all. This alone should give inspiration to all authorities and persons engaged in this 
service—for they are the builders of a new world. 


As in previous reports, attention is called to the nurture of the pre-school 
child; but the problem remains unsolved. Sir George Newman thinks that until 
it is solved 
we cannot expect either the School Medical Service or the Public Health Service to yield 
their full fruit. They will do much, and are doing much, to improve the physical condi- 
tion of the people, but unless we apply the principles of Preventive Medicine to the 
roots, to the beginnings, to the seeds of impairment and disease, we must not expect to 
reap their proper harvest. 


The School Medical Service remains burdened financially and administrative- 
ly with the physical and mental defects of pre-school children, and the neglect 
of this group is said to be “laying without doubt a foundation of ill-health for 
the future.” The report contains an interesting section on “School Feeding” 
and one on the “Mentally Defective Child.” 
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The Care and Treatment of Nervous and Mental Patients in General 
Hospitals. By Em1t FRANKEL and Tuomas B. Kipner. (New Jersey 
Department of Institutions and Agencies Publication 18.) Trenton, 
1929. Pp. 31. 

The establishment of psychiatric facilities in general hospitals as a means 
of extending their benefits to the needs of the people of the community hitherto 
so inadequately provided for is urged by the New Jersey State Board of Control 
of Institutions and Agencies through its Committee of Mental Hygiene. The 
local physician would in this way be afforded diagnostic and treatment facilities 
for the growing number of nervous and mental patients needing specialized care. 
By having a psychiatric department the general hospital would extend the 
services of psychiatry to the local community, would help in educating the 
public to look upon mental illness in the same way that it regards physical 
disease, and make real an effective program of prevention. ; 

The Department rightly believes that, when it becomes generally known that 
patients with early nervous symptoms may, to a considerable extent, be treated 
in general hospitals having psychiatric facilities in practically the same way as 
are other hospital patients who are seeking treatment for physical disabilities, 
nervous and mental patients will undoubtedly be quite willing to go to a general 
hospital for study and treatment at a stage when help can be promised and 
future calamity averted. At the present time such persons are often unwilling 
to enter voluntarily a mental hospital, even for temporary treatment. 

The New Jersey Department and Commissioner Ellis have rendered a useful 
public service in the publication of this pamphlet, which makes the widespread 
provision of psychiatric out-patient service as well as mental hospital care seem 
a very practical service for general hospitals to undertake. Examples are of 
course given of well-known hospitals already providing such service. It is hoped 
that the New Jersey report will be widely circulated and widely read. 


The Statutes, Regulations and Orders Relating to National Health Insurance. 
Part I. Statutes (Ministry of Health). London: H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1929. Pp. ix+207. 4s. 

Memorandum on the English Scheme of National Health Insurance, with 
Special Reference to Its Medical Aspects. By G. F. McCieEary, M.D., 
a Medical Officer of the Ministry of Health. London: H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1929. Pp. 32. od. 

The first of these publications is a useful compilation of the now voluminous 
statutory provisions for health insurance in Great Britain. In 1924 Parliament 
passed an act to consolidate the various enactments relating to health insurance. 
The present volume presents the statutes of 1911, 1913, 1920, 1922, 1924, and 
certain special acts relating to Northern Ireland. 

The second publication is an excellent memorandum prepared at the request 
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of the League of Nations. The general framework of the insurance scheme, the 
insured population, the cost of the scheme to employers, employees, and the 
state, the benefits and the methods of administration, e.g., payment of both 
contributions and benefits, are dealt with in a brief preliminary section. The 
local administration, including approved societies, insurance committees, local 
medicine committees, panel committees, pharmaceutical committees, and, 
finally, the central administration, are clearly described without bias of any kind. 

The main body of the report deals with the subject of medical benefit. The 
Insurance Medical Service is supposed to provide only the services of general 
practitioners and does not include the services of specialists. While some gen- 
eral practitioners may possess special skill (e.g., in operative surgery or as 
ophthalmologists) and may in fact perform specialist services as part of their 
insurance work, they are under no obligation to do so. The contract of the 
practitioner with the Insurance Committee is to give “all proper and necessary 
medical services other than those involving the application of special skill and 
experience of a degree or kind which general practitioners as a class cannot rea- 
sonably be expected to possess.” This rule, of course, is not infrequently difficult 
to apply and there is disagreement as to what does and what does not require 
“special skill.”” The rights of insured persons are involved in such cases, for if 
a particular service is outside the practitioner’s contract, he is entitled to charge 
a fee for it. 

The procedure for settling these disagreements is fairly described, and a long 
list is given of cases in which the Local Medical and Insurance Committee have 
held that certain services are within the practitioner’s insurance obligation, such 
as treatment of fracture of both bones of leg, dislocation of ankle, opening and 
scraping abscess of thigh, dislocation of elbow and reduction under chloroform, 
ophthalmoscopic examination for occipital headache, and so on. 

Similarly, another list has been drawn up by the two committees of certain 
services outside the practitioner’s insurance obligation, such as examination of 
eyes by retinoscopy, removal of varicose veins, removal of tuberculous glands in 
neck, complete tonsillectomy, amputation of toes, removal of appendix, and 
so on. In-such cases the service is considered proper for a specialist instead of a 
general practitioner to render, and the insured patient must pay instead of 
receiving the treatment as medical benefit. 

An account is given of the duties of an insurance practitioner, of his obliga- 
tion to report on patients suffering with tuberculosis, and of the issuing of 
certificates of incapacity for work. There is an interesting section on the re- 
muneration of insurance practitioners, arrangements with pharmacists, and the 
cost of medical benefit. The control of unnecessarily expensive prescribing is 
also dealt with. 

This is an extremely useful statement of an important part of the British 
health insurance scheme and contains much food for thought, and its usefulness 
is enhanced by its availability since it can be obtained from H.M. Stationery 
Office for the small sum of 20 cents (0d.). 
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Proceedings of the Fifth National Conference on Vocational Rehabilitation 
of Disabled Persons. Called by Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion in co-operation with National Rehabilitation Association. Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, September 26-28, 1928 (Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education Bulletin No. 136). Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1929. Pp. xiii+216. $0.35. 

This bulletin contains a series of interesting papers on such subjects as 
“Management of Case Work,” by Terry C. Foster, state supervisor, Alabama; 
“Methods of Determining Capabilities of Disabled Persons,” by B. M. Cos- 
grove, assistant director, Minnesota; ‘Methods of Determining Employment 
Opportunities,” by James A. Pisarri, district director, New York; “Methods of 
Securing Incidental Rehabilitation Services,’ by H. C. Corpening, state super- 
visor, Florida; “Scientific Principles in Case Work,” by Frank J. Bruno, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Missouri; “The Investigation,” by Dr. R. M. 
Little, chief, Bureau of Rehabilitation, New York: ‘Records of Case Work,” 
by Oscar M. Sullivan, director of re-education, Minnesota; ‘‘Problems in Rural 
Communities,” by Mrs. Mary S. Baker, assistant supervisor, Mississippi; 
“Publicity and Promotion,” by Eward G. Routzahn, Russell Sage Foundation; 
and other papers on the same subject by J. R. Jewell, state supervisor, Nebraska; 
H. D. Battles, supervisor of vocational rehabilitation, Illinois; H. A. Dallas, 
supervisor of rehabilitation, Massachusetts; and Louis E. Steinbach, supervisor, 
vocational rehabilitation, Indiana. 

The proceedings should aid rehabilitation workers in the promotion of their 
own programs and should help social workers to understand those programs. 
Certainly many workers and administrators in allied fields of work will find it 
very interesting and helpful. 


Annual Report of the Commissioner General of Immigration to the Secretary 
of Labor, Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1929. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1929. Pp. vii+230. 

The usual immigration statistics will be found in this report and comment 
on certain departmental matters with the usual emphasis on exclusion and 
expulsion proceedings. Of the so-called national-origins plan of regulating im- 
migration the report does not attempt to say whether the system is sound or 
unsound. It is a law which has now gone into effect, and the important question 
is what the effect of the new system will be. The president, as required by the 
terms of the act of May 26, 1924, proclaimed the quotas, as therein provided, 
effective July 1, 1929. While the operation of the national-origins plan does not fall 
within the year covered by this report, a brief statement concerning its obvious 
consequences is appropriately given. The new quotas have reduced the number 
of quota immigrants who may be admitted in any fiscal year from 164,667 to 
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153,714. Increases in the quotas of Austria, Belgium, Finland, Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Latvia, Lithuania, the Nether- 
lands, Poland, European and Asiatic Russia, Spain, Turkey, and Yugoslavia 
have been provided, while the quotas of Czechoslovakia, the Free City of 
Danzig, Denmark, France, Germany, Irish Free State, Norway, Portugal, 
Rumania, Sweden, and Switzerland have been reduced. The quotas of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, Italy, and the Netherlands are the chief gainers, 
and those of Denmark, Germany, the Irish Free State, Norway, and Sweden are 
the principal losers. 

Among the recommendations for new legislation made by the commissioner 
is the proposal 

That Congress make a study of immigration from countries of this hemisphere with 
a view to placing it upon the same basis as immigration from countries to which the 
quota law is applicable. The unlimited flow of immigrants from countries of the Western 
Hemisphere can not be reconciled with the sharp curtailment of immigration from 
Europe... . and 

That a nonquota status in the issuance of immigration visas be authorized in favor 
of the dependent parents over 60 years of age of citizens of the United States. The 
number who would benefit by this modification of existing law is not large and con- 
siderations of humanity fully support the recommendation. 


It is also proposed “that a nonquota status be extended to the unmarried 
stepchildren, under twenty-one years of age, of American citizens.” 

Another important recommendation providing a humane and much-needed 
improvement is that adequate buildings be provided for the care of aliens de- 
tained in deportation proceedings. At present such aliens are largely confined 
in jails. 

It is also suggested that the secretary of labor be given broader powers to 
admit aliens in cases of hardship—‘“those who enlisted in the armed forces of 
this country during its participation in the World War, political refugees, 
artists, and intellectual geniuses, and wives of aliens admitted for permanent 
residence prior to July 1, 1924, who have declared their intention to become 
citizens of the United States,” and it is suggested that “with wise limitations 
and restrictions this power can be safely conferred without danger of abuse.” 

It would, however, be much more likely to result in the meting out of just 
and impartial decisions if such power were intrusted to a Commission with re- 
quirements of public hearings of cases and printed decisions such as safeguard 
property rights in the case of the Interstate Commerce Commission. After all, 
social workers wish to see the old principle that this is “a government not of 
men but of laws,” under which justice will be done to all alike, carefully pre- 
served. The extension of the system of making “exceptions” in what seem to be 
meritorious cases is only too likely to result in decisions made because of “‘pull’”’ 
or “influence” and not even-handed justice. 
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Memoranda on Certain Proposals Relating to Unemployment. Presented 
by the Minister of Labour to Parliament, May, 1929 (Cd. 3331). 
London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1929. Pp. 54. 15. 


Report of the Committee on Procedure and Evidence for the Determination of 
Claims for Unemployment Insurance Benefit. Presented by the Minister 
of Labour to Parliament, October, 1929 (Cd. 3415). London: H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1929. Pp. 60. 1s. 


Determination of Claims for Unemployment Insurance Benefit: Minutes of 
Evidence before the Commitiee of the Ministry of Labour. London: H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1929. Pp. 302. 12s. 6d. 


Registry of Friendly Societies: Extracts from the Rules of Registered Trade 
Unions in Respect for the Seeking of Work as a Condition for the Receipt 
of Unemployment Benefit. Presented by the Minister of Labour to 
Parliament, January, 1930 (Cd. 3468). London: H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1930. Pp. 20. 4d. - 


Experiment in the social field like experiment in the medical field usually 
involves the lives and the welfare of human beings and cannot therefore be light- 
ly undertaken. The experiments already made or in progress are for that reason 
worthy of careful study. These reports dealing with British experiments in 
providing for the unemployed are especially interesting to Americans at the 
present time when every social worker is asking himself heart-searching ques- 
tions about what ought to have been done in the past and about what ought to 
be done in the future to prevent the recurrence of a cataclysm involving such 
depths of human misery. 

The first of the documents listed above is a partisan one, as its title indicates, 
and the ‘““Memoranda” are really “a reply” to “Certain Proposals Relating to 
Unemployment.” Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, the minister of labour in the last 
Conservative cabinet, explains by way of preface that the “Memoranda’”’ were 
prepared by cabinet decision to discuss the pamphlet entitled We Can Conquer 
Unemployment,' which was, of course, the slashing attack made by Mr. Lloyd 
George on the Baldwin policies and was probably responsible in no small meas- 
ure for the demise of the Baldwin government. During the general election of 
1929, much criticism was directed against the government for issuing the 
Memoranda on the ground that what was really a partisan pamphlet was issued 
very unsuitably as an official document. A quotation from the Memoranda gives 
a good idea of its general character: 

The pamphlet “We can conquer Unemployment” begins: ‘For eight years more 
than a million British workers, able and eager to work, have been denied the oppor- 
tunity.” The suggestion of this sentence is that the recorded figures of unemployment 
each week, and each year, represent a standing army cut off from their normal occupa- 


See this Review, III, 335. 
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tion, unable to find an alternative means of livelihood, and nearly all able and willing 
to engage in a new occupation if it can be devised for them. 

This is a false picture of the unemployment problem. The fact that the Live Register 
of unemployed under the Unemployment Insurance Acts has only fallen below a million 
on a few occasions in eight years denotes the existence of a real and serious problem. 
In order, however, to grapple with it successfully, it is essential to understand what 
the figures do and what they do not mean. They do not mean that at any time there 
are a million people surplus to the requirements of industry. In each year the number of 
individuals who have registered as unemployed, for short or long periods, is from 3 to 
4 millions. Which of these form the “million” who are denied the opportunity of work, 
and what has happened to the others? 


A rough estimate is furnished of the numbers of persons registered as unem- 
ployed who would not be benefited by a scheme of state-aided works—such as 
(1) the women and girls; (2) the boys of fourteen to eighteen, since it is the 
policy of the Ministry of Labour not to place boys in employment which carries 
with it such little prospect of advancement as road construction, land drainage, 
etc.; ‘in the interests of the boys themselves itis better that they should attend 
the Juvenile Unemployment Centres when unemployed in their usual occu- 
pation. Accordingly they may be excluded from the field of those available for 
work of the kind contemplated” ; (3) persons registered as ‘“‘temporarily stopped”’ 
who are still attached to their normal occupation and represent part of the 
“slack” that will be taken up by industry by an improvement in trade, seasonal 
or otherwise; (4) the “casual workers” group which includes a high proportion 
of dock workers and workers in similar occupations who are employed for some 
part of the week. ‘They are definitely attached to an industry and in consider- 
ing how many could be recruited for national schemes of work we cannot count 
upon more than 3o per cent”; (5) men over fifty, comparatively few of whom are 
fitted for heavy manual work to which they have not been accustomed; (6) “a 
considerable number of men of doubtful employment value registered as un- 
employed” whom a road contractor would refuse to accept or who could not 
reasonably be submitted; (7) the unemployed in certain trades, e.g., clothing, 
jewelry, and watch- and clock-making who are not of a suitable type for em- 
ployment on roads, land drainage, etc. “Apart from their unsuitability, it would 
clearly be mistaken policy to employ on heavy manual work men with a high 
degree of inherited or acquired skill in these trades.” 

On the whole the Memoranda furnish some very interesting comments on 
state-aided work whether one agrees with them or not. 

The other three documents deal with certain vexed questions of unemploy- 
ment insurance—the report of the Morris Committee, on which the new Un- 
employment Insurance bill is based,’ the minutes of evidence given before the 
Committee, and finally a white paper, which the government were asked to 
lay before Parliament, containing extracts from the rules of Registered Trade 
Unions showing the conditions necessary to be observed by members in respect 


t See this Review, IV, 100. 
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of seeking work before they could receive unemployment pay or benefit. The 
white paper is confined to the rules of those Registered Unions which paid 
£1,000 or more in unemployment benefit in a single year. 

While these documents are all very interesting and constitute an important 
record of one of the important questions connected with the administration of 
benefits in an unemployment insurance system, the fact that the new Labour 
government has already put through an amending bill makes comment less 


necessary. 


Analysis and Tabular Summary of State Laws Relating to Jurisdiction in 
Children’s Cases and Cases of Domestic Relations in the United States 
(U.S. Children’s Bureau Chart No. 17). By FrepA Rinc Lyman. 
Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1930. Pp. 33. $0.10. 
This bulletin shows the court systems in the states, the juvenile or family 

courts having jurisdiction over delinquent, dependent, and neglected children, 

and the courts having jurisdiction over offenses against children, desertion and 
nonsupport, divorce, and other domestic relations cases. It is a detailed tabular 
summary, with references to the laws of the several states, compiled in connec- 
tion with a comprehensive investigation of the administration of justice in the 
field of domestic relations, the results of which are being published by the Chil- 

dren’s Bureau under the general title The Child, the Family, and the Court. Part I 

of this report,' which gives the general findings and recommendations, has al- 

ready been published; Part II, still in preparation, deals with the organization 
and administration of courts that have to do with family problems. 


t See this Review, III, 707; IV, 17. 
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